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and WiLysteries of the Sea 


Does any one know 
Where the love of God goes 
When the waves 
Turn the minutes to hours? 


—Gordon Lightfoot, 
“The Wreck of the Edmund Fitzgerald.” 
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The Loss of the Fleetwood 


ON Friday, February 5, 1859, the full-rigged 
ship Fleetwood sailed from Boston for the Society Islands 
in French Polynesia. After sixty-four days she reached 
Cape Horn. The seas here are infamous for ferocious 
weather, and a powerful northwest gale struck as the 
Fleetwood was doubling the cape. The winds, which 
blew for three weeks, were so fierce that the vessel was 
driven some 300 miles south toward Antarctica. 

During the night of May 2" the Fleetwood 
struck an iceberg, which towered above her decks, in the 
region of 60° S, 71° W, or about 250 miles south- 
southwest of Cape Horn. The collision carried away her 
stem, bowsprit, and jibboom. A serious leak was opened 
in the bow. Captain Dale ordered men to the pumps at 
once. Another part of the crew was ordered to jettison 
the cargo from the forward hold to find the extent of the 
damage. 

The ship flooded. The men at the pumps could 
not keep up with the volume of seawater that poured 
through the wounds in the hull. After twenty hours, the 
crew was cold and exhausted. The Fleetwood was 
sinking as the water rose. To abandon ship appeared to 
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be a death sentence: the swells were mountainous, the 
winds furious, and the temperature frigid. Captain Dale 
was gripped by indecision. Certainly, everyone would 
perish when the Fleetwood sank; but taking to the boats 
seemed no more hopeful. After agonizing over the two 
dreadful alternatives, he chose to launch the two boats 
and divide the ship’s company between them. 
Launching the first boat in the midst of the storm was a 
herculean task. It was damaged while being lowered 
over the side, and only four men embarked with Bubsa, 
the first mate. The men in the first boat allowed it to 
drift away from the Fleetwood, although the plan called 
for them to wait for the second boat to be lowered. It 
was deemed too dangerous to stay along side the ship; 
the boat might have been smashed against the hull. 

At about 3:30 a.m., Bubsa and his men saw signal 
lights, apparently from the Fleetwood or her second 
boat. The heavy seas, however, prevented the men in 
the first boat from reaching the source of the lights. 
After daybreak, Bubsa’s boat approached the wreck of 
the Fleetwood—everything had been swept from her 
decks. Captain Dale, his wife, and child, seven 
crewmen, and a passenger from Boston had vanished. 
These people had been washed overboard or died when 
the second boat foundered. 

The men in the first boat, William Flynn, 
Warren Brown, Harry Smith, William Johnson, and 
Bubsa had to reach land. For five days they struggled in 
the intense wet cold. They had not much food or fresh 
water. Bubsa had only a compass with which to 
navigate. On the fifth day they sighted a vessel, but they 
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could not signal it. Utter despair crushed the hearts of 
the men in the boat as they watched the vessel fade into 
the distance. 

Miraculously, another vessel appeared an hour 
later. It was the British barque Jmogene, from 
Valparaiso to Liverpool. A lookout had seen the 
Fleetwood survivors, and rescue was fortunately 
delayed no longer. The men in the boat were exhausted 
and severely frost bitten. They could not have lived 
much longer. Rescuers had to lift them out of the boat. 
The Imogene landed them at Pernambuco, or Recife, 
Brazil, where the U.S. consul arranged for their care. 
They were so badly frozen that they required three 
weeks to convalesce. Harry Smith lost his feet to frost 
bite. 

The Fleetwood was built by George Raynes at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1852. She was 666 
tons. Raynes constructed several clipper ships for the 
California trade. She was owned by Captain Dale in 
partnership with others. 


Principal Sources: 
“Loss of the Ship Fleetwood.” New York Herald, 1859, Jul. 
8, 4:6. 
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Mayhem on the Frank N. Thayer 


HE ship Frank N. Thayer, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was en route from Manila to New York. 
On Saturday, January 2, 1886, she reached a point in the 
South Atlantic about seven hundred miles southeast of 
Saint Helena. That evening, the captain, Robert K. 
Clarke, Jr., retired at ten o’clock. He shared his cabin 
with his wife and child. 

The weather was clear and the Frank N. Thayer 
was making good time under a strong breeze. About 
midnight, before the watch was due to change, the first 
and second mates were sitting on a hatch and chatting 
when they were approached by two of the crew, 
Indians, who had signed on at Manila. One of the 
seamen told the first mate, Holmes, that he was ill. The 
first mate began to question the man—it seemed odd that 
he should report ill at such an hour. Suddenly, both 
Indians pulled out knives and attacked the officers. The 
man at the wheel, Maloney, saw the assault; but he was 
so terrified that he did nothing. 

The noise of the altercation on deck awoke 
Captain Clarke. Clarke, still drowsy, began to make his 
way topside. A man, screaming his name, fell down 
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upon him, blood gushing from his wounds. It was the 
second mate, Davis, fleeing his assailants. Clarke could 
do nothing for him. The captain laid the dead man aside 
and continued to the deck. As he emerged, he was 
stabbed in the head and seized by the throat. Clarke 
grappled with his assailant. Both men fell down the 
companionway. The Indians stabbed Clarke in the left 
side. Below deck, the captain fought back to his feet, 
but slipped on the blood. He was stabbed again and left 
for dead. 

Clarke was aided by his wife. Then he armed 
himself with a revolver. Through the open hatch, 
Clarke ordered Maloney at the wheel to close the door 
of the companionway. The man said that he could not 
because some one was there. Maloney was afraid, or was 
part of the mutiny, Clarke knew not which. The 
captain was too weak to climb and close the door 
himself; therefore, he was content for the moment to 
close and lock the doors of his cabin. Soon after locking 
the cabin doors, Clarke heard some one coming down 
the companionway. With his revolver in hand, Clarke 
opened the door. He found Hendricsen, one of the 
seamen, in the passage. This man pleaded for a place to 
hide. The captain slammed the door on him—no one 
could be trusted. 

Mrs. Clarke began to bandage her husband’s 
wounds, while he lay in the corner of the cabin (from 
where he could watch the doors and portholes), fighting 
to remain conscious. As Mrs. Clarke was tending to her 
husband, one of the Indian mutineers kicked in the glass 
of one of the portholes. These were large openings. 
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Clarke had a clear shot from his vantage, but he was so 
weak that his shot was wide. The mutineers were heard 
running off. 

The ship was now silent. 

After a while, a single scream shattered the 
stillness. It was Maloney. A half-hour later, another 
scream broke the unnerving calm. The second scream 
came from the carpenter’s shop. The Indians had 
surprised Booth, the carpenter, as he slept. About 5:00 
a.m., a third death cry was heard—another man, Antonio 
Serrain, was murdered on deck, after pleading for mercy. 
All three victims were dumped overboard. The killers 
spared Ah Say, the Chinese cook. They made him cook 
for them. 

Before the violence began, twelve men were 
asleep in the fo’c’sle. Just as the watch was being 
relieved, the attack on the officers was heard. Shortly 
after, the first mate, seriously injured, stumbled into the 
fo’c’sle. He was dying and could not tell the men in the 
fo’c’sle what was happening on deck. Three men stayed 
with the first mate, while the other nine, armed with 
capstan bars, went up to investigate. The Indians 
attacked this group. Panic ensued. The crewmen, some 
with wounds, fled back into the fo’c’sle. One man, 
Robert Sonnberg was cut off from the others. He 
climbed into the mizzen rigging and made his way via 
the stays to the fo’c’sle. By the time Sonnberg reached 
the fo’c’sle, the Indians had barricaded it. Sonnberg 
returned to the rigging. From above the deck, he saw 
the murders of Maloney, Booth, and Serrain. The 
mutineers asked Sonnberg to come down. They 
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claimed that they would not harm him. After seeing the 
murders of Maloney, Booth, and Serrain—Sonnberg 
dared not believe them. He stayed in the rigging and 
armed himself with a block to use as a mace. 

During the day, Sunday, the Indian mutineers 
reinforced the barricade of the fo’c’sle, essentially sealing 
the crew up. The Indians also boarded up the captain’s 
quarters. 

At eight o’clock Sunday night, one of the 
Indians, armed with a knife, climbed the rigging while 
Sonnberg was dozing. The Indian shook the rigging as 
he climbed, and this woke Sonnberg. The mutineer 
attempted to stab Sonnberg, but failed when the 
intended victim dodged the blow. Sonnberg retaliated 
by swinging his mace. Before his brains were knocked 
out, the Indian retreated. Seeking a more secure 
position, Sonnberg climbed up to the royal yard. 

Early Monday, the captain made a reconnaissance 
of the aft compartments. In the lavatory, he found 
Hendricsen hiding. In another spot, he found the ship’s 
Chinese steward. After learning what he could from 
these men, Clarke armed them. Then these three men 
took the offensive against the two mutineers. The 
skylight was not blocked up. If the captain or his loyal 
crewmen caught sight of the mutineers through the 
skylight, they would shoot their weapons. Also they 
attempted to detect the movements of the mutineers by 
sound and fired through the deck, hoping to hit them. 
This cautious strategy was finally successful—one of the 
Indians was hit and cried out in pain. This served as a 
signal to the rest of the crew, and they also took the 
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offensive. Sonnberg came down from the rigging, 
found an axe, and began to chop away at the barricade 
of the fo’c’sle. Ah Say had previously smuggled an axe 
into the fo’c’sle by way of the widow, and the men 
trapped inside now began to chop their way out. 

For two days, the Indian mutineers had terrorized 
the crew and held them as virtual prisoners; but the 
situation was changing. The mutineers, always out 
numbered, were in a desperate predicament. One of 
them had been struck in the chest by a bullet; three men 
armed with firearms were about to emerge aft; and the 
men in the fo’c’sle were about to free themselves. The 
two mutineers flung a boom over the side, and the 
wounded man jumped in after it. 

As the two groups of the crew met on deck, the 
second mutineer disappeared below through a 
ventilation hatch. Captain Clarke ordered Hendricsen 
and the steward to pursue him. 

The Frank N. Thayer was carrying a cargo of 
hemp. To this, the mutineer set fire in several places 
before Hendricsen and the steward could flush him out. 
As the cargo burned, Hendricsen or the steward shot and 
wounded the second mutineer. Before being overcome 
by smoke, the two loyal crewmen reached the open 
deck. The mutineer emerged shortly. 

After screaming like a lunatic, the second 
mutineer jumped overboard. Both murderous mutineers 
were now in the water. The crew on board showed 
them no mercy. They fired at the two men until they 
sank from sight. 


For those aboard the Frank N. Thayer, the ordeal 
was not over. The fire in the cargo hold was tenacious. 
The crew fought the blaze for four hours, but could not 
extinguish it. With the heart of the vessel engulfed in 
flames, Captain Clarke ordered two boats to be lowered. 
The first boat capsized, but the seventeen survivors were 
able to escape the burning ship in the second boat. 

During Monday night, the boat stood by the 
burning ship. Captain Clarke hoped that another vessel 
would be attracted by the flames and come to their 
rescue. This proved to be a futile hope. By morning, no 
ship had appeared, while the Frank N. Thayer was 
burned nearly down to the water line. 

The nearest land was Saint Helena, a small island 
of forty-seven square miles, located in the South Atlantic 
at 15° 54'-16° 1' S, 5° 38'-47° W, or about 1200 miles 
west of Africa and about 700 miles southeast of 
Ascension. The British colony on Saint Helena was the 
only hope for the survivors of the Frank N. Thayer. It 
was still hundreds of miles away. They had but a meager 
supply of food and fresh water in their boat. There was 
no mast and no sail. To make a mast, the men lashed 
together two of the boat’s oars; and they fashioned a sail 
from two blankets. The only experienced navigator, 
Captain Clarke, was severely injured. The wound in his 
left side was so wide and deep that the lower lobe of his 
lung protruded from it. Despite this grave injury, 
Clarke was able to navigate the boat. A favorable wind 
blessed the little boat, and the voyage was completed in 
nine days without the loss of a single life. 


On the night of Wednesday, January 13, 1886, 
the survivors of the Frank N. Thayer reached the harbor 
of Jamestown, the capital of Saint Helena. The incident 
was reported to and investigated by the American consul 
on the island. Captain Clarke avowed that he did not 
know what had triggered the mutiny. He maintained 
that the voyage had been uneventful until the sudden 
outbreak of violence. However, Clarke’s reputation was 
iniquitous. In 1873, he was tried for acts of cruelty 
committed while he commanded the Sunrise. Two of 
that ship’s company, Charles Brown and a man named 
Coudliff, committed suicide by jumping overboard 
during a voyage from New York to San Francisco. 
After a lengthy trial at San Francisco, Clarke was 
convicted on October 28" and sentenced to fourteen 
months in prison. He was also fined $1,000. The first 
and second officers of the Sunrise were also convicted 
and sent to prison. Not long afterwards, Clarke was 
pardoned by President Ulysses S. Grant. 

Clarke arrived in New York City aboard the 
Cunard steamer Servia on February 22, 1886. Many 
people believed his claim of innocence. 

However, on April 9, 1886, Hendricsen, 
Sonnberg, and five other crewmen of the Frank N. 
Thayer landed at Boston. These men told a different 
story. Both Clarke and Holmes, the first mate, were 
criminally vicious, frequently beating sailors at night. 
The two mutineers had often been victims of Clarke and 
Holmes during the voyage. This cruelty triggered the 
desperate mutiny, according to the men. They gave 
detailed accounts of their brutal treatment at the hands of 
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Clarke and his officers, who were obviously sadists of the 
worst kind. Clarke was an inveterate brute who ruled 
his ships with terror. After driving two men to suicide 
aboard the Sunrise, the authorities should never have 
allowed him the command of a garbage scow. 

The Frank N. Thayer was built at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, by John Currier, Jr., and she was 
launched in October 1878. She was 220 feet long and of 
1,648 net tons. The Boston firm of Thayer & Lincoln 
was her original owner. At the time she was burned, she 
was owned by Edward Lawrence, of Boston, and 
insured for $50,000. With a cargo for Shanghai, she 
sailed from New York City on February 13, 1885. From 
China, she sailed to Manila, where she was chartered by 
Vernon H. Brown & Co., agents for the Cunard Line, to 
carry sugar and hemp to New York. She cleared Manila 
on Saturday, October 31, 1885. Her last cargo was 
insured for $20,000. 


Principal Sources: 

Lockhart, J. G. Strange Tales of the Seven Seas. New 
York: D. Appleton, 1930. (pp. 95-109.) 

“Alleged Brutality to Seamen.” New York Times, 1873, 
Oct. 1, 1:7. 

“Burned by Mutineers.” New York Times, 1886, Jan. 31, 
2:4. 

“Capt. Clarke’s Career.” New York Times, 1886, Feb. 9, 
4:7. 

“How a Mutiny Was Provoked.” New York Times, 1886, 
Apr. 10, 1:6. 
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The Wreck of the Flora Temple 


On Saturday, October 8, 1859, the clipper ship 
Flora Temple sailed from the Portuguese colony of 
Macao on a chartered voyage to deliver 850 Chinese 
laborers to Havana. Her crew totaled fifty men. 

Three days out, the laborers, who were restricted 
to certain parts of the ship by gates, tried to seize the 
ship. A murderous group rushed a crewman on guard at 
one of the gates and killed him with savage blows from a 
hatchet. Another group tried to create a diversion by 
shouting, “Fire! Fire!” 

It was 7:00 a.m., Captain Johnson was just 
coming on deck, and he saw the ferocious group 
storming the aft cabin. He darted below and armed 
himself with a revolver. He pressed his brother and the 
ship’s doctor, A. P. Childs, into service, arming them as 
well. On deck the three men corralled the ruffians 
behind the barricades with a half-dozen shots. 

Apparently, some of the Chinese hatched a 
conspiracy to murder the crew and seize the ship. 
Pirates in the area were known to function in this 
manner. Often the pirates would conceal themselves 
among the normal passengers on board a vessel. Once at 
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sea, these pirates would overpower the crew and sail the 
vessel to a remote spot or rendezvous with a pirate ship 
at sea. The crew of the Flora Temple had to be on guard 
continuously. This had created a very tense climate on 
board. 

On the fourth day out, the Flora Temple 
encountered a strong southwesterly gale. Captain 
Johnson was apprehensive that the storm might drive his 
ship eastward onto one of the Tizard Reefs located at 
about 10° N latitude. These reefs, thirty miles long and 
eight miles wide, were known to be dry at low tide. 
Captain Johnson, however, was able to obtain sights at 
noon that indicated that the Flora Temple was about 
thirty-six miles west of the nearest reef. He estimated 
that the ship would not be near the reefs until 8:00 p.m. 
At 7:20, Captain Johnson came on deck from the tea 
table. The officer of the watch reported that a good 
lookout had been maintained from the topsail yard. 
Johnson was anxious about approaching the reefs, and he 
sent the officer of the watch forward to take a better 
look at what lay ahead. Immediately after this, the 
lookout cried, “Hard up!” The helm was put hard up, 
and the spanker was lowered. When this was done, the 
officer of the watch returned aft and gave orders to put 
the helm hard down. The breakers were close by, 
extending in a curve from four points on the starboard 
bow to three points on the port bow. The yards were 
braced around to cease the forward motion of the ship, 
but it was too late to stop a big ship like the Flora 
Temple. She struck lightly at first. Then there was a 
series of calamitous shocks; the breakers rose high along 
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side the ship. On the port side of the Flora Temple, 
pieces of her planking and timbers were tossed about by 
the waves. After more jolts, the ship’s movement ceased, 
and she was locked tight onto the reef with a 
pronounced list to port. Water flooded between the 
decks. 

The Flora Temple was hard aground with a gale 
raging, and the crew was fearful that they would be 
murdered by the Chinese laborers. The fear of the crew 
was so great that the captain ordered the two quarter 
boats to be launched. He put an officer and five men in 
each boat, and gave them orders to stand by the ship so 
that refuge and assistance would be nigh. This did little 
to calm the crew. 

At midnight, the dinghies where launched. After 
which, only fifteen crewmen and the longboat remained 
on board the Flora Temple. The remaining crewmen 
had to labor long and hard to launch the longboat, 
which was very large. To frighten the Chinese laborers, 
shots were fired. Finally, at 4 a.m. the longboat was 
launched, and with the captain and last of the Flora 
Temple’s crew, passed through the breakers. 

At dawn, the situation appeared grim. It was 
obvious that the Flora Temple’s keel was broken, her list 
to port was extreme, and her starboard quarterdeck was 
awash. The port quarter boat, with Walton (the second 
mate) and five men, was gone—either lost in the gale or 
frightened off by the shots fired during the night. All 
the Chinese men had gathered on the dry decks of the 
crippled and stranded ship. After surveying the terrible 
sight, the captain ordered the crew to take the longboat 
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around the northern point of the reefs. Once on the 
other side of the breakers, the longboat joined the 
starboard quarter boat, under the command of Marshall, 
the first mate. The other small boats were there also. 

Captain Johnson decided to abandon the small 
boats. The men in these were transferred to the 
longboat or the starboard quarter boat. When this 
operation was completed, the longboat contained thirty- 
one men, including Johnson, his brother, and Doctor 
Childs. The quarter boat contained Marshall, nine men, 
and two boys. At 9:00 a.m. on October 13", the two 
boats sailed westwards. The wreck was located at 10° 
16' N, 113° 20' E, or about 500 miles east of Cochin 
China. 

On Saturday, October 15", the boats were struck 
by a strong gale from the west-southwest. During the 
storm, the two boats were driven apart. For six days, the 
men in the open longboat were lashed by heavy rain and 
violent winds. The swells were mountainous. The men 
were continually drenched by rain and by waves 
breaking over the longboat. Salt-water boils erupted 
painfully on the skin of the men in the boat. Sleep was 
nearly impossible. Each man had to subsist on half a pint 
of water and one biscuit per day. 

On October 22", the storm ended. Captain 
Johnson determined that the longboat had been blown 
to 13° N. The storm had pushed them off course by 
some 200 miles. Captain Johnson decided to head for 
Tourane (modern Da Nang) in Cochin China, sight of a 
French naval base since its capture from Annam in the 
previous year. The longboat reached land located south 
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of Tourane on October 26". But, on account of a 
strong current, they secured the boat to a fisherman’s 
stake overnight. On the following evening, the French 
squadron was sighted, but the longboat could not round 
the cape. Therefore, Captain Johnson directed the boat 
to a small fishing village, where the survivors were 
received hospitably. Finally, on the evening of the 28", 
the longboat reached Tourane. The survivors were 
taken aboard the Gironde, a French warship. Without 
delay, Captain Johnson appealed to Admiral Page to 
search for the lost boat and rescue the Chinese laborers 
stranded on the hulk of the Flora Temple. 

Admiral Page responded with appropriate 
urgency. The Gironde set sail at once for the wreck of 
the Flora Temple. On November 2, 1859, the Gironde 
came within sight of the reef, but the Flora Temple was 
gone. A boat was launched from the French vessel to 
investigate more closely. Upon navigating the breakers, 
the boat crew found the port side of the Flora Temple 
from the main chain forward floating in the water. The 
doomed ship had broken up on the reef. There was no 
sign of the 850 laborers, who were last seen crowding 
her decks. Within a short distance of the wreck, the 
boat crew made a sounding and found no bottom at 
twenty-seven fathoms. A mile to the northwest, there 
was no bottom at seventy fathoms. The reef was very 
narrow—about 150 yards wide—and extended in an arc 
for about half a mile. The Gironde’s navigator plotted 
the reef at 10° 19' N, 113° 13' E. 

The Flora Temple was built in 1853 by J. 
Abraham, Baltimore. She was 1,915 tons. 
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Principal Sources: 
“Ship Flora Temple, The.” New York Times, 1860, Feb. 6, 
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The Lost Continent 


XGEARNED men had surmised, since the time of 
the ancient Greeks, that there must be a great southern 
continent, Terra Australis; however, no known human 
had ever seen it until the nineteenth century. Although, 
a very good likeness of Terra Australis is depicted on a 
map of 1531 by Oronetus Finaeus; it was a chimera, like 
mythical Atlantis, that sailors began to seek out slowly, 
in the eighteenth century. A few adventurous souls 
sailing southwards a few degrees of latitude at a time. 
Eighty-one years before Antarctica was discovered, a 
French navigator, employed by the Compagnie des 
Indes, claimed to have seen it. Jean-Baptiste-Charles 
Bouvet de Lozier deviated southwards from his normal 
course and sighted land about 3:00 p.m. on Thursday, 
January 1, 1739. He was about 1,600 miles south- 
southwest of the Cape of Good Hope. Fog greatly 
hampered Bouvet’s efforts to go ashore. After charting 
his discovery at 54° S, 9° E and naming it Cap de la 
Circoncision, he sailed away after ten days off shore, 
believing that he had seen a northern headland of the 
southern continent. January 1%, was the feast 
commemorating the Circumcision of Christ. 
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For years afterwards no one was sure what 
Bouvet had found. Was it a small island? an iceberg? the 
promontory of a mainland? 

In 1772, the renowned Captain James Cook, 
commanding H.M.S. Resolution, tried to find Bouvet’s 
Cape Circumcision. He failed, but he became the first 
known navigator to cross the Antarctic Circle when he 
reached 67° 15' S, 39° 35' E on January 17, 1773. Cook, 
however, never sighted the continent. He concluded 
that the region was merely a frozen sea. 

In 1774, Tobias Furneaux, commanding H.M.S. 
Adventure, also tried to find Bouvet’s land without 
success. 

While returning home, Cook made a second 
attempt to find the “cape” in 1775. Being unsuccessful 
again, Cook concluded that Bouvet had mistaken an 
enormous iceberg for land. The voyages of Cook and 
Furneaux proved that if a southern continent existed, it 
was in the very high latitudes. Bouvet had certainly not 
seen a headland of a southern continent. Many doubted 
that he had seen even an island. Except in France, 
Bouvet was discredited—his continent had vanished. 

The Royal Navy discounted Bouvet’s claim, but 
an enterprising seal-hunting firm, Enderby Bros., of 
London, thought that the rookeries that might exist in 
Bouvet’s land could yield a fortune. The firm launched a 
private expedition, which sailed from San Sebastian, 
Brazil, on Monday, August 22, 1808. Two vessels 
comprised this expedition: the Swan, a snow, under the 
command of James Lindsay, and the Orter, a brig, under 
the command of Thomas Hopper. It was Captain 
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Lindsay’s vessel that fell in with land on Thursday, 
October 6, 1808. Lindsay had discovered a small island 
about five miles in diameter, which was surrounded by a 
great amount of pack ice. No one could go ashore. 
Lindsay reckoned the island to be at 54° 15'S, 4° 15' E. 
Bouvet had seen the northwest portion of this island 
sixty-nine years before. The Otter joined the Swan, and 
on the 13" both vessels departed. 

Not many people heeded Lindsay’s discovery—or 
more aptly—rediscovery. 

Before any one else visited Bouvet Island, as it 
became known, Antarctic land was sighted on Thursday, 
February 18, 1819 by Captain William Smith, of the 
British brig Williams, after having been driven about 
500 miles south of Cape Horn by a storm. Smith 
returned to the South Shetland Islands and landed on 
King George Island on October 18, 1819, finding the 
timbers from the San Telmo, a Spanish vessel that had 
been wrecked with all hands. The Walliams, under 
charter by Edward Bransfield, R.N., with Smith as pilot 
and captain, reached Trinity Island, four miles off the 
mainland, on January 30, 1820. In 1831, the land that 
Smith and Bransfield saw while exploring the area of 
Trinity Island was named Graham Land after the first 
lord of the Admiralty by John Biscoe, an Enderby Bros. 
captain. Nathaniel Brown Palmer, an American sealer 
commanding the sloop Hero, “discovered” the peninsula 
that bears his name on November 18, 1820. Graham 
Land and Palmer Peninsula are the same; a 1964 
agreement settled on Antarctic Peninsula as its name. A 
Russian explorer, Fabian Gottlieb von Bellingshausen, 
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circumnavigated Antarctica from 1819 to 1821. He 
discovered some offshore islands, most notably 
Alexander I Island and Peter I Island. John Davis, an 
American sealer commanding the Cecilia, put men 
ashore on the mainland of the Antarctic Peninsula near 
Trinity Island on February 7, 1821. Davis’s party was 
the first known landing on the continent. At the time, 
however, he did not know whether he was on the 
mainland or an island. In fact, it would be another 
twenty years before proof established that Antarctica was 
a continent. This occurred in 1839/40, when Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N., sailed along the coast for 1,500 miles 
from 102° E to 142° 20' E. 

Bouvet Island was not forgotten. An American 
sealer, Benjamin Morrell, Jr., claimed that he had 
anchored off shore for two days in 1822. He charted the 
island at 54° 15'S, 6° 11' E. Morrell was a vauntful man 
given to telling many sea yarns in his day; therefore, his 
claim, made ten years later, is not given much credit. 
Also, his coordinates are very near the track of Cook, 
who could not have missed the island providing that 
Morrell’s charting was accurate. 

George Norris, commanding the Enderby sealer- 
brig Sprightly, approached Bouvet Island on December 
10, 1825. He circumnavigated the island, which 
confirmed that it was an island. Unlike other visitors, 
Norris landed on the 16™ and took possession of the 
island for his king—George IV. He called the island 
“Liverpool,” after the prime minister. He charted it at 
54° 15'S, 5° E. The court of St. James promptly ignored 
Norris’s annexation. 
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Curiously, Norris reported another island to the 
northeast of Bouvet Island. He named this small, low- 
lying island Thompson Island. Three miles to the 
southeast of it, he discovered three islets, which he 
named the Chimneys; and three miles to the south of 
these, he discovered a lone rock. No one had ever 
reported these features before. The coordinates for these 
islands, which the Enderby company submitted the 
Admiralty, were hopelessly garbled. No one could quite 
figure out where exactly Norris had been or what he had 
seen. In later years, three expeditions failed to find 
Thompson Island, the Chimneys, or the unnamed rock. 
Presumably, Norris mistook earth-encrusted icebergs for 
land. Mistakes of this nature were rather common and 
produced a number of bogus islands on old charts. 
There is the case of Doubtful Island, sighted by Sir James 
Clark Ross off Victoria Land, and so named because he 
could not tell whether it was an island or an iceberg. 
The “island” was aptly named—it turned out to be an 
iceberg. Also, there is the case of Dougherty Island, 
removed from Admiralty charts in 1935 as non-existent, 
but sighted many times beginning in 1800 in the region 
of 59° S, 90°-120° W. 

Bouvet Island was now forgotten. Lindsay and 
Norris were completely ignored. Only the Royal Navy 
mattered, and the Royal Navy could not find Bouvet 
Island. Ross knew nothing of Lindsay and Norris when 
he went south in 1840 with the Erebus and the Terror. 
Ross explored Antarctica, discovering the Ross Sea, 
Victoria Land, and Ross Island. After circumnavigating 
the continent in 1843, Ross intended to sail along 54° 15' 
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S until he came to Bouvet Island. Just before he reached 
it, Ross was blown off course. He passed northeast of the 
island at a distance of about eighteen miles. His lookouts 
could not distinguish it from the numerous icebergs that 
floated in the region. When Ross steered his ships back 
on course, the island was far astern. 

While conducting a magnetic survey for the 
Royal Navy in 1845, Thomas E. L. Moore sailed out of 
his way to search for Bouvet Island. Like his 
predecessors, Moore was unable to find the island. He 
did report a rock, which he named Pagoda Rock after his 
ship, at 60° 11' S, 4° 43' E, but subsequent searches have 
failed to find it. After Moore, the Royal Navy was to 
look no more for Bouvet Island. Although, using 
inaccurate information provided by Norris and others, 
the Admiralty put Bouvet Island on its charts in 1853, 
along with the phantom companions supposedly sighted 
over the years by captains such as Moore and Norris. 

The British cartographers acted just in time. In 
the late nineteenth century, three American captains 
reported sightings of Bouvet Island. The persistent 
problem of its location was definitively solved by the 
German research vessel Valdivia. In 1898, she sailed into 
the extreme South Atlantic. Her navigator guided her to 
the positions recorded by Lindsay, Morrell, and Norris. 
No land was found in any of these spots. The Valdivia 
continued her search. On Friday, November 25, 1898, 
she fell in with land at about 3:00 p.m. The Germans, 
using modern methods, determined Bouvet Island to be 
at 54° 26'S, 3° 24' E. 
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On Thursday, December 1, 1927, the Norwegian 
flag was hoisted over Bouvet Island by Captain Harald 
Horntvedt, who was acting on instructions from the 
Oslo government. Although the island had been sighted 
more frequently in the late nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century, the landing party from the 
Norvegia were the first humans to set foot on the island 
in over one hundred years. Since February 27, 1930, 
Bouvet Island has been a dependency of Norway. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim in 1928. Attempts by 
South Africa to establish a weather station in the 1960s 
failed. An automated meteorological station was 
established in 1977. Five men operated a weather station 
on the island from 1978 to 1979. It is one of the least 
visited spots on earth. 

The sudden interest in Bouvet Island during the 
1920s was generated by its potential value in the 
growing commerce of Antarctica—whaling, sealing, 
fishing, and guano gathering. The Falkland Islands 
Dependencies produced one hundred million dollars in 
whale oil from 1909 to 1918. In 1928, fifty whale 
catchers were operating in the Falkland Dependencies. 
The voyage of the Norvegia was co-sponsored by Lars 
Christensen, a commercial whaler of Sandefjord, 
Norway. Almost two months after Horntvedt landed on 
Bouvet Island, the Norwegian firm Johan Rassmussen 
and Company, was granted, on January 28, 1928, an 
exclusive contract by the British Colonial Office to 
exploit the whale oil resources and guano deposits on 
Bouvet Island and Thompson Island. Rassmussen 
already held a similar contract in the Ross Dependency, a 
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territory above 60° S and between 160° E and 150° W, 
and administered by New Zealand since 1923. 
Thompson Island was included in Rassmussen’s 
concession as a precaution to protect his rights to it. It 
had been sighted only once since its “discovery,” and an 
expedition in 1926 by the German research vessel 
Meteor failed to find it. The weather was excellent, but 
no island could be seen. Over the reported position, the 
Meteor obtained a sounding of 778 fathoms (4,668 feet). 
Thompson Island had never existed. This was to be the 
fate of Rassmussen’s contract with the British Colonial 
Office. The Norwegian Foreign Ministry informed the 
British that Norway claimed Bouvet Island and had 
recently occupied it. Horntvedt had already killed 800 
hair seals and countless penguins in one month. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British foreign secretary, demurred 
and claimed that British ownership was valid. In 
addition to hunting, Horntvedt established a depot of 
food, medicine, and other items to aid any shipwreck 
survivors that might reach Bouvet Island. The British 
had never attempted even this rudimentary use of the 
place. The Norwegians also planned to station a 
scientific team on the island. According to some experts 
on international law, occupation is essential for 
ownership. The Norwegians prevailed—Bouvet Island 
was theirs. 

Not satisfied with Bouvet Island, the Norwegians 
continued to seek new bases for their whaling 
enterprises. In 1929, a Norwegian expedition made the 
first known landing on Peter I Island, situated at 68° 48' 
S, 90° 35' W. This island had been sighted over one 
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hundred years earlier by Bellingshausen. | Norway 
asserted sovereignty over the island on May 1, 1931. 

Bouvet Island is the most remote piece of land on 
earth. For over one thousand miles in every direction 
there is nothing but wind swept ocean with the 
occasional iceberg. The coast of Queen Maude Land is 
1,100 miles away to the south; the coast of Enderby 
Land is about 1,700 miles to the southeast; the South 
Sandwich Islands are about 1,200 miles distant; Prince 
Edward Island and Marion Island are about 1,700 miles 
to the northeast; Gough Island is over 1,400 miles to the 
north-northwest; and the Cape of Good Hope is some 
1,600 miles away. No other piece of land on earth is so 
far from other land. The island is formed by a volcanic 
cone that rises to 3,068 feet above sea level. Its twenty- 
three square miles are covered by a glacier that meets the 
sea with high vertical cliffs. It is located at 54° 25' S, 3° 
21' E—in the heart of over three million square miles of 
open ocean. That Bouvet spotted this desolate speck of 
land at random during a short excursion, is a minor 
miracle. 
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Mary Celeste: The Archetypal Ghost Ship 


tHE Mary Celeste was a little brigantine, 103 
feet in length and 282 tons. She was one of the many 
thousands of sturdy, hard-working sailers that carried on 
maritime commerce in the late nineteenth century. Had 
she foundered in heavy weather, had she been wrecked 
on a reef or scuttled for insurance, had she burned, or 
even disappeared without a trace, she would have been 
forgotten. Instead, she became a legend. 

The saga of the Mary Celeste began on 
Wednesday, December 4, 1872, at about 1:30 p.m., 
when she was seen by the British brigantine Dei Gratia, 
sailing an erratic course 600 miles west of Gibraltar. Her 
jib and fore-topmast staysail were set, her lower fore- 
topsail was ripped, and her fore-sail, upper fore-topsail, 
and main staysail were missing. The Dei Gratia’s crew 
could not hail any one aboard the Mary Celeste. Oliver 
E. Deveau, first mate of the Dei Gratia, John Wright, 
second mate, and Able Seaman John Johnson took a boat 
and came along side the mysterious craft. Deveau and 
Wright boarded her. They found no boats on board. 
For a half-hour, the two men inspected the derelict. 
They found that the fore hatch and the lazaret hatch 
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were off. The skylight was opened. The main staysail 
was found lying over the stovepipe of the galley. The 
hold, containing 1,700 barrels of crude alcohol, was 
flooded with three and a half feet of seawater, a 
considerable amount for a small vessel, but not 
significant enough to cause alarm. The forward house 
was flooded up to the coaming, and there was much 
water between the decks. The standing rigging was 
undamaged, but some of the running rigging had been 
carried away. Apparently, the Mary Celeste had recently 
experienced heavy seas; but the opened skylight 
indicated that she had been abandoned in good weather; 
it would not have been left open in a gale. The binnacle 
was dislocated and the compass was smashed. The ship’s 
papers were missing, as were the captain’s sextant, 
chronometer, and navigation book. The log slate was 
found in the first mate’s cabin; the last entry on it was 
dated November 25", when at 8:00 a.m. the northeastern 
point of Santa Maria Island, Azores, was six miles to the 
south-southwest. 

After completing their inspection, Deveau and 
Wright returned to the Dei Gratia and made a report to 
Captain David Reed Morehouse. Deveau suggested that 
he be given two men so that he could sail the derelict to 
Gibraltar. At first, Morehouse was against the plan. 
Both vessels would be undermanned with a 600-mile 
voyage ahead of them. Morehouse knew, however, that 
the Dei Gratia and her cargo of refined petroleum were 
worth about $40,000. The value of the Mary Celeste 
and her cargo must be similar. In fact, the derelict and 
her cargo were insured for $46,043. The owners of the 
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Dei Gratia and her crew would surely be entitled to a 
generous salvage award for saving the Mary Celeste. 
After consulting his crew, Morehouse agreed to 
Deveau’s proposal. 

Deveau, who had previously commanded a brig, 
had his own nautical instruments. Morehouse lent him a 
barometer, compass, and watch. Charles Lund and 
Augustus Anderson joined Deveau on the Mary Celeste. 
The two vessels sailed within sight of each other nearly 
every day, and they frequently exchanged messages. 
The weather was fine until they entered the Strait of 
Gibraltar. At this point, a storm struck and the Dei 
Gratia lost sight of her prize. On December 12", the 
Dei Gratia entered port without the Mary Celeste. 
There must have been some tense hours while 
Morehouse and his crew waited for Deveau and his 
companions. 

The following day, Friday, December 13", the 
Mary Celeste arrived in Gibraltar. Thomas J. Vecchio, 
marshal of the Vice-Admiralty Court, took the derelict 
into custody. The court proceedings began on 
December 18". The queen’s proctor, Frederick Solly 
Flood, as prosecutors are wont, set out to find the 
criminals responsible for the Mary Celeste’s predicament. 
He seems to have tried his best to prove that mutiny, 
barratry, or piracy was responsible for the whole affair. 
Flood’s prejudice seems to have infected the judge and 
other officials of the court. John Austin, surveyor of 
shipping, upon examining the derelict, found marks on 
the bow supposedly cut by a sharp instrument. 
Apparently, he thought that the crew may have tried to 
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scuttled the vessel so that a fraudulent insurance claim 
could be made. The same marks, however, were 
examined by R. N. Shufeldt, commanding the U.S.S. 
Plymouth, and he concluded that they were caused by 
strain on the planks, which had splintered. No human 
agency was involved, according to Shufeldt. 

Flood had suspicions about the crew of the Mary 
Celeste. The American consul in Gibraltar, Horatio J. 
Sprague, in an official correspondence to the assistant 
secretary of state, criticized Flood’s disparaging 
accusations against the crewmen. Sprague called the 
imputations “groundless.” 

The Mary Celeste had cleared New York on 
November 7", bound for Genoa. On board were 
Benjamin Spooner Briggs, master; Sarah E. Briggs, his 
wife; Sophia Matilda Briggs, his infant daughter; Albert 
G. Richardson, first mate; Andrew Gilling, second mate; 
Edward William Head, cook and steward; Volkert 
Lorenzen, seaman; Arian Martens, seaman; Boz 
Lorenzen, seaman; and Gottlieb Goodschaad, seaman. 

Investigations of these people indicated that all 
were honest and law abiding. Mutiny and barratry seem 
to be unlikely explanations. Also Briggs was not a 
tyrannical captain and thus not likely to provoke a 
mutiny. The fact that the fore—crew—and aft—officers 
—were not substantially different numerically would 
make mutiny an unlikely event, although still possible. 
Briggs was part owner of the Mary Celeste; and so, this 
would preclude a conspiracy between Morehouse and 
Briggs to split the salvage money—Briggs would have 
defrauded himself and made less money than from an 
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honest voyage. As for piracy, there were no pirates 
known to be operating in the waters of the Azores, and 
the ship was not plundered. Morehouse and Deveau 
were honest seamen—men not prone to murder and 
piracy. 

Of the many other theories that have been 
offered over the years, most are farfetched or statistically 
improbable. Evidence indicates that the passengers and 
crew abandoned the Mary Celeste in a hurry. That the 
hatches were opened—not blown off by an explosion 
because none were upside down as sometimes stated—is 
a vital clue. Deveau believed that the pumps were 
sounded and that an error was made—the water in the 
hold was thought to be more than the actual amount. 
Panic spread. The ten people on board scrambled to 
launch the boat, believing that the Mary Celeste would 
sink at any moment. The little boat—probably sixteen 
to twenty feet long—was lost at sea. In another possible 
scenario, panic spread when the hold was opened and 
sounds like crackling flames were heard. The cargo had 
been loaded in New York, a city much colder in 
November than are the Azores. Ice may have formed in 
the hold while the Mary Celeste was being loaded; and 
when this came into contact with the warmer air of the 
Azores, it cracked and popped, like thousands of ice 
cubes, creating the auricular illusion of flames. The 
cargo, needless to say, was highly flammable. A fire in 
the hold, even an imagined one, could have ignited a 
panic. Rupert T. Gould, a writer of true mysteries and a 
retired Royal Navy officer, agreed with Deveau, with 
the caveat that Briggs, an experienced ship’s master, 
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would never have allowed the panic to spread. There is 
no evidence, however, that Briggs was dead, sick, or lost 
overboard. His loss would surely have been recorded in 
the logbook or on the log slate. This leaves the cargo as 
the key to the mystery. Alcohol burns with little or no 
visible flame. Briggs, a New England Puritan, had never 
shipped it before. A superstitious dread of alcohol, 
crepitations from the hold combined with vapors, and a 
solicitous concern for his wife and daughter, may have 
combined to cause the fatal mistake to abandon ship. 

There are several know instances of vessels 
thought to be sinking, being abandoned at sea only to 
remain afloat. Something like this must have happened 
to the James B. Chester, which was founded deserted on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1855 in the region of 30° N, 
40° W, or about 600 miles southwest of the Azores, 
somewhat in the area where the Mary Celeste was 
found. The Chester was described as being in perfect 
order, but all her papers were missing. It was not known 
how many boats she carried or if any were missing. 
Another such incident occurred later in 1855, involving 
the New York clipper Carrier Pigeon. On October 21%, 
as the steamer Sabrina was about to enter the harbor of 
Cork, her master was informed of a derelict twenty miles 
to the south. The Sabrina altered course and found the 
clipper with not a soul on board. She was towed into 
the harbor. A few days latter, the crew of the Carrier 
Pigeon arrived in an open boat. They were amazed to 
find the ship that they had abandoned had arrived before 
they. No doubt, the captain was more than a little 
embarrassed by his poor judgment. 
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Captain Shufeldt expressed the hope that the boat 
from the Mary Celeste had been picked up by a vessel 
heading for a distant port. The survivors, he hoped, 
would eventually be heard from. In the meanwhile, the 
court proceedings dragged on. The Dei Gratia and her 
cargo were expected in Genoa. Deveau, Wright, and 
Lund completed their testimony on December 20". 
Anderson and Johnson testified on December 21%. The 
owners of the Dei Gratia apparently expected an award 
to be made following the examination of the Mary 
Celeste by Austin, which was ordered by the court on 
December 20", and performed on the 23”. 
Subsequently, it appears that the Dei Gratia’s owners 
ordered Morehouse to remain at Gibraltar (he was their 
agent in the matter and authorized to collect any award), 
while Deveau took charge of the Dei Gratia and sailed 
her to Genoa to discharge her cargo. Deveau sailed on 
December 23". The judge was incensed. To punish the 
crew for having the audacity to deliver the cargo 
shipped in Dei Gratia’s hold, the judge reduced the 
salvage award, which was made on March 14, 1873. 
Apparently, the judge expected the Dei Gratia, her 
cargo, and her crew to remain at Gibraltar for three 
months as if under arrest. The award was £1,700 or 
about $8,300. The expected compensation should have 
been about $23,000. The award was an insult to the 
crew of the Dei Gratia; not only had they saved the 
Mary Celeste and her cargo, they performed a valuable 
public service, as well. A derelict, such as the Mary 
Celeste, adrift on the high seas without lights is a serious 
hazard to other vessels. 
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In the meanwhile, the Mary Celeste was restored 
to her owners on Tuesday, February 25, 1873. Under 
the command of George W. Blatchford, she sailed for 
Genoa on March 10°, with her original cargo, which 
was delivered on March 21%. Only nine barrels had 
leaked. The consignee could make no claim with the 
underwriters. No signs of explosion or fire were found. 

In the interim, no word was received from Briggs 
or any company of the Mary Celeste. They were never 
seen again. 

For many years after the affair, at least six men 
“confessed” to being survivors of the Mary Celeste. One 
of the most notorious of these “survivors” was John 
Pemberton, whose story was given currency by 
Laurence J. Keating in a book published in 1929. 
Pemberton’s story also appeared in Chambers’s Journal 
for July 1926 and the Evening Standard (London) for 
May 6, 1929. Pemberton claimed to have been steward 
on the Mary Celeste in 1872. According to his story, a 
number of mishaps occurred during the voyage; for 
instance, Mrs. Briggs was crushed by her piano and 
buried at sea along with the instrument. None of his 
story concurred with the known facts of the case. 
Among the personal effects and property returned to the 
United States was Mrs. Briggs’ harpsichord. 

Another so-called survivor was Abel Fosdyk, an 
old servant to an Oxford don, who, while on his 
deathbed, gave a written “confession” to his master in 
1913. Fosdyk claimed in the document to have been 
one of the crew of the Mary Celeste. He told of 
watching, from an improvised quarterdeck, the captain 
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and mate engaged in a swimming race around the ship. 
The makeshift structure collapsed, pitching everyone 
into the sea with the captain and mate. All but Fosdyk 
were killed by sharks. Again, none of Fosdyk’s details of 
the vessel and her crew matched the known facts. His 
story was fantasy. 

Much fallacious information about the Mary 
Celeste has been passed into history by a short story 
published in the January 1884 issue of Cornhill 
Magazine. The most obnoxious of these spurious facts 
being the name “Marie Celeste.” The actual vessel is 
often referred to by the fictional name created by Arthur 
Conan Doyle for his story “J. Habakuk Jephson’s 
Statement.” Although Doyle’s work appears to be an 
authentic account, it is a work of fiction. His literary 
device of verisimilitude was so successful that the United 
States Department of State took note of the story. The 
American consul in Gibraltar, Horatio J. Sprague, 
wondered if the author (Doyle’s name did not appear in 
the magazine) knew anything truthful about the 
disappearance of the Mary Celeste’s crew and whether 
he should be investigated. 

The keel of the Mary Celeste was laid at Spencer’s 
Island, Nova Scotia, (in the Minas Basin) by the 
shipwright Joshua Dewis in 1860. She was launched in 
May 1861 and christened Amazon. On June 10, 1861, 
she was registered at Parrsboro, about 65 miles northwest 
of Halifax. Nine days later, her first master, Robert 
McLellan, died at Spencer’s Island. Still called the 
Amazon, she ran aground at Glace Bay, Cape Breton 
Island, about November 1, 1867. On December 31, 
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1868, a registration was issued by the United States that 
changed her name to Mary Celeste. The new owner 
was Richard W. Haines, an American, who had paid 
$1,750 for her. She remained Mary Celeste for the rest 
of her career. In 1869, James H. Winchester acquired 
controlling shares: 6/8. Just before the Mary Celeste 
sailed on her fateful voyage, Captain Briggs acquired 
8/24 ownership. Winchester owned half of her. On 
January 3, 1885, she was wrecked on Rochelais Reef near 
Miragoane, Haiti. Her master, Gilman C. Parker, was 
charged with barratry; and although he was acquitted, 


his career was ruined. The Mary Celeste was a total loss. 
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The Mystery of the Carroll A. Deering 


SN the later part of 1920 and in the early part of 
1921 many ships disappeared in the North Atlantic. Few 
people paid much heed to the losses. Winter in the 
North Atlantic waters can be a violent and dangerous 
season for vessels at sea. A mysterious dimension, 
however, soon compounded the disappearances. 

On Sunday night, January 30, 1921, a five- 
masted schooner, with all sails set, was driven onto 
Diamond Shoals, North Carolina, during a fierce storm. 
At seven the next morning, a surfboat was launched into 
the breakers. The seas were so violent that the lifeboat 
from station #183 could get only within 400 yards of the 
vessel. Waves were breaking over her, and the lifeboat 
crew could not read her name. All her boats were gone, 
and there was no sign of life. 

The weather prevented any one from boarding 
the derelict until February A when a boarding party 
reached her. She was identified as the Carrol] A. 
Deering of Bath, Maine, bound for Norfolk from Rio de 
Janeiro. All her papers and the log were missing. Her 
hold was flooded to within five feet of the upper deck, 
and she had settled fourteen feet into the sand. Two red 
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lights had been placed high in the rigging, a signal for a 
wreck ashore, an abandoned ship at sea, or a vessel out of 
control. 

Almost at once the ghost ship became sensational. 
It was strange that all her sails were set when she was 
abandoned by her crew of twelve. Even respectable 
newspapers mentioned mutiny with hardly the slightest 
evidence. However, the derelict might have been 
forgotten; after all, she was a casualty of a gale, which is 
not too mysterious. Although, no one could quite figure 
out why the crew would desert a seaworthy vessel in the 
midst of a storm, for she was only damaged when she 
grounded on the shoals, and this occurred because no 
one was at the helm. The tales that emerged 
subsequently and the events before the grounding have 
won for the Carroll A. Deering the dubious honor of 
being put on a short list that includes the Mary Celeste. 

On the day before she ran aground, the Carroll 
A. Deering passed Cape Lookout at about 4:00 p.m. 
Some of her crew were congregated on the quarterdeck 
—this was unusual. The quarterdeck was normally a 
place for officers only. A red-headed seaman with a 
foreign accent (most of the sailors listed on the manifest 
were Danes) hailed the Lookout Shoals Lightship. He 
wanted the lightship to relay a message to the owners of 
the Carroll A. Deering that she had lost both anchors 
during a gale. The radio on the lightship was out of 
order; therefore, the crew tried to pass the message to a 
steamer that followed the Carrol] A. Deering past Cape 
Lookout. This steamer—she was never identified— 


ignored repeated attempts by the lightship to speak to 
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her. This mystery vessel assumed a sinister aspect. To 
some she was a pirate ship or a rumrunner. This was the 
era of Prohibition when organized crime was a cancer 
metastasizing in the country. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, the Carroll A. 
Deering was aground on Diamond Shoals, waves 
breaking over her. No one knows what occurred 
between Cape Lookout and Diamond Shoals. When she 
was boarded, the Coast Guard found only two cats on 
board. An inspection revealed that the Carroll A. 
Deering was a total loss, for her hull was shattered. 
Some very puzzling facts were discovered by the 
boarding party—most of the clothes and luggage were 
gone, including the captain’s heavy trunk. These items 
were unlikely to be taken when evacuating in an 
emergency. Several pairs of rubber books were in the 
captain’s cabin. The spare bunk in the cabin had been 
slept in, and a chart was marked in one hand to a certain 
point and then marked in another hand. This was very 
mysterious. If the captain had been dead, sick, injured, 
or lost overboard, why was this not reported with the 
news of the lost anchors? Had the crew mutinied? Had 
the vessel been hijacked by rumrunners? Had the 
owners and the crew conspired to deliberately wreck the 
vessel for insurance money? Had Communist agents 
seized the Carroll A. Deering? 

The theory that Soviet agents had taken over the 
Carroll A. Deering became newsworthy. In the period 
following the violent Russian Revolution, a “Red Scare” 
spread around the world. Many governments feared that 
revolutionary forces friendly to the newly organized 
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Soviet Union were at work subverting Western 
capitalism. Suddenly, the fact that many ships had 
disappeared during winter storms became a sinister 
conspiracy. The ghost ship on Diamond Shoals became 
the focus of an investigation by the United States 
government. 

The hysteria began on Monday, April 11, 1921, 
when a message in a bottle was discovered near Cape 
Hatteras. “Deering captured by oil-burning boat 
something like chaser, taking off everything, 
handcufting crew,” it read. “Crew hiding all over ship. 
No chance to escape. Finder please notify headquarters 
of Deering.” 

Although piracy was thought to be extinct, there 
have always been criminals at sea just as there have 
always been criminals on land. However, the message 
supposedly from the Carroll A. Deering would probably 
have been dismissed as a prank, but for the wife and 
daughter of the captain, Willis B. Wormell, who 
launched their own investigation into the disappearance 
of the crew. Mrs. Wormell collected handwriting 
samples from the members of her husband’s crew and 
then had them compared with the script of the message 
in the bottle. Three different handwriting experts 
declared that the writing of the message matched that of 
Henry Bates, the engineer of the Carrol! A. Deering. 
The paper on which the note was written was 
manufactured in Norway and exported in large 
quantities to South America. The bottle had been made 
in Argentina. These facts seemed significant because the 
Carroll A. Deering was returning from a voyage to Rio 
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de Janeiro at the time of the incident. The message in 
the bottle seemed legitimate. Although some people 
scoffed at the idea of pirates in the twentieth century, 
there had been recent occurrences that gave credence to 
the theory that pirates were responsible for the 
disappearance of Captain Wormell and his crew. 

During a campaign against radicals and Soviet 
sympathizers, the New York City Police Department 
raided the offices of the United Russian Workers of the 
United States and Canada, located at 133 East Fifteenth 
Street. Documents and statements collected as a result of 
this raid indicated that members of this organization 
were plotting to seek employment on vessels, seize them 
on the high seas by mutiny, and then sail for Soviet 
ports. At the time of the raid, the Mercury was docked 
at Hoboken, New Jersey. She was specifically 
mentioned in papers seized by the police. Nothing 
happen to the Mercury; apparently, the plotters were 
frightened off when detectives visited her after the raid. 
However, another vessel was not as fortunate. 

A few months after the raid, the William 
O'Brien, a freighter of 3,143 tons, sailed from New 
York, on Wednesday, April 14, 1920, bound for 
Rotterdam. On the following day, the vessel returned to 
port. There had been trouble on board with the crew. 
Presumably, the malcontents were replaced, and the 
steamer headed out to sea again on April 16". Not long 
afterwards, a radio message from the William O’Brien 
reported that she had lost a hatch in a storm. The 
William O’Brien was never seen again. Although it 
seems likely that she foundered in heavy seas, some 
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shipping authorities doubted the authenticity of the 
message, which otherwise appeared straight forward. 
Stormy weather gave other vessels trouble at this time. 
If the case of the William O’Brien were rather dubious, 
another instance of piracy was better substantiated. 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1920, the German 
fishing vessel Senator Schroeder steamed out of the 
North Sea port of Cuxhaven on a voyage to Iceland. 
Her company consisted of her master, two officers, two 
engineers, five able-bodied seamen, two stokers, a cook, 
and one passenger. After the Senator Schroeder had left 
land behind, the captain was confronted by three 
stowaways and three mutinous crewmen. Led by a man 
named Knuefken, the conspirators locked up the captain, 
and then they seized the first officer, first engineer, and 
the passenger. With threats, they forced the remaining 
crewmen to steer the ship to the northwestern Russian 
port of Murmansk, which was reached after ten days. 

Upon arriving at Murmansk on May 1%, 
Knuefken declared that the Senator Schroeder was 
confiscated by the Soviet regime. The captain and other 
prisoners were taken off the vessel and put in prison. On 
May 5", Knuefken and two other conspirators, Jung and 
Appel, left for Petrograd with the four prisoners. The 
two men with Knuefken were German Communists, 
delegates to the Third Internationale from the 
Communist Labor Party. 

Meanwhile, the Senator Schroeder put to sea to 
fish under a Soviet officer. At sea again, the nine 
original crewmen seized control of the vessel and 


returned to Cuxhaven on May 24". The captain and 
others were allowed to leave Moscow in June. 

A year later, Knuefken, Jung, and Heyde (a 
mutinous sailor) were tried on charges of piracy, mutiny, 
and deprivation of liberty in Hamburg before the 
Extraordinary Federal Court. Knuefken was sentenced 
to five years. Heyde was sentenced to eighteen months. 
Jung failed to appear to answer the charges against him. 
Another sailor, Arnswaldt, died before he could be tried. 

The fear of a Red conspiracy to take over vessels 
on the high seas seemed real. Detective Sergeant James 
J. Gegan and Detective Sergeant Henry Barth, of the 
New York City Police Department, went to 
Washington in June 1921. These policemen had been in 
charge of the raid on the office of the United Russian 
Workers. They conferred with federal investigators 
about the evidence for a conspiracy by Soviet 
sympathizers to seize ships and take them to Russian 
ports. 

In early July, more evidence of sinister doings 
along the East Coast was received by the Customs 
House at Baltimore, Maryland. According to a report by 
an official of the Munson Line, the Muna/bro, when 300 
miles east of Philadelphia, was shrouded in fog on the 
night of June Dor Beginning around midnight, the 
officer of the watch, Elliott Diamond, heard, at intervals 
for an hour, a peculiar whistle, not normally used by 
steamers. About 1:00 a.m., June 30", the fog lifted, and 
Diamond spied a vessel heading west off the Munalbro’s 
port side. The mystery ship, with no running lights, was 
closing on the Munalbro at about twenty knots. When 
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about a half mile from the Munalbro, the mystery ship 
shut off her engines. An hour later, the mystery ship 
turned and steamed off in an easterly direction, heading 
out to sea. After a couple of minutes, those on the 
Munalbro could no longer see the mystery ship. 

This mystery ship, like the one seen off Cape 
Lookout, was never identified. Her running lights were 
turned off in a violation of maritime law. Obviously, 
something dubious was afoot. It is unlikely that this 
vessel had anything to do with a Communist conspiracy. 
It is more likely that she was involved in smuggling 
liquor, which had been prohibited by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which had been ratified on January 16, 
1919 and became effective in 1920. This law was 
intensely unpopular. There was an enormous amount of 
money to be made by criminal gangs smuggling rum 
from the Caribbean Islands. The mystery ship seen by 
the Munalbro may have missed a rendezvous in the fog. 
Often smaller vessels would meet bigger ones to off-load 
alcohol and bring it ashore. It was politically expedient 
for some in the government to fan the hysteria against 
the “Reds” rather than acknowledge the ordinary. 

It was to the ordinary that investigators turned in 
order to explain the mystery. The Weather Bureau 
announced on June 23" that severe storms ravaged the 
shipping lanes at the time of the Carroll A. Deering 
incident and continued in February when other vessels 
were lost at sea. One large storm had winds of 90 miles 
per hour. 

On Thursday, August 25, 1921, the Commerce 
Department was the first governmental agency to issue a 
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report on the Carroll A. Deering. The previous claims 
about the paper on which the message was written and 
the bottle in which the message was found, were proved 
to be wrong. In the report, Lawrence Richey stated that 
the bottle had been made in California and that the 
paper was American. The neck of the bottle was so 
narrow that it was unlikely that the paper could have 
been extracted from it without breaking the glass. The 
Buxton, North Carolina, man who had claimed that he 
discovered the message stated in interviews with 
government agents that the letter did not come from the 
Carroll A. Deering. Richey asserted that this man wrote 
the message. The handwriting of the message was 
similar to the Buxton man’s letters to the Customs 
House in Norfolk. Richey’s report, however, did not 
elucidate the fate of the missing crew. If pirates did not 
seize them, what had become of the missing crewmen? 

The most plausible theory is that during a gale, 
the crew thought that the schooner would be driven 
ashore. If the captain were gone, panic may have spread; 
and the crew abandoned ship only to drowned when 
their boat foundered in the rough seas. This leads us 
back to questions about the fate of Captain Wormell. 
Was he the victim of a mutiny? Did he die from natural 
causes or from an accident? Was he taken ill and 
transferred to another vessel? If one of the latter had 
befallen him, why was it not reported? 

Captain Wormell had met an old friend in Rio de 
Janeiro. He was George Goodwin, master of the 
Brooks, and like Wormell, a Maine man. Wormell 
complained to Goodwin about the crew of the Carroll 
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A. Deering, especially the first mate, Charles McLellan. 
After leaving Rio, the Carroll A. Deering stopped in 
Barbados, where McLellan was arrested. The charges 
against him were relatively minor, for he was released 
and allowed to sail when the schooner departed for 
Norfolk. | Alcohol was involved in the incident. 
Wormell complained to J. W. Bunker, another captain 
from Maine, and to W. K. Anderson, master of the 
Virginia Dare, about the excessive drinking of his crew. 
None of this proves that any of the crewmen were 
mutineers; but a week before the Carroll A. Deering 
struck Diamond Shoals, the handwriting on the master’s 
ocean chart changed. Whatever happened to Captain 
Wormell occurred six days before the message about the 
anchors was given to the lightship. We can only 
conclude that something sinister befell him; otherwise, it 
would have been reported with the news of the lost 
anchors. Murder, mutiny, piracy, or barratry—we will 
never know. 

The Carroll A. Deering was built and owned by 
the G. G. Deering Company of Bath, Maine. She was 
launched on Friday, April 4, 1919—the largest and last 
schooner built in the Deering shipyard. She was 2,114 
tons and 235 feet long. 
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oyita: Mysterious Ghost Ship of the 
ye y P 
Pacific 


HE Joyita was a small m/v (motor vessel) 
employed in the interisland transit of passengers and 
freight in the South Pacific. On Monday morning, 
October 3, 1955, she left Apia, Samoa, bound for 
Fakaofo, Tokelau Islands, a voyage of 300 miles. This 
trip should have taken less than two days, but the Joyita 
never arrived. A search that covered 130,000 square 
miles failed to find any trace of her or the twenty-five 
persons who had been aboard. 

The Joyita would have been forgotten, but on 
November 10", the Tuvalu fell in with a half-submerged 
derelict in the region of 14° 42' S, 179° 45' E, a position 
about 450 miles west-southwest of Apia, or about 225 
miles northeast of Suva, the capital of Fiji. Captain 
Gerald Douglas could see clearly the name Joyita on the 
starboard bow. The crew of the Tuvalu made a fruitless 
search for survivors, but they could not enter the flooded 
compartments below deck. Douglas radioed a report of 
his discovery to the authorities of Fiji. A vessel was 
dispatched and took the derelict in tow. 
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The nearest harbor was on Vanua Levu, the 
second largest island of Fiji. Once there, the Joyita was 
pumped out. And the mystery began. Her hull was 
undamaged. Her larboard superstructure was gone. 
Some one had erected an awning aft of the bridge after 
the superstructure had been damaged. At least one 
person survived and sought protection form the tropical 
sun or wanted to catch rainwater. No bodies were 
found in her and much of the cargo was missing. The 
missing deck cargo is not too strange. The Joyita was 
found with a forty-five degree list to port, and wave 
action seems to have carried away the vessel’s 
superstructure on that side. The deck cargo of lumber 
and empty oil drums was likely lost in the same way. 
Harder to explain is missing cargo from the holds. From 
the midships hold, seven cases of aluminum flashing 
were missing. Seventy sacks of dry goods, some 
weighting 150 pounds, were missing from the after hold. 
Either the missing cargo from the holds was jettisoned or 
it was stolen. One of the passengers, a copra buyer, was 
known to have been carrying a large amount of money 
that could not be found. The money, stored in a strong 
box in Captain Miller’s cabin, would have been a useless 
burden of significant weight when evacuating the ship 
in an emergency. 

Rumors spread at once. The Fijians, who 
resented the presence of a large Japanese fishing fleet in 
the area, put blame for the disaster on the Japanese. A 
newspaper even accused Japanese fishermen of having 
murdered the Joyita’s company. A tsunami from a 
seaquake or volcanic eruption was also blamed. In the 
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area of the Joyita’s route, the Hifafua, a Tongan vessel, 
was overset six months before by an undersea eruption, 
and a child was drowned. 

The missing cargo and money gave rise to piracy 
theories. The Joyita’s master, Thomas H. Miller, was 
experiencing financial trouble, and this lead to 
speculation that he had deliberately wrecked the vessel to 
escape his burdens. The Joyita disaster occurred at the 
height of the Cold War; and as with the mystery of the 
Carrol A. Deering, fear of Soviet Russia spawned wild 
rumors after an unusual craft was sighted in Fijian waters 
in February 1956. The sinister vessel was apparently a 
long-range Soviet submarine prowling in the area, but 
there is no evidence that it had anything to do with the 
tragedy that befell the Joyica. 

A new search was started after the Joyita was 
found. Some thought that survivors might be adrift on a 
raft made from the empty drums and lumber of the 
Joyita’s cargo, and survivors could have been subsisting 
on some of the missing foodstuffs. On November 21", a 
doctor’s bag was recovered: the stethoscope inside was 
corroded. One of the empty drums was found on 
another day. The new search, however, failed to find 
any bodies or survivors. 

After the Joyita was pumped out, the assistant 
harbor master heard water rushing into the engine 
room. A one-inch galvanized-steel bilge pipe on the 
port side was corroded and fractured. This was the cause 
of the flooding; but as the leak was below the floor 
plates, the crew had been unable to find it. This pipe 
had been improperly connected to the engine cooling 
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system with a brass T-fitting. Ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals should never be used together in salt water. An 
electrolytic reaction will eat away the non-iron material. 
This is a basic maintenance fact—boy scouts who 
perform sea scouting learn this. Also, the intakes of the 
bilge pumps were clogged with cotton waste and 
rubbish reducing the capacity of the pumps. Miller’s 
financial troubles had led to substandard maintenance 
and inferior repairs; for instance, the antenna lead for the 
radio was defective. The radio had been set to 2182 
kilocycles, an emergency frequency; but any SOS 
broadcast would have carried a mere two miles because 
of the broken lead. Inspectors also discovered that the 
clutch of the Joyita’s port engine had been partially 
disconnected. The Joyita was known to have had 
engine trouble before the voyage. Apparently, Miller 
left port with only the starboard engine working, 
intending to finish repairs on the port engine during the 
voyage. Oddly, while important equipment was in need 
of repairs, Miller had provisioned his vessel with food 
and water for a much longer voyage than to the Tokelau 
Islands; and the Joyita had enough diesel fuel for about 
3,000 miles, or about ten times more than needed. 

Three Carley floats were carried by the Joyita, 
but she had no boat. These three rafts, numerous life 
jackets, the logbook, sextant, and compass were never 
found. 

Another significant aspect of the mystery was the 
construction of the Joyita herself. She was overhauled 
after World War II and converted into a fishing vessel. 
Six hundred and forty cubic feet of cork was used to 
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insulate her holds for the refrigerated storage of fish. 
The buoyancy of the cork rendered the Joyita virtually 
unsinkable—indeed, she remained afloat for weeks after 
filling with water. Captain Miller and his first mate, 
Chuck Simpson, a survivor of three shipwrecks during 
the war, were well aware of this important feature of the 
Joyita. Why would they have left an unsinkable ship to 
float in small vulnerable life rafts? 

Some writers have compared the Joyita mystery 
to that of the Mary Celeste, but the two cases are not in 
the same category. The Mary Celeste was completely 
seaworthy—sound in every way—when she was 
discovered abandoned. No tangible evidence was ever 
discovered to explain why her crew deserted her. In the 
case of the Joyita, however, we know precisely what 
caused the disaster—the improperly connected bilge pipe 
—and we know what contributed directly to the tragedy 
—the broken radio-antenna lead, which prevented the 
Joyita’s distress call from being heard, and the poorly 
maintained pumps. 

The case of the Joyita has also been embellished 
by some writers with the stories of a curse and a ghostly 
Portuguese galleon. The fateful voyage of the Joyita in 
1955 needs no enhancement; it is dramatic enough. 
From the fuel consumption, it has been deduced that 
tragedy likely struck on the very first night. The Joyita’s 
clock stopped at 10:53—water in the engine room had 
reached a height of eighteen inches, thus shutting down 
the starboard engine and immersing the Joyita in utter 
darkness. It was a stormy night. The stress on the 


Joyita’s hull from the heavy seas, had splintered the bilge 
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pipe below the floor of the engine room. The crew tried 
desperately to stem the flooding. Four mattresses were 
carried into the engine room to plug the leak, but 
because it was below the floor, the crew could not find 
it. The pumps were not keeping up, and a portable 
pump was rigged between the two engines. The 
flooding was too fast, however, and the portable pump 
was under water before it could be turned on. In the 
darkness, the heavy cargo in the holds was jettisoned to 
increase the buoyancy of the Joyita. As the vessel filled 
with water, she listed to port; and the waves carried 
away the lumber and empty oil drums that were on 
deck. The survivors waited on the waterlogged hulk. 
An SOS had been sent; and in another day, the Joyita 
would be reported overdue. The survivors had only to 
wait for rescue that must have seemed certain. 

To subsist on a waterlogged hulk—even one 
certain not to sink—is a difficult task both physically and 
emotionally. On the Joyita, the provisions were in the 
flooded areas below deck and in many cases 
contaminated by saltwater. Some of the provisions 
aboard needed to be refrigerated; without power, this 
food would have spoiled quickly. Twenty-five people 
require a great amount of food and especially fresh 
water. After only a couple of days, the situation for the 
survivors may well have become critical with insufficient 
food and water. Presumably, they decided to make for 
the nearest land. Miller or Simpson may have 
mistakenly thought land was closer than it actually was. 
The derelict was totally at the mercy of the weather; and 
a small island, thought to be relatively close, would have 
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been much more appealing than drifting aimlessly 
without hope of rescue. 

The Joyita was built at the Wilmington Boat 
Works, Los Angeles, California, in 1931. Her first 
owner, Roland West—a motion picture producer and 
director—used her as a pleasure craft. The name Joyita, 
inspired by West’s wife Jewel Carmen, is an endearment 
meaning “little jewel.” Carmen starred in many of 
West’s films. In 1936, Milton E. Bacon purchased the 
Joyita; but during World War II, she was requisitioned 
by the navy for patrol duty. Following the war, Louis 
Bros. of Honolulu bought the Joyita, and she was 
refitted as a fishing vessel. Doctor Ellen K. Luomala 
acquired the Joyita in 1952, and soon leased her to 
Miller. At first, Miller fished the Hawaiian waters; but in 
1954, he relocated to Samoa. At Apia in early 1955, 
Miller met R. D. Pearless, the newly appointed district 
officer for the Tokelau Islands, a territory of New 
Zealand. Pearless chartered the Joyita and toured the 
islands, which are three small atolls, with an area of 3.9 
square miles, which are located about 300 miles north of 
Samoa. After completing his inspection tour, Pearless 
proposed to his superiors that he be allowed to charter 
the Joyita on a regular basis to facilitate communication 
and the delivery of supplies to the Tokelaus, a severely 
impoverished island group. Pearless was among the 
doomed passengers aboard the Joyita when she left Apia 
on October 3". 

In July 1956, a Vanua Levu planter named David 
Simpson bought the Joyita at a public auction. Simpson 
had the vessel completely overhauled, a process that took 
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eighteen months. Under Captain Elliott, the Joyita 
began to traffic between Viti Levu and Vanua Levu; but 
on Tuesday, January 8, 1957, she ran aground on 
Horseshoe Reef, after one of her engines broke down. 
Her passengers had to take to the lifeboat because it was 
feared that the Joyita might capsize if she came off the 
reef. After this incident, Tim Hurley purchased the 
Joyita, refurbished her again, so that she could make 
eleven knots; and put Laetia Sivo, a Fijian skipper, in 


charge. 
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Mutiny on the Junior 


tHE Junior was a New Bedford whaler that 
sailed for the Pacific on Sunday, June 21, 1857, under 
the command of Archibald Mellen, Jr., and with a 
complement of twenty-three. The conditions on board 
were horrendous. The provisions included rotten meat 
purchased in Hawaii on the vessel’s previous voyage. 
The officers were both brutal and incompetent. After 
six months at sea, the crew had not seen a single whale. 

The Junior was in the Tasman Sea about four 
hundred miles west of New Zealand on Christmas Day 
when libations were distributed to celebrate the holiday. 
The officers may have felt that alcohol would assuage the 
disaffected crew, but no such eftect was achieved. The 
festivities only created an opportunity for the most 
desperate men of the crew. 

At about 1:00 a.m. on Boxing Day, the captain 
and his three officers were asleep in the aft quarters. 
Several members of the crew, armed with sundry 
weapons, entered the cabins. Cyrus W. Plumer, a 
young boat steerer, went into the captain’s cabin and 
shot him with a whaling gun loaded with three balls. 
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Mellen sprang up and exclaimed, “My God! What is 
this?” 

“God damn you, it is me!” Plumer replied, seizing 
the wounded man by the hair of his head. Using a 
hatchet, Plumer repeatedly struck the captain on the 
neck and ribs. 

At the same time that Plumer was assaulting the 
captain, John Hall entered the cabin of Nelson Provost, 
the first mate. Hall shot Provost with a whaling gun 
loaded with six balls. Richard Cartha attempted to stab 
the second mate. When this man avoided the blow, 
Cartha shot him with a pistol. Cornelius Burns stabbed 
John Smith, the third mate, to death with repeated 
piercing blows from a boarding knife. Burns then 
assisted Cartha with the second mate, who beseeched his 
attackers for mercy. The second mate was allowed to 
surrender, and was led up on deck with a severe wound 
in the side from Cartha’s pistol shot. 

The shot that Hall had fired at Provost ignited a 
fire in the first mate’s berth. Provost was not killed. He 
regained his senses and went to the captain’s cabin. 
Mellen too was still alive, leaning on his sea chest; but he 
died without uttering a word to Provost. Next the first 
mate found Smith dead; then he encountered the cabin 
boy, whom he told to summon the second mate, not 
realizing that that man was a prisoner of the mutineers. 
On deck, although he was wounded, the second mate 
was bound securely by his captors. The mutineers 
returned and discovered Provost alive. They ordered 
him on deck. Provost begged them to put out the fire; 
and while the men fought the blaze, Provost, fearing 
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that he would be killed, hid amongst the barrels in the 
upper hold. 

The fire damaged the cabin extensively, but was 
finally extinguished; then the mutineers assembled the 
crew. Plumer assumed command of the Junior. The 
bodies of the Mellen and Smith were thrown overboard, 
and a search was made for Provost, who could not be 
found. It was assumed that Provost had jumped 
overboard because, during the search, a window had 
been found open in the cabin. 

Provost, however, remained in hiding. He was 
faint from loss of blood and thirsty. He made his way to 
the lower hold, where he found some bread and water. 
The flesh on his shoulder, where he had been shot, 
turned black and putrefaction set in. He was in agony. 
He suftered from the heat and from the cold. After five 
days in hiding he was discovered and brought up on 
deck, which probably saved his life. Plumer was given 
credit for saving him from being killed by the other 
mutineers. In return, Provost navigated the Junior for 
them. 

Provost guided the ship to Cape Howe, Victoria, 
Australia. Here Plumer, Cartha, Burns, Hall, William 
Herbert, and five other members of the crew 
disembarked in two boats loaded with stores and clothes, 
on January 4, 1858. Before they left, they made Provost 
swear on the Bible that he would sail the Junior away to 
New Zealand. Also, Plumer told Herbert to write a log 
entry exonerating the other members of the crew in the 
mutinous act. 
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Provost, once in charge of the Junior, sailed for 
Sydney, about 350 miles north of Cape Howe. From 
Sydney, a steamer with a detachment of police set sail 
piloted by the Juniors second mate. Eight of the men 
were captured and put in irons. They were put aboard 
the Junior and returned to New Bedford. 

Provost and three others returned to the United 
States aboard the India. They arrived at New London, 
Connecticut, on July 28". 

As typical in such cases, the press described 
Mellen as an honorable master; but when the true 
conditions aboard the Junior became known to the 
public, many people felt that the law had been too harsh 
when it condemned Plumer to death. Although Plumer 
was sentenced to be hanged on July 8, 1859 for mutiny 
and murder, about 20,000 people petitioned the 
government for clemency. Among the signatures were 
the names of congressmen, judges, and a former 
governor. On July 6", a commutation document was 
delivered to the United States Marshall at Boston that 
reduced Plumer’s sentence from death to life in prison. 
In granting lenity, President James Buchanan cited 
evidence that Plumer spared the lives of the Junior’s first 
and second officers. On the following day, Plumer was 
baptized. 

Plumer, facing a grim and difficult existence 
behind bars, was grateful that his life had been spared. 
Through the Boston Atlas and Bee, he issued a card 
thanking his supporters. For several of his friends, he sat 
for a daguerreotype on July 8", before he began serving 
his sentence in state prison. 
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The Junior was constructed at East Haddam, 
Connecticut, in 1836. She was 115 feet long and had a 
displacement of 378 tons. Until 1862, she was owned by 
David R. Greene and Company. 


Principal Sources: 
“Particulars of the Fearful Mutiny on the New Bedford 
Whaleship Junior.” New York Times, 1858, Aug. 2, 1:3. 


“Commutation of Plumer’s Sentence.” New York Times, 
1859, Jul. 8, 5:3. 
“Affairs in Boston.” New York Herald, 1859, Jul. 9, 5:1. 
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The Voyages of Vespucci 


On Wednesday, May 20, 1506, Christopher 
Columbus, the man popularly credited with discovering 
the New World, died in poverty after making four 
unsuccessful voyages seeking to reach the Orient. 
Columbus had believed that he could reach China by 
sailing westwards from Europe. He did not realize that a 
continental landmass existed that would block his way. 
Until the end, he believed that he had reached the 
outlying islands of Asia. Despite the obstinacy of 
Columbus, questions arose early about what lands had 
been discovered. It was another Italian who cleared up 
the confusion. 

The year after Columbus died, Martin 
Waldseemiiller published a map on which appeared new 
lands in the Western Hemisphere. The southern region, 
he named “America,” a named derived from Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine navigator who had sailed for 
Spain and Portugal, and who was almost always referred 
to by his first name. In the accompanying text, 
Waldseemiiller declared that this territory had been 
discovered by Vespucci, “a man of great ability.” In 
1538, the designation “North America” was applied to 
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the lands north of those named for Vespucci. The names 
“North America” and “South America” have been used 
ever since. 

Today, some historians still assail Wespucci’s 
character and accomplishments. As recently as 1993, a 
book published by a major firm declared that Vespucci 
“was not a mariner.” This despite the fact that he served 
as pilot major to the Spanish Crown. Over the centuries 
he has been labeled a fraud, a lair, and a thief. Some 
historians have declared that he usurped the credit and 
honors for the discoveries made by other men. 

Vespucci, various sources claim, made four major 
voyages of discovery to the “West Indies,” as the Spanish 
called the new lands. His first was in 1497. The second, 
in 1499, explored the northeast coast of the continent 
now called South America. The third, in 1501, explored 
the southeast coast of South America. And the fourth 
was in 1503. Of these voyages, the first and fourth have 
been ardently debated—some historians believe that they 
are spurious. The second and third voyages are widely 
accepted as authentic. 

Vespucci’s disputatious first voyage, from 1497 to 
1498, sailed from Cadiz on May 10 and sailed through 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, rounded Florida, 
proceeded north along the eastern coast of the land that 
would later be called North America, and turned back 
for Europe off Virginia. The expedition recrossed the 
Atlantic via Bermuda. If this voyage is authentic, 
Vespucci reached the mainland of South America a year 
before Columbus. Few details of this expedition exist; 
indeed, the only known report of it is by Vespucci 
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himself. The leader of this expedition is not known, but 
circumstantial evidence suggests that it was Juan de la 
Cosa, the man who had been owner and master of the 
famous Santa Maria used by Columbus on his first 
voyage. A map (the first to show authenticated features 
of the Western Hemisphere) made just two years later by 
de la Cosa shows Cuba as an island, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Mexican coast. According to German 
Arciniegas, biographer of Vespucci, there is no other 
known voyage that would account for the knowledge of 
these features—Columbus thought Cuba was the 
mainland of China; and at one time, he had coerced de la 
Cosa into swearing this was so. Apart from the lack of 
collaborating documentation, this voyage has been 
suspect because so little notice of it was ever made; for 
instance, the Spanish government when attempting to 
curtail the rights of Columbus’s heirs did not make use 
of Vespucci’s discoveries from this voyage. Secrecy may 
have concealed this voyage too well, or it may not be 
genuine as some have asserted. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Frederick J. Pohl, a leading critic of 
Vespucci’s first voyage, admits that Vespucci’s 
whereabouts during this period (April 1497-May 1498) 
cannot be ascertain with certainty. It is possible that 
Vespucci was at sea. Considering his role in Ojeda’s 
expedition, Vespucci must have had some practical 
experience to justify being given responsibility for two 
vessels. 

Vespucci’s second voyage was an expedition 
sponsored by the Spanish Crown, which left Cadiz on 
May 16, 1499. Vespucci was the commercial agent and 
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a pilot for this expedition, led by Alonso de Ojeda. After 
clearing the Cape Verde Islands, Vespucci left Ojeda’s 
company and sailed independently. He reached Cabo de 
Sdo Roque in present-day Brazil, and then sailed north 
along the coast. Vespucci was the first known European 
to see Brazil. He may or may not have reunited with 
Ojeda at Hispaniola. 

Vespucci’s next voyage was sponsored by Manuel 
I, King of Portugal, and left Lisbon on May 13, 1501. 
With three caravels, Vespucci returned to Cabo de Sao 
Roque, and this time sailed south along the coast. He 
claimed to have reached, on Thursday, April 7, 1502, a 
region where darkness lasted for fifteen hours; most 
historians have discounted this. At this time of year, 
Vespucci’s ship would have been at 72° S. It would take 
321 years for this latitude to be bested (by the Enderby 
Bros. captain James Weddell). Most experts think that 
Vespucci went no further south than 54°. The frozen 
coast that he reported sighting was not Antarctica, but 
probably the Falkland Islands or possibly South Georgia. 
Some believe that he made Cabo Frio, just north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and went no further. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that he reached at least 45° where 
he gave the name “Cananor” to a river that he found in 
the vicinity. As with so much of Vespucci’s career, 
Cananor and its precise location have been debated by 
various historians without conclusive results. Despite the 
controversy, this was Vespucci’s most important voyage, 
for he realized that the land was not Asia but a 
previously unknown continent, and he called it the New 
World. 
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Vespucci’s letter relating the details of this voyage 
and its discoveries was published under the title Mundus 
Novus (New World). The original long ago 
disappeared from the de’ Medici archives. The version 
that circulated publicly was apparently a bastardization. 
Alberto Magnaghi, an Italian scholar, attacked the text of 
this document on  lexicographical grounds and 
pronounced it to be bogus. The text as it exists today 
certainly has serious problems, but to dismiss the 
authenticity of the voyage would be foolishness. The 
proof of the voyage was included among the mishmash 
—a chart of the stars as seen from the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The fourth voyage of Vespucci was undertaken 
from 1503 to 1504 under Gonzalo Coelho for the 
Portuguese Crown. Vespucci was captain of one of 
Coelho’s vessels, of which there were five or six. This 
expedition, like the first, is extremely controversial; 
however, no new discoveries were made. Since the 
voyage was a routine one, scholars have not debated its 
authenticity as ardently as other problems with 
Vespucci’s career. Pohl, however, again admits that 
Vespucci’s definite whereabouts for this period have not 
been determined. 

Two minor Vespucci voyages for merely 
commercial purposes occurred in 1505 and 1507. La 
Cosa was also involved in these ventures that would have 
been lost to history except for two diplomatic letters sent 
to the Venetian Senate which mentions them. Surviving 
writings attributed to Vespucci contain no reference to 
them, apparently because no discoveries were made. 
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The principal evidence of Vespucci’s voyages 
consists of four letters written between 1500 and 1504. 
In the first three letters, written to his patron Lorenzo di 
Pier Francesco de’ Medici, Vespucci describes only two 
voyages—1499 and 1501. The fourth letter, written in 
1504 to Piero Soderini, chief magistrate of Florence, 
contains the details of four voyages. Historians have 
sought for over five hundred years to verify the facts 
contained in these documents. The letter to Soderini has 
been the most criticized. Some historians believe that 
the letter is a complete forgery; others think that some 
one altered Vespucci’s original text, adding bogus details. 
It has been claimed that the letters have been redacted to 
glorify Florence and to enhance the prestige of Soderini. 
Some have asserted that the letters were altered to 
support either Spain or Portugal’s conflicting claims to 
the discoveries of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Biased historians have altered or ignored facts, 
in effect slandering Vespucci’s name. Unscrupulous 
printers may have spiced up the original narrative to 
increase sales of their editions; a similar thing happened 
to the account by Marco Polo of his journey to the East 
two hundred years before. The originals disappeared, 
and the texts were copied, recopied, translated, and 
translated again. Vespucci had no control over his words 
once they had been posted. 

Regardless of what grade school teachers say, 
Columbus did not discover the New World. We know 
of the authenticated voyages of the Norsemen and the 
legendary voyages of others. In the year of Columbus’s 
voyage, the German cartographer Behaim made a globe 
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that contains four interesting features: islands due west of 
Ireland (?Sable Island or Newfoundland), land at the 
North Pole (?Greenland), Antilla (?Bermuda), and the 
“Island of St. Brandon” or Hy Brasil (located about 
where Venezuela should be). Incidentally, Japan 
(“Cipango”) is located where Mexico should be. Also, 
there are earlier Portuguese maps showing westward 
land. One such chart, made in 1424, calls the land to the 
west “Antilia,” and it may also show Greenland, long 
known to the Scandinavians. Another map, made by the 
Venetian cartographer Andrea Bianco in 1448, describes 
land located 1,500 miles west of the Cape Verde Islands, 
presumably one of the Leeward or Windward Islands. 
Yet another map by Pedro Vaz Bisagudo indicated land 
in the west, and it was used by Pedro Alvares de Cabral, 
who reached Brazil on Friday, April 24, 1500. It seems 
possible that some Portuguese navigator, probably 
blown off course by a tropical storm heading from Africa 
to the west, sighted or actually stepped foot on one of 
the islands later called the West Indies, then managed to 
sail home again with the story of his adventure. On his 
second voyage, Columbus discovered the stern of a 
European vessel on Guadeloupe, thus proving that such 
disasters befell mariners. The ship on Guadeloupe 
obviously did not return home, but there is the 
interesting story told by Gonzalo de Oviedo, Garcilaso 
de la Vega, and Antonio de Herrera about a pilot named 
Alonzo Sanchez who claimed that he had been blown 
ashore on Hispaniola in the days preceding Columbus. 
After much hardship, Sanchez repaired his vessel and 
reached Terceira in the Azores, where he met 
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Columbus. No record of such a meeting exists; 
however, an Irish friar, Bernardo Boyle, reported 
encountering indigenous people in the West Indies who 
told stories of white and bearded men who had appeared 
before Columbus. 

All the haggling over the number of Vespucci’s 
voyages is moot. Vespucci appears to have been the first 
man to realize that Columbus had reached a new world, 
and not Asia. His voyage of 1501 proved this—the 
mainland of Asia did not extend as far south as the coast 
Vespucci explored. Vespucci deduced this because, 
while off Patagonia, he had seen constellations never 
observed before. This was the premier reason that 
Waldseemiiller proposed naming the new lands after 
Vespucci. Unlike Columbus, who © stubbornly 
maintained that he had reached Asia, Vespucci knew 
that a whole new hemisphere had been discovered. 
Vespucci and his discovery made the world bigger— 
Columbus thought the earth’s circumference at the 
equator was 18,777 miles, whereas Vespucci was 
remarkably accurate with his measurement of 24,852 
miles. (The actual circumference of the earth at the 
equator is 24,902.4 miles. The astronomer Ptolemy 
thought that it was 20,710 miles.) Vespucci also was the 
first to realize that by sailing westwards to reach the 
Orient, one would have to cross two oceans. The fact 
that Columbus had not reached the Orient was both 
disheartening and fascinating to Europeans. Vespucci 
declared scientifically that an entire hemisphere—a 
whole new world—previously unknown to Europeans, 
existed. | His achievements as cosmographer and 
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navigator were acknowledged during his life, for 
Vespucci was appointed pilot-major to the Spanish 
crown on March 22, 1508, with authority to verify and 
standardize maps. 

With Columbus dead and having insisted to his 
last breath that he had sailed to Asia, it was only logical 
and even just that this new land be named after the man 
who had heralded it—a man called by his contemporaries 
“Americo.” 
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The Wreck of the Canton 


{N 1854, the New Bedford whaler Canton, 409 
tons, Andrew J. Wing, master, was sailing from Tahiti 
for the Mariana and Sandwich Islands. On Saturday 
night, March 4", at 2° 48' S, 173° 38' W, she ran hard 
aground on a sandbank. The situation was hopeless. 
The sea was running high, and waves continually broke 
over her decks. The crew managed to cling to the 
wreck until daylight came. 

When the sun rose, the crew could see that the 
Canton had struck on a low-laying desert atoll. The 
treeless isle, no more than twenty feet above sea level, 
was the summit of an ancient volcano rising abruptly 
from the depths of the ocean. Its lagoon spanned 
twenty-five square miles. At its widest, the rim of land 
measured 1,800 feet. This island had been first described 
in a navigational report in 1828 and was called Mary 
Balcout’s Island, but no one knows the first European to 
have seen it. It is the northern most of a group of eight 
islands in the central Pacific called the Phoenix Islands, 
so named following the 1851 cruise of the whaler 
Phoenix. 
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With the aid of one of the boats and a line, which 
they strung from the ship to the island, the crew was 
able to leave the wreck. Their prospects were grim; the 
place was nearly devoid of vegetation. They found 
themselves on a tiny speck of land that had no fresh 
water and could not support life. There was in fact no 
soil; the surface of the island was a mix of coral rubble, 
sand, calcareous clay, concreted guano, pumice, and 
rocks. All baked under the equatorial sun. The rainfall 
of only nineteen inches per year is a paucity for tropical 
latitudes. A column of hot air rises from the warm 
waters of the lagoon and the scorched surface of the 
island during the day, and this affect often deflects 
clouds, thus keeping rainfall at a dearth. Starvation and 
thirst were the only recourse for the crew of the Canton. 
Fortunately, several days later, the action of the surf 
broke the stern of the ship off. Nineteen casks of potable 
water floated ashore. Three of the ship’s boats were also 
recovered. One of the men was an expert swimmer, and 
he was able to penetrate the hulk, retrieving some bread 
and other victuals. Within a few more days, however, 
the Canton broke up, and twelve hundred barrels of 
whale oil stowed in her hold were lost. The loss of the 
whale oil was nearly as devastating as the shipwreck, for 
the crews of whaleships were paid in percentages based 
on the value of their catches. If they survived, the 
crewmen were facing destitution. 

The twenty-eight men of the Canton were 
marooned with little hope of rescue. With their 
provisions steadily dwindling, they waited in vain for 
help to arrive. By the end of the month, the men could 
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wait no longer—food and water were perilously low. 
Into the open boats, they loaded their meager supplies 
and set sail for Guam at the southern end of the Mariana 
Islands and a Spanish outpost. 

After forty-nine days, during which each man 
subsisted on half a biscuit per day, they reached Guam. 
The governor extended every kindness to the survivors. 
They had endured much hardship during a desperate 
voyage that had covered about 3,200 miles—a voyage 
that rivals Captain William Bligh’s more famous open- 
boat journey to Timor, after Bligh was cast off by the 
mutineers of H.M.S. Bounty in 1789. 

Some time after the shipwreck, the island was re- 
christened “Canton” after the lost whaler. The name 
change became official in 1872 when the U.S. Navy 
surveyed the island. Today the island is known officially 
as “Kanton.” It is part of the Republic of Kiribati, an 
independent state since July 12, 1979. Less than fifty 
people live there. 
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Horror on the Caswell 


SHE Caswell was a large barque that sailed from 
Glasgow for Buenos Aires in the fall of 1875. Her 
master was George E. Best. He should have been named 
“Beast.” He was a large man with a violent reputation. 
He was a sadist. During a voyage in 1864, Best was 
accused of torturing the steward, a youngster and still a 
novice at sea. Best beat the boy’s face to a bloody pulp; 
and on another occasion, he hung the lad from a beam 
for twenty minutes. During the same voyage, Best was 
accused of frequently threatening crewmen with his 
revolver. Five men deserted the ship. When the 
Caswell reached Argentina late in 1875, conditions on 
board were probably just as onerous. Most of the crew 
had to be replaced for the second leg of the voyage, 
Buenos Aires to Valparaiso and Antofagasta, Chile. 

The new crew consisted of three Greeks—Big 
George, Nicholas, and Christos Baumbos; two Maltese 
brothers, Giuseppe and Gaspar Pistoria; an Englishman, 
John Dunne; a Scotsman, James Carrick (or Garroch); 
and a cook who deserted at Antofagasta. Besides the 
captain, the remaining members of the crew were 
holdovers from the first leg of the voyage. They were 
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William Wilson, first officer; Allan Maclean, second 
officer; Edward Griffiths, steward; Peter McGregor, 
carpenter; and two young apprentices, Ferguson and 
McDonald. 

The final leg of the voyage, Antofagasta to 
Queenstown and Falmouth, began on Friday, December 
31, 1875. Without a cook, the food was substandard. 
The Greeks were not coy about complaining. Best 
resorted to his usual threats. One of the Greeks was 
heard to say that if the captain lifted his hand to any one, 
the decks would run with blood. Tension was waxing 
rapidly. This on the first morning at sea. 

The first night out, Baumbos took ill. Perhaps it 
was the food about which the Greeks had complained. 
Wilson ordered Big George to take the place of 
Baumbos on his watch. Big George was already 
assigned to Maclean’s watch, and he objected to doing 
double duty. Wilson reported him to the captain. Best 
armed himself with his revolver and went to the fo’c’sle. 
Nicholas asked Best why he was armed. The captain 
replied that he never went among Greeks without being 
armed, implying that they were bandits or pirates, and 
declared that he intended to use his pistol if necessary. 
Big George got the message, and he promised to report 
at ten o’clock for Wilson’s watch. When the time came, 
Big George merely swore at Wilson and the watch went 
one man short. Wilson, apparently to avoid a 
confrontation, allowed the disobedience to go 
unchallenged. 

Three days passed without trouble. However, 
Giuseppe Pistoria, one of the Maltese brothers, asked 
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Carrick if he had any knowledge of navigation. In the 
light of subsequent events, this was an ominous 
question. 

On Tuesday, January 4, 1876, Big George was 
working on the ratlines on the starboard side of the 
mainmast. Captain Best was on deck in his nightshirt, 
pacing around with a length of knotted rope in his hand. 
Dunne, the Pistoria brothers, and Ferguson were also on 
duty. Exactly what transpired is not known. Big 
George and the captain may have exchanged words; it’s 
possible that Best struck the sailor with the piece of rope, 
or what happened may have been premeditated. What is 
known is that Big George leapt to the deck from the rail 
and slashed Best’s stomach open with a knife. The 
captain’s screams brought Wilson running to the scene, 
but as he passed the galley, Nicholas attacked him with a 
galley knife, which proved insufficient for the task. 
After tossing the galley knife over the side, Nicholas 
pulled out his own knife and stabbed Wilson several 
more times. Dunne was helpless; the speed of the events 
overtook him. The Pistoria brothers appeared next, 
armed with pistols, presumably stolen from the cabin. 
Giuseppe Pistoria shot Best in the head. Then he 
approached Wilson, who was lying on the deck. The 
wounded man pleaded for mercy. Guiseppe shot him in 
the head, too. 

Griffiths the steward was the next victim. Big 
George called him on deck. When he appeared in the 
companion hatchway, Guieseppe shot him. Big George 
cut out Griffiths’ heart. 


Maclean, the second officer, appeared. When he 
saw the situation, he ran to the poop, shouting orders to 
Ferguson. Guieseppe shot Maclean in the arm. The 
wounded man decided that his best chance was to race 
forward, but as he jumped off the poop deck, Baumbos 
stabbed him in the back. Still struggling, Maclean ran 
toward the bow, shouting for help. Dunne ran to him 
and began to staunch his wounds; but the mutineers 
were chasing Maclean, and Dunne had to flee for his life. 
While Dunne hid behind some barrels, the Maltese 
brothers pursued the mate, firing at him until he fell to 
the deck. Then the Greeks used their knives to finish 
the hunt. 

McGregor the carpenter was in the deckhouse, 
but he judiciously refused to open the door for the 
mutineers when they demanded entry. Instead, he 
secured the door for an assault. The mutineers held a 
conference. The Greeks wanted to continue the 
slaughter, but the Pistorias appealed for an end to the 
killing. They were especially adamant that the two 
boys, Ferguson and McDonald, not be harmed. 
Nicholas assumed the functions of first mate. Giuseppe 
Pistoria was allowed to assume control of the vessel, and 
he shouted out an amnesty to the British crewmen. 
Ferguson was at the helm, and the others emerged from 
their hiding places. Big George made them kneel in the 
captain’s blood and swear a loyalty oath to the 
mutineers. To seal the pledge, each of the Greeks kissed 
each of the British seamen. 

The horror was not over. Best and Maclean were 
still breathing. This made no difference. They were 
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tied by the legs to an anchor along with the bodies of 
Wilson and Griffiths, and then the anchor was cast 
overboard. 

A celebratory feast of ham and eggs was 
consumed in the stateroom by the mutineers. Then they 
looted the officer’s cabins. The booty was divvied up in 
a boisterous session of quarreling. 

Some one was astute enough to suggest painting 
over the vessel’s name. Paint buckets were found, and 
the mutineers brushed over the name wherever it was 
found. 

Next the mutineers had to decide what to do. 
One of the men wanted to put into Valparaiso and land 
the English crew. This plan presented risks to the 
mutineers, and so was abandoned. Gaspar Pistoria 
suggested that the Caswell be sailed to Buenos Aires. He 
had a wife and children there. The other mutineers 
agreed to sail to Argentina, but no one had any ideas 
what to do when they reached it. 

Nicholas had some knowledge of navigation, but 
none of the other mutineers had navigational skills. 
Carrick was compelled to assist Nicholas in plotting and 
maintaining the proper course. 

The new masters of the Caswell took over the 
officers’ quarters in the aft cabins, while the British 
seamen remained in the fo’c’sle. The carpenter was 
allowed to remain bunked in the deckhouse. When the 
Caswell neared Cape Horn, Gaspar Pistoria sneaked 
forward to warn the British sailors that Big George 
intended to kill them that night. Gaspar pledged his 
support to the British in the event of a fight. The men 
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in the fo’c’sle heeded the warning and stayed awake. 
Big George, apparently alone in his desire to kill the 
British seamen, could do nothing while those in the 
fo’c’sle were alert. The cape was doubled without 
incident. 

On February 10", the Caswell arrived off Cabo 
San Antonio, immediately south of the Rio de la Plata 
estuary. The Pistorias announced that they were leaving 
the barque. They loaded a boat with provisions and 
loot; but before leaving, they secretly told the British 
seamen that the Greeks intended to kill them. In 
exchange for this warning, the Pistorias demanded that 
Carrick write a letter exculpating them of crimes 
committed on board. With this document, the Pistorias 
bid farewell to their former shipmates. “You must look 
out for yourselves now,” Gaspar Pistoria told the British. 

The Greeks decided to sail for home. Their 
precise plans changed frequently over the next four 
weeks. None of the mutineers could navigate with any 
degree of certainty, and Carrick was employed as pilot. 
Nicholas had a rudimentary knowledge of navigation, 
but he increased his proficiency by studying the 
navigation books at hand. As Nicholas became more 
confident with the sextant and charts, the Greeks 
became increasingly hostile to the British sailors. The 
necessity of keeping Carrick and his countrymen alive 
was waning. The Greeks habitually brandished weapons 
and threatened the British crew, who posted a watch 
whenever they slept. It became apparent that the Greeks 
intended to kill the British one-by-one. Big George 
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was especially violent and even cut Ferguson on the 
neck. 

When Carrick was asleep in the fo’c’sle on March 
11", Big George entered and was surprised to find 
Ferguson on guard duty. The big Greek clumsily 
cloaked his true purpose by claiming to be searching for 
a bottle of vinegar. 

Another time, Big George tried to convince 
Dunne to join the mutineers by killing Carrick. Dunne 
was offered a knife and then a pistol, but he refused both 
weapons. George then threatened to kill Dunne but did 
not follow through. Dunne told Carrick of the incident. 

The British resolved to recapture the Caswell. 
McGregor the carpenter helped to surreptitiously collect 
weapons—a hammer, a hatchet, a soldering bolt, and an 
adze—for the battle. 

In the small hours one night, the British seamen 
launched their counter attack. Big George was alone on 
the poop deck, Nicholas and Baumbos were asleep 
below. As the British crept up on Big George, a strange 
thing occurred—a dove, or some other bird like it, 
landed on his hand and then flew away when he tried to 
catch it. This incident almost unnerved the British, for 
it seemed a bad omen. Having sneaked up on deck, it 
was difficult to retreat. When Big George heard a noise, 
he went forward to investigate. At once, McGregor hit 
Big George on the head with the hatchet. The Greek 
fell without a cry, and the others rushed in to strike him 
as well. The most pugnacious of the Greek mutineers 
was dead. The British seamen were emboldened. 
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The other Greeks were awakened by the noise of 
their companion’s fall to the deck. When the British 
rushed below, Nicholas fired three shots from his 
revolver; but each bullet missed. Fighting was at close 
quarters with knives and other weapons. Both Nicholas 
and Baumbos were wounded and taken prisoner. 
Carrick sustained two knife wounds, but they were 
minor. Nicholas, however, soon died. 

Carrick decided to sail the Caswell to 
Queenstown. Superficially, this seems to be a heroic 
deed. He claimed that his thoughts were of saving 
additional expense and inconvenience to the barque’s 
owner and the consignees of the cargo. However, it 
should be remembered that it was Carrick who did not 
want to sail with the non-British crew; and the violence 
on board was more Mediterranean men versus British 
men, rather than simply officers versus seamen. The 
undercurrents of racism seem strong. The Caswell was 
egregiously undermanned. It would have been safer for 
her to put into the nearest port—Rio de Janeiro. 
Carrick’s prejudice against non-Northern peoples 
apparently was a significant element in his decision to 
sail to the British Isles, placing the Caswell, her cargo, 
and her crew in an unnecessarily dangerous situation. 

During the voyage, Carrick pleaded with two 
vessels that the Caswell spoke for spare crewmen to help 
him sail her to Ireland. None of the captains were 
willing to donate any sailors—certainly a clear indication 
of how unwise Carrick’s decision was. An English boy 
left the French barque Legaa/, and swam over to the 


Caswell. A cabin boy, however, was more easily spared 
than an able mariner. 

Baumbos was tried in the Cork Assizes. The first 
jury could not agree on a verdict. The second jury 
found him guilty and he was sentenced to death. A 
number of clergymen and magistrates appealed to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland for mercy. H. B. Sheridan, 
M.P., thought that perhaps Baumbos did not receive a 
fair trial because all his Greek companions on the voyage 
had been killed, and so there was no testimony for the 
defense. Edward Warren wrote to Sheridan swearing to 
the brutality of Captain Best during the 1864 voyage of 
the barque William Leckie. Baumbos maintained that 
he took no part in any murder on board the Caswell, 
and that he participated in the mutiny only because he 
had been threatened by Big George. Despite all this, he 
went to the gallows on Friday, August 25, 1876. The 
drop was insufficient to kill the twenty-three year sailor 
immediately—he convulsed for two or three minutes 
before he died. 

Giuseppe Pistoria was captured three years later. 
Although Pistoria had undoubtedly saved the British 
sailors aboard the Caswell, he was tried in the Cork 
Assizes and executed three years to the day that Baumbos 
was put to death. 

Although Captain Best was clearly a sadistic 
master who commanded his ships with violence, cruelty, 
and terror, the British establishment showed no mercy to 
the mutineers. Unable to punish the murderer Big 
George, it is possible that the hangman purposely let 
Baumbos strangle. It had been done before. An 
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undercurrent of racism seems to have played a part in the 
violence aboard and ashore. 

The Caswell was made of iron at Dumbarton, 
Scotland, in 1874. She was 499 tons. On Saturday, 
February 18, 1899, she sailed from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, for Guayaquil, Ecuador, with a cargo of 
coal, and was never seen again. 
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The Cyprus: Ship of the Damned 


HE Cyprus was a brig in his majesty’s colonial 
service. She was transporting convicts from Hobart 
Town to Macquarie Harbour in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The latter place was the Devil’s Island of Australasia—a 
penal colony for convicts being punished for offenses 
committed at Hobart, itself a penal colony. In August 
1829, the Cyprus, under the command of Captain Harris 
and manned by a crew of nine, took aboard thirty-three 
convicts already transported from England and who had 
also perpetrated crimes in Hobart Town. Lieutenant 
Carew was in charge of a squad of soldiers, about a 
dozen in number, who were detailed to guard the 
prisoners. Also aboard were several passengers including 
Carew’s wife and the couple’s two children. 

During a gale, the Cyprus sought shelter in 
Research Bay, two or three days’ sail from Hobart. 
While the brig was safely ensconced in the bay, 
Lieutenant Carew, Walter Williams, who was the ships’ 
doctor; the first mate, a soldier, and John Popjoy, who 
was a convict, went on a fishing expedition in the 
longboat. This was on Sunday, September 6, 1829. Six 
of the prisoners were let up on deck to take in fresh air. 
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The absence of Carew provided these desperate men 
with an opportunity. They assaulted their guards and 
obtained weapons. 

Those in the longboat heard a shot. The noise of 
clashing swords could be heard as they rowed back to 
the vessel. As the longboat approached, Bryant, one of 
the convicts, could be seen armed and on watch. Those 
now in charge of the Cyprus ordered the longboat to 
come alongside; but when Carew tried to board, one of 
the convicts told him to stop, or he would be shot. One 
of the former prisoners, William Watts, alias, Charles 
Williams, challenged the lieutenant to come on board. 
Watts was armed and apparently wanted to kill the 
officer. Carew then tried to cajole the rebellious 
convicts by promising that the incident would be 
forgotten if they returned the ship to his control. This 
approached failed. Next Carew tried pleading. He 
wanted his sword, the symbol of his authority, which 
was in the hands of Ferguson, who was the leader of the 
convicts. Ferguson would hear none of it; however, he 
consented to allowing Mrs. Carew, the children, and the 
family servant to join the lieutenant. After a delay the 
family was united in the longboat. Popjoy was ordered 
onto the brig. After Popjoy was locked in the fo’c’sle 
with the crewmen, Watts, in the jolly boat with a group 
of armed convicts, took the longboat ashore and there 
marooned the occupants. Both boats returned to the 
ship, and then a wounded soldier was put ashore. In all, 
forty people were landed. During all this activity, 
William Swallow, an unarmed convict repeatedly said 
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that he was forced to obey the others who were armed 
with pistols, muskets, and bayonets. 

Swallow tried to give Mrs. Carew some blankets, 
but Watts stopped him. 

The next morning at three o’clock, the Cyprus 
sailed away. Before she left, Popjoy was released from 
the fo’c’sle; he was then able to slip over the side 
unobserved and swim to shore. There was some debate 
among the eighteen convicts who remained on the 
Cyprus about where they should sail the brig. Some of 
them wanted to go to the United States, but Swallow, 
who had once served on a collier, told them that the 
vessel did not have enough provisions for such a long 
voyage. To obtain potable water, the mutineers sailed to 
New Zealand. Swallow knew enough about navigation 
from his days as a seaman, and he piloted the vessel. He 
later claimed, however, that he was threatened with 
death by the others and was thus forced to be navigator. 
After visiting New Zealand, the Cyprus sailed around 
the Tropics, stopping at several islands. While in the 
Friendly Islands (Tonga), a quarrel broke out among the 
mutineers. The islanders had lived up to the name of 
their group and offered the convicts every hospitality. 
Nine of the men wanted to stay with the natives, and 
Swallow joined them on shore. Swallow was the only 
one, however, who had navigational skill; and the others 
who wanted to sail on forced him to return to the 
Cyprus. They then forced him to plot a course for 
Japan, which had limited contacts with the outside 
world. The Japanese authorities, as Swallow had 
predicted, were very hostile to the men on the Cyprus. 
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When an official boarded, Swallow told him that they 
were in distress, and that they needed firewood and were 
desperate for water. The official was unsympathetic. 
Swallow was told that the Cyprus must depart by sunset, 
or the shore batteries would open fire. The winds were 
calm, but the Japanese man was adamant—the foreigners 
had to leave. Fortunately for the men on the Cyprus, 
after the Japanese began firing, the wind came up. 
Before they could made sail, however, one shot hit the 
brig in the stern, but above the water line. The Cyprus 
sailed into the Yellow Sea, and then among the islands 
south of the Japanese mainland. In the Ladrone Islands 
(Marianas), four of the mutineers left the ship. The 
others had to abandon her soon after, for she had sprung 
a leak. The remaining men, including Swallow, loaded 
the boat with supplies and left the Cyprus, which sank 
near Formosa (Taiwan). Some Chinese fishermen in the 
area gave them some assistance, and this enabled them to 
reach the islands near the mouth of the Pearl River. 
They made Whampoa, the deep-water port for Canton 
in Kwangtung Province, with the help of a Chinese 
pilot. From there, the men boarded vessels bound for 
England. 

For nearly a fortnight, the marooned company of 
the Cyprus managed to survive, but their situation was 
very serious. Normally, few vessels stopped at Research 
Bay, a desolate and barren place. Continued survival 
was certain to be an arduous ordeal. It was decided to 
construct a canoe for a voyage to civilization. When 
finished, this craft was manned by Popjoy, a man named 
Masters, and another. The canoe made Partridge Island 
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after about two days, and rescuers were dispatched to the 
castaways. 

A year later, five of the convicts were tried in 
London on charges of piracy for seizing the Cyprus. 
Four of the men, Swallow, Watts, John Beveridge, and 
Alexander Stephenson had returned to England aboard 
the East Indiaman Charles Grant. A fifth man, George J. 
Davis, alias George Huntley, had returned aboard the 
Kellie Castle. All the men used false names when sailing 
to England, but all were arrested soon after their arrival. 
For a while, Swallow hid in Lambeth, but he was known 
there. His wife, who had married another man, spent a 
few days with him until her new husband demanded 
that she return to him. This woman betrayed Swallow 
to a man named Taylor; and on October 15, 1830, 
Swallow was arrested. The prisoners were tried in the 
Admiralty Sessions on Thursday, November 4, 1830. 

The jury deliberated the facts for two-and-a-half 
hours. Swallow was found not guilty. Beveridge and 
Stephenson were found guilty, but the jury 
recommended that the court show them mercy. Davis 
and Watts were found guilty. The judge sentenced the 
four men to death, and then indicated that the request 
for mercy in the cases of Beveridge and Stephenson 
would be referred to the proper authorities. 

Beveridge and Stephenson were granted 
clemency by the crown. Davis and Watts were 
condemned. John Popjoy, the main witness at the trial, 
was not pleased with the sentences. On December 13”, 
he appeared at the Lord Mayor’s residence in order to 
make an affidavit. Popjoy swore that Swallow was the 
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leader of the mutiny, and that his acquittal was 
unjustified. Popjoy also swore that Beveridge and 
Stephenson had behaved more criminally than the 
condemned men. The courts and crown officials took 
no further action in the case. 

On Thursday, December 16, 1830, Davis and 
Watts, after making statements to the press, were taken 
from Newgate Prison in a cart. They were conveyed to 
Execution Dock by the sheriff and the admiralty 
marshal. During the trip, the two men conversed with 
each other, but they were often interrupted by people in 
the crowd, which accompanied the cart. Some people in 
the crowd called the condemned men by name. 
Apparently, some of the people were acquaintances of 
the two. Davis was composed. His statement was 
serious, expressing the hope that he was going to a better 
place. He claimed that the authorities had arrested the 
wrong man. His steps to the scaffold were nimble. 
Watts’ behavior was somewhat incongruous: his 
statement in the pressroom contained levity; but when 
he approached the scaffold, he was agitated. Watts 
admitted to being a member of the group that seized the 
Cyprus, but he maintained that those marooned were 
given ample provisions. A clergyman was present on 
the platform, and he read a portion of the funeral service. 

Davis and Watts were the last men convicted of 
piracy to die at Execution Dock. 

Since 1440, it had been the custom to put to 
death pirates and other maritime criminals at Execution 
Dock, Wapping, on the Thames River, during low tide. 
Those executed in this manner were left suspended until 
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the high tide washed over them three times. Until the 
late seventeenth century, the condemned were 
suspended in chains, not hanged by the neck, so that 
they drowned when the tide rose. The bodies of those 
suspended in chains were put on display as a warning to 
others not to fall afoul of the Admiralty Court. After the 
seventeenth century, normal gallows were used to hang 
those sentenced to death by the Admiralty Court. The 
bodies of those hanged at Execution Dock were put on 
display, too, suspended in iron cages or chains—this had 
been the fate of the famous pirate Captain William Kidd 
in 1701. 
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Madness on the Mary Russell 


On Monday, June 23, 1828, the schooner Mary 
Stubbs, of Belfast, was three hundred miles from the 
coast of Ireland in the region of 59° N and 15° W, when 
she fell in with a brig flying a distress signal. Captain 
Callendar could raise no response when he hailed the 
vessel, the Mary Russell, of Cork. Finally, a man stuck 
his head out the cabin window. He said that he was 
William Stewart, master of the Mary Russell, and asked 
that Callendar come aboard. Stewart explained that a 
mutiny had broken out, and that he personally had killed 
seven men while crushing the mutiny. 

When Callendar boarded the Mary Russell, 
Stewart took him into the cabin. The dead bodies of six 
seamen and a passenger where inside. All the men had 
grievous head wounds. Also, all the dead men were 
bound. When asked about the deaths, Stewart claimed 
that the passenger, Captain James Raynes, and a 
crewman had instigated a mutiny. Stewart said that the 
mutineers had forced him to destroy his navigational 
instruments and to throw his charts overboard; but he 
offered no explanation as to why the supposed mutineers 


had been killed once they had been made his prisoners 
and securely tied up. 

Callendar also found on board John Howes, a 
seaman, and William Smith, the first mate. Both men 
were wounded and hiding in the ship. There were four 
boys on board, Tommy Hammond, age 11; Daniel 
Scully, 13; Deaves, and Rickards. All these individuals 
told stories that were at odds with that told by Captain 
Stewart. Whatever happened on the Mary Russell was 
unlike any mutiny of which Callendar had ever heard. 
All that he could do was bring the Mary Russell into port 
and let the coroner’s jury determine the facts, but the 
details in the stories he heard from the two surviving 
crewmen and the boys seemed to agree very closely. 

About a week after the Mary Russell cleared 
Barbados, Stewart began to act strangely. Captain 
Raynes went to the fo’c’sle and spoke to Murley, a 
crewman. Both Raynes and Murley were Irishmen. 
Murley’s command of English was poor; therefore, the 
two men conversed in Gaelic. This enraged Stewart, 
and he threatened to throw overboard, the compass, 
charts, and sextant if Raynes used Gaelic again. Stewart 
returned aft and did just as he had threatened—he threw 
overboard all the things necessary to navigate the vessel. 
Next Stewart collected all the harpoons, carpenter’s tools, 
and cook’s cutting utensils. 

On Thursday, June 19", the Mary Russell spoke 
an American vessel. Stewart came on deck and called for 
Smith, the first mate. He was told that Smith was in the 
hold. Stewart fetched a harpoon and went to the hold. 
“Are you there, Mr. Smith?” Stewart shouted. “Yes, sir,” 
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came Smith’s reply. Brandishing the harpoon, Stewart 
said, “’Tis well for you.” Apparently Stewart feared that 
Smith might have been forward, plotting with the crew. 

After this episode, Stewart boarded the American 
vessel, from which he obtained some beef and pork. 
When he returned to the Mary Russell, Stewart shut 
himself up in his cabin for an hour. He emerged with a 
pistol in hand and demanded that Smith be tied up. 
None of the crewmen was willing to comply with the 
bizarre order. No one could figure out what Smith had 
done. At this point, Stewart, in the name of the king, 
ordered Raynes to tie Smith. Raynes refused. Smith 
agreed to surrender and said that a boy could tie him up. 
Steward had Swanson, the second mate, do it. Smith 
was taken below and bound. 

On Saturday, June 21*, Scully had dinner in the 
fo’c’sle with Murley and Howes. After eating, Scully 
returned to the deck, where he found Keating tied up in 
the companionway. Scully saw Captain Stewart at the 
cabin door watching Keating. The captain summoned 
Scully and ordered the youth to guard Keating. At this 
point, Scully saw Raynes, Sullivan, Cramer, Swanson, 
and Tim Connell on the floor of the cabin. All were 
bound. 

Captain Stewart went up on deck, followed by 
Howes. They went aft. Upon returning, the captain 
had Murley tie up Howes. He then ordered Scully to 
bind Murley, and guard the prisoners. One by one, 
Stewart dragged the bound men down to the cabin. 
Keating was frightened enough to cry when his turn 
came. 
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When Stewart had all his prisoners in the cabin, 
he set about tying them again. He used deep-sea lead 
line. The men were tied so tightly that their fingers 
swelled up. Blood seemed about to burst from Connell’s 
digits. Connell begged Stewart to loosen his bindings, 
but the captain rejected the plea. Murley had a cord 
wound three times around his neck, and he was frothing 
at the mouth. Scully wanted to help Murley, but 
Stewart would not allow it. 

During the night, Stewart and the boys alternated 
the watch over the prisoners. 

At about four o’clock, Sunday morning, Stewart 
checked all the bindings of the prisoners. While doing 
this, he proposed to the men that they leave the Mary 
Russell in her long boat with a compass. Stewart offered 
to give them meat, water, and bread. Smith refused. 
The other men agreed to Stewart’s proposal. The 
captain, however, would release only one man and it was 
impossible for a lone man to launch the long boat. 
Stewart would not allow more than one man to be freed. 
The negotiations broke off, and the captain went on 
deck with Scully and Deaves. 

Scully sighted a sail. 

Stewart declared that God had sent the ship to rid 
him of the prisoners. He went below and found that 
Howes had loosened his bindings, freeing one arm. 
Stewart ordered Howes to go under the afterhatch, 
where he would be retied. Howes declared that he 
would rather die than be tied up again. The captain 
prepared to honor this wish—he ordered the boys to 
bring the harpoons, and he primed his pistols. When the 
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boys appeared armed with the harpoons and axes, 
Stewart fired his pistols at Howes. One shot merely 
grazed him, but the second ball hit him squarely. As 
Stewart reloaded, he shouted for the boys to rush Howes 
and fight, or he would blow their brains out. Howes 
sought to hide behind a case. Stewart shot again, but 
missed. Howes then went on the offensive; he seized a 
harpoon from Deaves and charged Stewart. The two 
men grappled, with Howes pushing Stewart down on a 
cask. The struggle was desperate. Stewart dropped one 
of his pistols. He bit Howes’ finger. Rickards joined the 
fight by hitting Howes on the head three times with a 
kitchen axe. At this, Howes fled and hid in the hold. 

The captain was elated by Rickards’ act. He told 
the boy that Lloyd’s of London would reward him with 
one hundred guineas. All the boys, however, were 
terrified. Deaves wept and begged Stewart not to kill 
Howes. The captain wanted to know why he should 
spare Howes. He claimed that Howes would kill him. 

The vessel that had been spotted by Scully 
approached as close as half a mile to the Mary Russell, 
but then veered off. 

Captain Stewart was now possessed by homicidal 
mania. He went into the cabin and told his prisoners 
that they were cursed by God. He picked up a crowbar 
and struck Swanson, the second mate, on the top of his 
skull. The others cried out for mercy. Swanson was 
killed. 

“You rufhians, you ruffians, you were going to 
take my life, but I'll take yours,” Stewart proclaimed to 
the bound men. 
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With the galley hatchet, Stewart continued 
striking one after another on the head. He killed 
Murley, Cramer, Sullivan, Keating, Connell, and 
Raynes. He was perspiring heavily, but the slaughter 
was not yet over. Stewart used the crowbar and a 
harpoon to repeatedly strike Smith, who was left for 
dead. 

A celebration was called for. Stewart ordered 
Scully to bring him beef and grog. He ate and drank; 
and then he smoked his pipe over the slain men. After 
summoning Deaves, Stewart held up his hand. 

“Look, boys, at my hand,” he said to Scully and 
Deaves, “How steady it is! I think no more of killing 
them, than if they were dogs.” 

To the boys, Stewart repeated the claim that they 
would get one hundred guineas, and he told them that 
he would receive £7,000 or £8,000 for saving the Mary 
Russell. 

With Howes on the loose, Stewart went about 
securing the hatches, doors, and skylights. He locked 
the boys in the state cabin, giving them instructions to 
be watchful for Howes. At nine o’clock, he went to his 
bunk with his clothes on. 

The next day, Stewart woke at five in the 
morning and discovered the Mary Russell had been put 
on a direct coarse for Cork. He knew that Howes had 
been at the helm during the night. 

“John,” Stewart shouted out sarcastically, “one 
point to leeward more!” 

Stewart then returned to his bunk for another 
hour or so. Upon waking, he announced that he had 
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received a message from God that told him to disarm the 
boys and tie them up. Stewart began tying up the older 
boys first. Tommy Hammond, the youngest, cried out 
for Stewart not to kill the boys. Responding, the captain 
gave little Tommy a pistol and a knife, took out a Bible, 
and swore that he would not harm the boys, declaring 
that Hammond could shoot him if he did injury any of 
the boys. At this point, the Mary Scubbs hailed the 
Mary Russell, and Capt. Stewart went off to reply. After 
seeing what had happened to the men who had been 
tied up by the captain, Tommy Hammond untied the 
other boys immediately. 

At about this time, First Mate William Smith 
made contact with Howes. Smith was severely 
wounded—one of his eyes had been put out and one ear 
had been cut off by the captain’s blows to his head. 
Smith told Howes that the rest of the crew had been 
murdered by Stewart. Howes told Smith that he 
thought Stewart might take the longboat and then 
scuttle the ship. If this happened, Howes told Smith that 
the two of them could use the jolly boat to escape. 
These plans were not utilized, for Captain Callendar of 
the Mary Stubbs rescued them shortly after and took 
them aboard his vessel. 

Together the two vessels sailed for Cork. Their 
progress was slowed by having to rescue Stewart after he 
attempted suicide twice by jumping off the Mary 
Russell. At first, Stewart had his legs bound; but the men 
Callendar had put on board the Mary Russell to bring 
her to port, would sail no longer with a lunatic. Stewart 
was put aboard the Mary Stubbs. Upon seeing Howes, 
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Stewart broke away from Callendar, ran below deck, and 
returned with a knife. Only after Callendar made a 
show of locking up Howes and Smith, did Stewart agree 
to surrender his weapon. By then it should have been 
clear to Callendar that Stewart was insane and dangerous 
to himself and others; however, Callendar seems to have 
been astonishingly nonchalant regarding this mass 
murderer. Near the coast, Stewart jumped over board 
again and swam to a sloop, which was insight. The 
sloop quickly sailed away—her captain apparently 
believing whatever mad tale Stewart had related. Later 
that night, the Mary Stubbs and the Mary Russell put 
into port. Based on Callendar’s statement, the 
authorities issued a warrant for Stewart’s arrest. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on June 25", and 
returned against Stewart a verdict of murder while in a 
state of mental derangement. In the meantime, Stewart 
had jumped off the sloop and was rescued by a fishing 
boat. The fishermen turned him over to some 
coastguardsmen, and he was subsequently arrested. 
Tried at the next assizes on August 11°, Stewart was 
declared insane and placed in an asylum. 
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Murder on the Jefferson Borden 


oe HE Jetterson Borden was a_three-masted 
schooner of Fall River, Massachusetts. On Friday, March 
5, 1875, she sailed from New Orleans bound for London 
with a cargo of oil cake. She had a polyglot crew. 
There was a Swede, Jacob Lumber; a German, Henry 
Aitken, who was cook; a young Frenchman, Henri 
Malahiende; an Englishman, John Clew; a Finn, George 
Miller; and an American, William Smith. William M. 
Patterson was master; his brother Corydon F. Patterson, 
age thirty, was first officer, and his cousin Charles H. 
Patterson, age twenty-six, was second officer. Captain 
Patterson’s wife was also aboard. 

There seems to have been tension between 
Miller, Smith, and Clew, who had all signed on at New 
Orleans, and the other crewmen and officers, who had 
been in service on the Jefferson Borden for some time. 
According to a statement made by the captain, Miller 
was insolent when addressing the officers and he claimed 
to have a pistol. When eight days out, Captain Patterson 
brought out irons and threatened to clamp Miller into 
them as punishment. The man would not submit. All 
three officers attempted to force Miller into the chains, 
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but he pulled out a knife. During the desperate struggle 
that ensued, Miller was disarmed and chained up. He 
remained in shackles for two days. On March 15", he 
was released after signing a formal apology, which 
included a pledge to reform his behavior. The 
atmosphere on board remained malignant. Apparently, 
Clew and Smith feared that they would receive similar 
treatment at the hands of the officers. 

On Tuesday, April 20°, at about midnight, the 
Jetterson Borden was in the region of 45° N, 23° W, 
about 1,300 miles from Land’s End, Cornwall. The 
second mate was in charge of the watch when Smith 
lured him forward to inspect the jib sheet, which had 
been deliberately cut by the mutineers, and attacked him 
with a capstan bar. He fell overboard. Smith then went 
to the first mate’s cabin and told the man that it was 
eight bells, time for his watch to begin. When the first 
mate emerged, Miller struck him on the back of his head 
with a large iron bolt. Corydon Patterson was thrown 
overboard. Lumber, who was at the wheel, heard the 
first mate cry out, but saw nothing. The captain was to 
doubt Lumber’s loyalty henceforth. 

After killing the first and second mates, the 
mutineers had to eliminate the captain to gain control of 
the vessel. They tried to lure him out of his cabin into 
an ambush. Miller, the least likely to be trusted, woke 
the captain with a shout that one of the men had broken 
a leg. Captain Patterson leapt from his bunk and would 
have fallen into the trap set by the mutineers had not his 
wife stopped him. Miller appeared in the outer cabin, 
and this alarmed Mrs. Patterson. She was right— 
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normally the officer of the watch would have carried the 
message to the captain. Patterson called out to his 
brother and naturally received no reply. He went to 
each bunk and found them empty. The plan of the 
mutineers was foiled—the captain refused to leave his 
cabin. Instead, he sent Aitkin forward to see if a man 
was injured and to locate the officers. The German 
could not find the mates or an injured man. 

Captain Patterson was now sure that a mutiny 
was in progress. After barricading the cabin, he brought 
out a double-barrel shotgun, cleaned it, and loaned it 
with grapeshot. He also had a revolver. At daybreak, he 
went forward to the galley with Aitkin as the mutineers 
watched from behind cover. Patterson and Aitkin 
retrieved another pistol kept there. During this 
expedition, the mutineers were watching; and they said 
the mates were all right. Patterson, however, would not 
go forward when the mutineers asked him to. Instead, 
he headed aft and fired the pistol into the air to make 
sure that it was working, and, no doubt, to warn the 
mutineers that he was armed against them. The 
mutineers concealed themselves in the fo’c’sle, where 
they had amassed a quantity of projectiles—scrap iron 
and such. 

A one-sided battle commenced, with Patterson 
and Aitkin firing the revolvers at the mutineers who 
threw the iron and other objects at the captain and the 
steward. This intermittent warfare went on all day. 
Smith was shot in the left hand and through the right 
wrist, and Clew was shot in the arm. Miller hit 
Patterson in the face with a piece of iron from the stove. 
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During the course of the day, Henri Malahiende 
joined the captain’s group toward the stern. The 
mutineers had tied him up, but he had freed himself and 
hid among the cargo. Twice Miller tried to find 
Malahiende, but was unable to discover his hiding place. 
In time, Malahiende crawled aft. 

Each side had water, but the galley was too 
exposed for any one to enter it. Thus, only a small 
amount of food was available to each group. 

The fighting during the day gave way to an 
informal truce that night. The mutineers, outnumbered 
and outgunned, retreated into the fo’c’sle; and in the 
morning, they were not to be seen. The captain ordered 
his men to barricade the door, which was accomplished 
without interference from the mutineers. The end of 
the mutiny was near. The mutineers were wounded and 
confined to the fo’c’sle. 

The assault on the fo’c’sle began with Aitken 
prying boards off the starboard window. Aitken saw 
Miller and fired into the fo’c’sle, but the captain, fearing 
that the mates were held in the fo’c’sle by the mutineers, 
ordered Aitken to cease. Silence was the only response 
to Captain Patterson’s demand for the surrender of the 
mutineers. A new strategy was therefore adopted. 
Boiling water was poured into the fo’c’sle, but the 
mutineers were able to avoid it with ease. Next an auger 
was employed to bore holes in various spots. This 
illuminated the fo’c’sle, allowing Patterson and Aitken to 
better see at whom they were shooting. Miller was 
wounded five times. When Clew was hit in the ribs, the 
mutineers surrendered. Smith and Miller, whose 
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wounds were not too serious, were clamped in irons. 
Clew, suffering from a critical gunshot wound, was 
chained to his bunk. After they were made prisoners, 
the mutineers confessed to killing the mates and 
throwing them overboard. Miller admitted that he had 
slain the first mate, and Smith the second mate. They 
intended to make for a remote coast and scuttle the 
Jetterson Borden. 

With the mutineers subdued, the Jefferson 
Borden resumed her voyage. She spoke a Norwegian 
vessel; and from her, a seaman joined the undermanned 
schooner. 

On May 6", Superintendent William Alstin, of 
the Thames Police boarded the Jefferson Borden. All 
three mutineers were in irons. Alstin left two constables 
on board to guard the prisoners. It was not until the 
next day did a doctor examine the men. All of them 
needed medical attention. They were taken to London 
Hospital, Whitechapel. Clew claimed that he had been 
forced into the mutiny by the others. 

Because the Jefferson Borden was a U.S.-flagged 
vessel, the English courts did not have jurisdiction in the 
mutiny. There were, however, various hearings to 
determine if the mutineers should be held in custody and 
extradited to the United States. During one such 
proceeding at the Bow Street Police Court on May 25", 
William Smith stated that the officers of the Jefferson 
Borden frequently ill-treated the crew. He also asserted 
that they were given inadequate amounts of food and 
that the quality of the provisions was poor. After 
hearing pertinent testimony, the court ruled, on June 7", 
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that sufficient evidence existed to transfer the prisoners 
to U.S. jurisdiction. 

The three prisoners arrived at Boston aboard the 
Cunard steamer Batavia on July 10°. They were 
escorted by Chief Inspector William Palmer of Scotland 
Yard and two detectives from the Thames Police, 
Richard Wotton and John Parker, who turned them 
over to the deputy U.S. Marshal, Frederick G. 
Pettigrove. 

The prisoners were formally committed for trial 
on August 26". The trial was held in September. 

On Friday, October 1, 1875, the verdict was 
handed down. Miller and Smith were found guilty, 
while Clew was acquitted. Three days later, Miller and 
Smith were sentenced to death by hanging. The 
sentence, however, was commuted to life in prison. 

The mutiny on the Jefferson Borden was a lucid 
example of what could happen in the nineteenth century 
when violent or desperate men were confined on a small 
vessel with unprofessional, cruel, and incompetent 
officers. Violence can only be condoned in self-defense, 
but Miller and Smith were not the only guilty parties. If 
it was not clear at the trial that Captain Patterson 
provoked the mutiny, it became clear after. Patterson 
put to sea again as master of the Jefferson Borden with a 
new crew. On Monday, November 1, 1875, the 
Jetterson Borden cleared Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
bound for Gloucester, England. After sixty-seven days 
she was towed into Aberdeen, disabled. The crew were 
famished, weak, and unfit for duty. They had been 


starved by meager rations and were forced to subsist on 
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only a teacup of water per day. Patterson had treated 
them with great cruelty and refused to pay their wages. 
The crewmen had been forced to work for excessively 
long hours. Even the Jefferson Borden’s new first mate, 
Benjamin P. Howes, joined the crewmen in signing a 
letter of protest. The men stated that they believed 
Patterson’s harsh treatment of the former crew had 
incited them to mutiny. 

The Jefferson Borden was 561 tons displacement. 
At the time of the mutiny, her principal owner was 
George Town, of Boston. Charles Toft owned a quarter 
interest, and Captain Patterson also owned a share. 
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The Last Voyage of Henry Hudson 


GN Thursday, November 1, 1610, the 
Discovery, commanded by Henry Hudson, dropped 
anchor in a tight inlet sheltered by three hills. This 
forbidding place, with a wide muddy tidal flat, would 
eventually be named Rupert Bay. The only way home 
for the Discovery and her crew was northwards, and it 
was blocked by ice. Within ten days, the vessel was 
frozen in for the long frigid winter. The provisions on 
board were barely enough to keep the company of 
twenty men and two boys alive until the thaw in June. 

Hudson was a veteran of three previous voyages 
of discovery in the high latitudes. In 1607, seeking a 
new route to the Orient, Hudson had sailed due north 
along the eastern coast of Greenland, hoping to cross the 
Pole. When his progress was blocked by the polar ice 
cap, he turned eastwards. After reaching Spitsbergen, he 
went north again reaching 80° 23', but could find no 
passage through the ice pack. He gave up and went 
home to England. He resolved, however, to attempt a 
northeast voyage to Asia; and his previous sponsors, the 
Muscovy Company of London, agreed to support his 
second voyage. With this backing, Hudson put to sea in 
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the Hopewell in 1608. When ice blocked his progress 
from Spitsbergen to Novaya Zemlya, he returned to 
England. Next, the Dutch East India Company 
contracted with Hudson to find the long-sought 
alternative route to the Orient. | Hudson’s third 
expedition commenced in 1609. Storms and intense 
cold stopped his ship in the Barents Sea; and with his 
crew close to mutiny, Hudson was forced to abandon his 
search for the Northeast Passage. He attempted, instead, 
to find the Northwest Passage. After crossing the 
Atlantic, Hudson searched the coast north of Virginia for 
a large inlet, reported by John Smith and originally 
discovered by Giovanni da Verrazano in 1524. Upon 
finding this inlet, Hudson explored it for 150 miles; and 
subsequently, it was named for him. It was not the 
Northwest Passage, but the Hudson River. When 
Hudson put into Dartmouth on his way back to 
Holland, the English government prohibited him from 
exploring for foreign powers any more. The Dutch, 
however, moved into the territory Hudson had explored 
and started a profitable trade in furs with the indigenous 
people, from whom they purchased Manhattan Island in 
1620. 

On April 17, 1610, Hudson sailed the Discovery 
from London on his fourth voyage, which was under the 
sponsorship of the (British) East India Company and the 
Muscovy Company. Five members of the expedition 
had previously sailed with Hudson: Robert Juet, the first 
mate; Philip Staffe, the carpenter; Michael Perse, Arnold 
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Ludlow,* and Hudson’s young son John. Otherwise, 
Hudson’s crew seems to have been poorly chosen for 
such an arduous journey into uncharted waters. More 
than a few members were moody and choleric. Juet, on 
his third voyage with Hudson, was a very petulant man. 
The goal of the expedition was to explore a large inlet 
above 60° N, sighted in 1602 by George Weymouth, 
who had been unable to explore it on account of a 
mutiny among his crew. Hudson hoped that this body 
of water would lead to the Pacific. 

Heavy fog and head winds, forced the Discovery 
to stop at Iceland on May 11". They stayed in western 
Iceland for two weeks. Trouble was already festering 
among the crew. Henry Greene, the young protégé of 
Hudson, had quarrelled at sea with the ship’s doctor, 
Edward Wilson. The two men came to blows on land. 
Hudson, rather than becoming a peacemaker or 
disciplinarian, injudiciously took Greene’s side in the 
conflict. Other crewmen resented the favoritism that 
Hudson showed Greene. After the Discovery put to sea, 
Juet exacerbated the situation by getting drunk and 
declaring that Greene was spying for Hudson among the 
crewmen. Hudson was so enraged by his first mate that 
he considered returning to Iceland and putting Juet off 
there. After reconsidering the matter, Hudson 
continued on course for North America. 

On June 25", Hudson reached the strait that 


* In the original records and early accounts, the names of the crew are 
spelled in various ways. 
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would eventually bare his name. A few days later, ice 
flowing on strong currents forced the Discovery to take 
shelter in a large bay to the south. In Ungava Bay, the 
ice trapped the vessel, stranding the expedition for three 
weeks. Tension between the crewmen flared up again 
under the strain of confinement. Hudson had predicted 
that they would reach Java by Candlemas (February 2”), 
but trapped as they were by the ice, Juet mocked the 
overly optimistic sentiment. The quarreling on board 
was fierce, and Hudson gave in to the rancor and 
pessimism by promising to set course for home if a 
majority of the crew favored it. Before any consensus 
was reached, however, mountainous icebergs threatened 
the Discovery with destruction. The crew had to work 
together and maneuver the vessel to safety. With the 
danger passed, the way to the west was open; and 
Hudson sailed the Discovery onwards. 

On August 3" the Discovery entered the large 
body of water that would be called Hudson Bay. It is an 
inland sea of vast dimensions, surrounded by a harsh 
wilderness. Hudson began to explore it for a way out 
and into the Pacific. Instead, Hudson found his hopes 
sinking in the marshy southern shores of the bay. With 
summer waning, the Discovery sailed aimlessly around 
James Bay, the southern extension of Hudson Bay. 
Hudson had preserved order among the men by 
promising them the riches of the Orient, but it was clear 
to all that the desolate shores of this sea were far from the 
spices of Java or the silk of Japan. The morale of the 
men plummeted and their confidence in Hudson 
devolved into bitterness. The behavior that Hudson had 
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tolerated in his crew a few weeks previously, he now 
regarded as mutinous. The irascible Juet was demoted 
and forfeited his pay. Elevated to the position of first 
mate was Robert Bylot. Boatswain Francis Clemens was 
also reduced in rank, and William Wilson was tapped to 
fill the post. 

The winter of 1610/11 was replete with hardships 
of every sort, complicated by Hudson’s indecision. He 
would not permit, for example, a lodge to be built by 
Staffe the carpenter when the weather permitted it. 
Finally after procrastinating, Hudson ordered a sturdy 
hut to be built, but Staffe refused, saying that there was 
now too much snow. Hudson hit the carpenter, cursed 
him, and threatened to hang him. After spending a few 
sullen days in his cabin, Staffe began construction on the 
lodge and worked on it diligently. 

More trouble arose over a coat belonging to one 
of the crew, a gunner named John Williams. Hudson 
gave the coat to his favorite, Henry Greene, when 
Williams died about mid-November. The custom 
during this era was to auction a dead crewman’s belongs 
and then give the money to his family. It was unwise 
for Hudson to violate this tradition and worse to show 
favoritism to Greene. Following the conflict over the 
lodge, Greene befriended Staffe; and the two men went 
on hunting trips together. Hudson was angered by this, 
and he took Williams’ coat and gave it to the new first 
mate, Robert Bylot. Greene objected, and Hudson 
threatened to withhold his wages, peppering his menaces 
with disparaging remarks about Greene’s character. 
Hudson was certainly providing clear examples of what 
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not to do as a leader. His dealings with the men were 
capricious and infected with pettiness. 

Provisions were steadily depleted. Starvation was 
never far off. The crew supplemented their rations with 
whatever they could hunt or gather. On the southern 
shores of Hudson Bay, various stunted trees grew and 
among these small white partridge-like birds, called 
ptarmigans, roosted, which were hunted by the crew. 
Hundreds of the ptarmigans were killed before the 
advent of spring when they migrated. The migrating 
wild fowl were not easy for the crew to catch, but other 
opportunities appeared with the milder weather: the men 
gathered moss to eat and caught frogs and toads for their 
meals as well. During the winter, a number of the crew 
were afflicted with scurvy; and to help these men, 
Thomas Woodhouse, the expedition’s mathematician, 
collected a large amount of tamarack buds. From these, 
Wilson the doctor prepared a menstruum that seemed to 
relieve the symptoms of the disease. 

Before the Discovery was released by the ice, 
Hudson demoted Bylot. The new mate was John King, 
an illiterate man with little navigational skill. This 
appointment aroused the suspicions of the crew; for with 
King as mate, Hudson could sail the ship wherever he 
liked and no one else would know the destination. 
Apparently toward this end, Hudson confiscated all the 
nautical instruments on board. Many of the crew 
wanted to return home, but they feared that Hudson 
would take them further into unknown, icebound 
regions. Only about two weeks’ provisions remained. 
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Tensions rose as the ice that held the Discovery broke 
up. 

On Wednesday, June 12, 1611, the Discovery set 
sail. Just prior to this, Hudson dolled out the last of the 
bread to the crew. Each man received about a pound. A 
few days later, he divided the last of the cheese as well. 
About three and a half pounds was given to each man. 
This food was intended to last until the Discovery made 
Digges Island were game was plentiful, and it was hoped 
that they could replenish their stocks by hunting. Some 
men, however, quickly ate all their food and had none. 
The men who were hungry suspected that Hudson had a 
secret supply of food for himself and his favorites. 
Likewise, Hudson suspected that some of the crew had 
stashes hidden around the ship; and he ordered a search. 
Nicholas Simms turned over to Hudson thirty biscuits, 
which he had concealed. 

A remark by Staffe was the catalyst for mutiny. 
Some of the crew must be kept able, Staffe replied, when 
William Wilson, the boatswain, asked why Hudson 
favored some of the crew with meat and not others. 
Wilson related Stafte’s words to Henry Greene. 

Seven members of the crew joined in the 
conspiracy to seize the Discovery. Greene, the 
boatswain, and Juet, the disgruntled former first mate, 
were the main actuators of the plot. The others were 
John Thomas, Adrian Motter, Michael Perse, and Bennet 
Matthews, who was the cook. Abacuck Prickett joined 
the mutineers when Greene told him to support the 
uprising or take his chances in the shallop, in which they 
planned to put Hudson and the loyalists. 
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On the morning of June 22", some of the 
mutineers distracted Staffe with conversation; and as 
Hudson emerged from his cabin, Matthews and Thomas 
seized him while William Wilson tied his hands behind 
his back. Hudson demanded an explanation, but instead 
was dumped into the Discovery’s shallop. Waving a 
sword, First Mate King charged Juet, but King was 
overpowered, disarmed, and dropped into the boat with 
his master. There was no other resistance. Some of the 
others put into the shallop were sick with scurvy and in 
no condition to offer battle. It was a cruel, inhuman 
crime. 

The doctor, Edward Wilson, and _ Prickett 
protested the repugnant treatment of the sick; but the 
menacing attitude of the mutineers left no doubt that 
any man who disapproved of the new regime would be 
forced into the shallop. One man did more than protest. 
Philip Staffe, despite his row with Hudson, refused to 
join the mutineers. If honor was to be found on the 
Discovery that day, its author was Staffe. After asking 
for his clothes and tools, he joined the others in the boat. 

In all, the shallop contained nine men: Hudson 
and his son, King, Woodhouse, Staffe, Arnold Ludlow, 
Sydrack Faner, Adam Moore, and Michael Bute. 
Woodhouse, Faner, and Moore were ill. For a while, the 
boat was towed behind the Discovery, but then some 
one cut it loose. Before leaving the Discovery, Stafte 
had whispered to Prickett that those in the boat would 
be back on the ship because no one else could navigate. 
Staffe may also have believed that after the ship had been 
searched for food those in the boat would be allowed to 
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return. Prickett may also have had this hope. After 
putting some distance between the shallop and the 
Discovery, the mutineers took in the topsails and slowed 
the ship while they searched for Hudson’s caches of food. 
A small amount was found, when the shallop was spied 
closing on the Discovery. Prickett made an appeal for 
mercy for the men in the boat, but William Wilson 
vehemently denounced the idea. The mutineers 
immediately set the sails and out ran the boat with its 
doomed occupants. Hudson and his companions were 
never seen again. 

On the Discovery, Greene assumed the role of 
captain and appointed Robert Bylot to be first officer. 
Bylot had remained out of sight during the mutiny, but 
Greene correctly surmised that the one-time first mate 
had navigational talent. Juet was as pugnacious as ever 
and argued for a northwest course. Bylot wanted to 
steer the ship to the northeast. Greene maintained his 
faith in Bylot. After five weeks during which Juet 
averred that Bylot was lost, the Discovery reached 
Digges Island. On July a7". they went ashore and spent 
the day fowling. 

The next day, the explorers met a large group of 
Inuit or Eskimos. They thought themselves fortunate 
because the Eskimos seemed friendly, indicated an 
interest in trading, and said they would return the 
following day with venison. By bartering with the 
Eskimos, Greene and the crew thought they might 
obtain enough supplies for the homeward voyage. 

Greene landed the next day with William 
Wilson, Prickett, Perse, Motter, and Thomas to meet 
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with the Eskimos. Except for a broken pike carried by 
Greene, the party was unarmed. Prickett stayed in the 
boat, Motter loitered on the beach, and the rest went 
further to palaver with the Eskimos. While the meeting 
was going on, Prickett noticed one of the Eskimos 
wading towards the boat. Prickett motioned for the 
man to stay away, but he continued splashing towards 
the boat. As Prickett gestured emphatically for the 
Eskimo to stop, he was shocked to see another one 
climbing into the boat. On shore, the Eskimos attacked 
Greene and the three men with him. Seeing the assault 
on his comrades, Motter, who was still on the beach, 
dashed into the surf and swam to the boat. Wilson, 
Perse, and Thomas were wounded, but Greene did not 
abandon them. With his pike, Greene protected the 
wounded men as they stumbled and splashed their way 
to the boat pursued by their foes. At the same time, 
Prickett grappled desperately with the Eskimo who had 
attacked him and managed to stab him in the throat 
with his dirk. Motter, exhausted from swimming, clung 
onto the stern of the boat. Perse, although mortally 
wounded, turned on one of the pursuers, wrestled a 
hatchet from him, and killed him with it. This wasn’t 
all: next Perse heaved Motter into the boat and shoved it 
off before climbing in himself. As the boat moved away 
from the beach, a shower of arrows fell, killing Greene 
and wounding Prickett. Motter and the dying Perse laid 
on the oars. 

From the Discovery, Bylot could see that the boat 
crew was in distress; and he maneuvered the ship toward 
shore to help. He had not seen the attack, because the 
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vessel had been anchored on the far side of a headland, 
which sheltered the landing spot of Greene’s party. 
Perse fainted at the oars before the safety of the ship was 
obtained. 

The body of Greene was simply dumped over 
board. Wilson the boatswain died a few hours after the 
attack. Perse and Thomas died within a few days. 
Prickett had been stabbed by the Eskimo who had 
climbed into the boat, and received an arrow in the 
back; but he would recover. Bylot was left in charge of 
the Discovery with a crew of only seven men. Before 
the skirmish with the Eskimos, the crew had collected 
some sorrel and about 100 fowls. At Cape 
Wolstenholme, they killed another 300 birds. These 
provisions, supplemented with candle wax, would be 
their only food during the exhausting voyage home. 
When food ran low, Matthews created a recipe for a dish 
of bone meal, wax, and vinegar that appealed to the 
appetites of the men. 

Malnutrition was a serious problem. The men 
were weak and navigating the Hudson Strait and 2,000 
miles of open ocean was a demanding ordeal. Juet did 
not survive. He was a troublemaker to the end, telling 
the men that Ireland was near, when Bylot knew that it 
was over 600 miles away. 

On Friday, September 6, 1611, the Discovery, 
with seven survivors, made Berehaven on Bantry Bay, 
County Cork. At last, they were saved; but they had to 
answer for the mutiny. Bylot obtained supplies and 
additional crewmen by pawning some of the ship’s 
equipment. When all was ready, they sailed to London. 
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The authorities seemed reluctant to prosecute the 
surviving mutineers. No one, of course, knew for 
certain that Hudson was dead, but no attempt was ever 
made to search for him. The principal instigators of the 
mutiny—Greene, Wilson, and Juet—were dead. Prickett 
was the former servant of an officer of one of the 
sponsoring companies. Bylot had sailed the Discovery 
home with valuable geographic knowledge to be 
exploited. All these facts militated against a vigorous 
prosecution of the surviving mutineers.  Bylot’s 
knowledge and experience were so valuable that he was 
soon assigned to a new expedition led by Sir Thomas 
Button and eventually was captain on two expeditions 
with William Baffin. 

In 1618, Edward Wilson, Abacuck Prickett (who 
kept a journal of the ill-fated expedition), and two others 
belatedly stood trial for the murder of Hudson and the 
rest. The four men were acquitted. 
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The Ordeal of the Essex and Her Crew 


HE Nantucket whaler Essex was hunting 
sperm whales in the eastern Pacific Ocean, about 2,700 
miles west of Ecuador, on Monday, November 20, 1820, 
when an 85-foot specimen surfaced about 100 yards 
from the ship. This whale swam at full speed and 
rammed the Essex in her starboard bow. After 
swimming under the keel of the ship and dumping it 
very hard, the whale surfaced and lay still, apparently 
stunned by the concussion with the hull. The Essex was 
already sinking. The whale started to swim away after a 
minute, but stopped and thrashed around in the water as 
if in a fit of rage. It then swam across the bow of the 
Essex, turned and rammed her again. The ferocious 
attack was over in less than ten minutes. 

Much of the crewmen were in their whale- 
hunting boats. Three whales had already been struck 
before the Essex was attacked. Those aboard the ship 
barely managed to grab some essentials and launch a 
boat before, to their horror, the ship rolled onto her 
beam-ends and settled into the water. 

This extraordinary incident inspired Herman 
Melville to create the sinister great white whale of his 
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novel Moby Dick, which first appeared in 1851. The 
attack on the Essex was the first known instance of a 
whale staving a ship by ramming it with its head. 
Usually the danger to whale hunters was from the 
thrashing of a tail or the snapping of jaws. 

For two days the crew of the Essex remained 
along side the hulk and managed to salvage some 
provisions, water, tools, and other supplies. The crew 
also prepared three boats by rigging them as little 
schooners. They left the Essex, at 0° 13' N, 120° W, 
only when she began to break up, after having drifted 
from where she had been stove at 0° 40' S, 119° W. 
Captain George Pollard, Jr., had saved his instruments 
and a navigational guide, but he had no charts. Without 
maps, it would be difficult to find the tiny islands of the 
Pacific. After a council with his officers, Pollard decided 
to sail south and then east, hoping to reach Peru or 
Chile. Originally, Pollard had wanted to try for the 
Society Islands or the Marquesas Islands, but his mates 
were fearful that those places were populated by hostile 
peoples. The Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) were ruled out 
because of the hurricane season there. South America 
seemed to offer the best hope for deliverance. 
Accordingly, the three boats, containing the entire 
company of the Essex, twenty men, left the hulk at 12:30 
in the afternoon of November 22". The wreck vanished 
from view by four o’clock. 

The men endured brutal conditions. Alternately 
they were soaked by the salt-water spray and scorched 
by the tropical sun. Squalls battered them and calms 
plagued them. Their rations of bread had been 
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contaminated by seawater and exacerbated their 
perpetual thirst. The supply of potable water was 
quickly consumed. They had a bucket to catch 
rainwater, but this was inadequate for their needs. To 
relieve their thirst, they rinsed their months with 
seawater and drank urine. Occasionally, flying fish 
landed in the boats, and these were eaten raw. The boats 
began to leak, and repairs were performed with great 
difficulty. Benjamin Lawrence had to swim under the 
first mate’s boat to reattach a plank. 

Another repair had to be made on November 
29", after an unknown creature, possibly a killer whale, 
attacked the captain’s boat during the previous night. 
That night had been very dark and foggy, so that no one 
had a clear view of the pugnacious beast. 

After four weeks at sea, the men were starving 
and badly dehydrated. They had been reduced to little 
more than skin and bones. A thick, foul-tasting mucous 
collected in their mouths, and they could barely speak. 
Their lips were swollen and split. They were feckless 
and feeble. Simple tasks were insurmountable missions. 

A month after the Essex was wrecked, William 
Wright, one of the men in the first mate’s boat, sighted 
land. It was not the coast of Peru or Chile; in fact, they 
had been driven west. The land they had reached was 
Henderson Island, at 24° 20' S, 128° 20' W, the largest of 
the Pitcairn group, which they mistook for Ducie Island, 
some seventy miles to the east at 24° 40' S, 124° 48' W, 
the third member of the group. Henderson, Ducie, and 
Oeno islands are uninhabited. The last surviving 
mutineer from H.M.S. Bounty, John Adams, was still 
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living with a small colony on Pitcairn Island, the 
namesake of the group, which was more hospitable; but 
this fact was unknown to the whalemen. Pitcairn Island 
was, in fact, not listed in Pollard’s navigation guide. In 
any case, its precise location was not recorded anywhere 
at the time. Although twelve square miles, Henderson 
Island is not habitable. It is a rocky piece of land, ringed 
by steep cliffs and pocked with many caves. The men of 
the Essex tried in vain for a week to subsist on the island, 
but soon their diet consisted of mostly pepper grass and 
the occasional bird’s egg. The only freshwater spring 
that they could find was accessible only at low tide. It 
was soon evident that they would have to leave. On 
Christmas, the captain called a council of his officers, and 
they decided to leave. Wright, Thomas Chappel, and 
Seth Weeks, however, elected to remain on Henderson; 
the rest departed on Wednesday, December Cia 

Soon after their shipmates pushed off, the three 
men on the island faced catastrophe—the loss of the 
freshwater spring. This spring was lucklessly located in a 
littoral zone that had seasonal, as well as tidal, 
fluctuations. The seawater never retreated sufficiently 
while Chappel, Wright, and Weeks were alone on the 
island. At low tide, they were able to collect only 
brackish water from the spring. Death from thirst 
seemed certain. They dug for water, but their well 
remained dry. As their hope faded, a shower gave them 
relief—they were able to drink the rainwater from 
puddles that formed in the depressions in rocks. 
Throughout their stay on the island, the lack of drinking 
water was a problem: they often had no water for five or 
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six days. Food shortages were also a problem. They ate 
birds, turtles, shellfish, and berries—whatever they could 
gather or catch. One of the many caves provided shelter 
for them. In one of the caves in the eastern section of 
the island, they discovered eight human skeletons. One 
of the skeletons belonged to a child. It was long thought 
that these bones belonged to other marooned seafarers, 
but subsequent investigation has discovered that 
Henderson was at one time inhabited. The remains, 
therefore, may have been from former residents. 

The other seventeen men in three boats were 
bound for Easter Island, about 900 nautical miles to the 
southeast. Their original fear of not being able to locate 
small islands was realized. By January 4, 1821, it was 
obvious that they had drifted too far to the south and 
would miss Easter Island; but they decided to sail for Mas 
4 Tierra, the main member of the Juan Fernandez group, 
about 450 miles from Valparaiso. This is the place were 
Alexander Selkirk, the inspiration for Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, had been marooned. 

On January 10°, Matthew P. Joy, the second 
mate who was in charge of the third boat, died and was 
buried at sea. Obed Hendricks, the third mate, left the 
captain’s boat and took charge of the third boat. Joy had 
been ill for sometime, and Hendricks discovered that the 
second mate had not been able to supervised the boat’s 
rations adequately—there was enough hardtack for only 
two or three days. Two days later during a violent gale, 
the boat commanded by First Mate Owen Chase was 
separated from the other two boats. 
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On January 20", Richard Peterson, a black man 
of about sixty who had acted as ersatz chaplain for the 
crew, died in Chase’s boat; and he too was buried at sea. 
When Isaac Cole, after suffering horrible convulsions, 
died on February 8". their privations were so extreme 
that Chase, on the following morning, suggested that 
Cole’s body be cut up and eaten, rather than buried at 
sea. The other men in the boat agreed tacitly. 

On January 20", Lawson Thomas died in the 
third boat. Charles Shorter died in the third boat on 
January 23". Another man from the ill-fated third boat, 
Isaiah Shepherd, died on January 27". Samuel Reed died 
in the captain’s boat on January 28". Each of these were 
cannibalized. 

Chase and two others, Benjamin Lawrence and 
Thomas G. Nickerson, were rescued on February 13" by 
the London brig Indian, William Crozier, master. The 
three men on Henderson Island were rescued on April 
gh by the Surry, Thomas Raine, captain, after Chase and 
his companions were landed at Valparaiso and told the 
authorities about them. Raine first sailed to Ducie Island 
and found not a soul. Astutely, he concluded that the 
survivors were on Henderson Island. After a difficult 
struggle with a high tide and rough surf, the three men 
were taken off the desolate island. The Surry landed 
them at Port Jackson, New South Wales. 

The other two boats separated as well. This 
occurred on the night of January 29", at about 35° S, 
100° W. 

On February 1* when no one else had died in the 
captain’s boat, Owen Coffin, a sixteen-year-old cabin 
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boy, was chosen by lot to be killed and eaten. Pollard 
was prepared to reprieve Coftin—the two were relatives 
—but the youth declined the captain’s offer to shoot the 
first man who laid a finger on him. Ten days later, 
Barzillai Ray died and his body was cannibalized also. 
Captain Pollard’s boat was sighted on February 23" by 
the Dauphin, a Nantucket whaler, Zimri Coffin the 
master; Pollard and Charles Ramsdell were rescued. 
Both men were near complete physical and mental 
collapse. At opposite ends of the boat, they were 
huddled, jealously holding bones from their dead 
shipmates. Their pockets were stuffed with numerous 
finger bones from the dead men. Other bones littered 
the bottom of the boat. From these bones, Pollard and 
Ramsdell sucked out the marrow after smashing them 
with a rock and a hatchet. To their rescuers, Pollard and 
Ramsdell seemed anxious and frightened. They were 
too weak to stand, and their privations had reduced them 
to just skin and bones. 

The third boat, which held three men— 
Hendricks, Joseph West, and William Bond—when last 
seen, was lost forever. Hendricks had no compass or any 
other navigational aid. Once his boat was separated 
from Captain Pollard’s craft, Hendricks was lost in an 
immense ocean. The final sufferings of these souls are 
known only to God. 

All the survivors of the Essex returned to the sea. 
Captain Pollard became master of the Two Brothers, 
another Nantucket whaler. Nickerson also sailed on the 
Two Brothers. Both men survived when she was 
wrecked on French Frigate Shoals about halfway 
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between Hawaii and Midway Island, but Pollard’s sailing 
career never rebounded after the loss of the Two 
Brothers. Chase sailed as first mate of the Florida, a New 
Bedford whaler; and later he commanded the Winslow, 
at age twenty-eight. At age thirty-three, he was master 
and part-owner of the Charles Carroll. Ramsdell 
eventually became master of the General Jackson. 
Nickerson gave up whaling, but he became a captain in 
the merchant marine. In his subsequent career, 
Lawrence commanded two whalemen, the Dromo and 
the Huron. Weeks, Wright, and Chappel also returned 
to the sea. A hurricane in the West Indies claimed 
Wright; and Chappel died of fever on Timor. Weeks 
outlived all his shipmates and retired to Cape Cod. 

The Essex was constructed of white oak before 
1802. Her displacement was 238 tons, and she was 
eighty-seven feet long. She embarked on her last 
voyage on Thursday, August 12, 1819. Four previous 
voyages are recorded. A registry, issued two days before 
she departed on her last voyage, listed eight owners, 
including Paul Macy and Gideon Folger, Nantucket 
Quakers. 
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The Sufferings on the Peggy 


{Nn the age of sail power, provisioning a ship was 
a critical balancing act; vessels were smaller than in the 
age of iron and steam, and the space for cargo was 
limited. A voyage from London to Boston averaged five 
to eight weeks, but could take much longer depending 
upon the weather conditions. Too often only meager 
supplies would be stowed. Frequently, food would spoil, 
or seawater would contaminate it and the drinking 
water. Before radio and satellites, a vessel of wood and 
canvas was highly susceptible to the vicissitudes of 
weather patterns. Ifa vessel was delayed at sea by storms 
or calms, food and water might run out. This is exactly 
what happened to the ship Katherine, Hugh David, 
master. In August 1728, the Katherine, with 123 souls 
aboard, left Londonderry bound for New England; but 
she never made it. Fierce gales and contrary winds 
prevented her from crossing the Atlantic. After battling 
the storms for several weeks, the Katherine turned back 
for Ireland; but without potable water. Finally, she was 
driven ashore at Broadhaven, County Galway, during a 
ferocious storm. Only fourteen persons survived. Most 
of the dead succumbed to thirst before the wreck. Many 
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other vessels had similar experiences such as the sloop 
Peggy and her company. 

The Peggy, skippered by David Harrison, sailed 
from Fayal, in the Azores, on Thursday, October 24, 
1765. She was bound for her home port, New York 
City, with a cargo of wine and brandy. After five days 
under sail, she was struck by a violent squall. For the 
next month, she battled one ferocious storm after 
another. The vessel was crippled—most of her sails were 
torn away and she was leaking terribly—her crew was 
exhausted. Harrison was forced to reduce rations; but 
before Christmas arrived, the wine was nearly gone, 
only two gallons of turbid water remained, and the food 
was entirely depleted. The men were already starving, 
and Harrison was very weak. 

On Christmas morning, Captain Harrison saw a 
sail. He ordered that a distress signal be hoisted. 
Previously during the voyage, other vessels had been 
sighted, but the weather prevented anything more than 
communication with signal flags. This time, the 
weather was milder; and before noon, the other vessel 
was approaching the stricken Peggy. 

When the other vessel was along side, Harrison 
told her captain the desperate situation on the Peggy— 
no food, no water, and more leaks daily. Harrison asked 
the other captain to evacuate the disabled sloop, but he 
refused to take Harrison and his crew off the Peggy. 
Harrison pleaded to be rescued and promised that his 
company would not eat any food from the other vessel’s 
stores. Still, the other captain remained unmovable. 
After further appeals from Harrison, the other captain 
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vowed to send some bread to the Peggy after he plotted 
his noontime position. Exhausted from the palaver, 
Harrison sought his bunk. 

Shortly after Harrison had lain down, some of his 
crew rushed into his cabin. The men were hysterical 
and Harrison could not understand what they were 
trying to tell him. He was too weak to stand and walk; 
and so, he had to crawl up on deck. The other ship was 
sailing away and had not delivered the bread her captain 
had pledged. The name of this despicable human being 
is not recorded, but it is known that such a vile act as his 
was not an uncommon occurrence in this age. With the 
departing vessel went the hope of the Peggy’s crew. 
With their hope went their discipline and self-control. 

Two pet pigeons were served for Christmas 
dinner. On Boxing Day, the ship’s cat was slaughtered 
for food. When they were done eating the cat, the crew 
raided the cargo. The Peggy’s hold was filled with 
mostly wine and brandy. 

The next day, the crew attempted to scrape 
barnacles off the side of the vessel; but the powerful 
waves of all the gales had beaten most of the barnacles 
off the water line. The men were all very weak and 
could not long hang over the side and look for barnacles. 
Their harvest was meager. 

On December 28", the Peggy was battered by 
the strongest gale of the voyage. Her mainsail, the last 
of her canvas, was blown away. Harrison thought death 
was imminent, but the Peggy and her crew survived the 
storm. 
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Two weeks later the crew’s tobacco was 
exhausted. The only thing that remained for them was 
the alcohol in the hold, which they drank freely. They 
were drunk and desperate. Harrison managed to rise 
from his sick bed and load his pistols. He kept these 
weapons with him in his bunk, suspecting that the crew 
would attack him. 

On January 13, 1766, the besotted crew 
ominously marched into the captain’s cabin. It was to be 
a fatal encounter. Harrison suddenly realized the futility 
of his pistols—he could not shoot all the crewmen. It 
was not to kill the captain, however, that the men had 
crowded into the cabin. They came with a proposal—to 
select, by drawing lots, a victim to be killed and eaten. 
Harrison tried to dissuade them, but they would not 
listen to any of his words. Archibald Nicolson, the first 
mate, explained the crew’s desperate situation: they had 
eaten all the leather on board, including the parts of the 
pump made of hide. They had even eaten all the buttons 
off their clothes. They were starving and had nothing 
else to eat. 

Captain Harrison told them that he would not 
order the death of any man. He was simply informed by 
the crew that they were not seeking his permission. 
With that mutinous statement, they left the cabin. 

In a sort while, the crew returned. A slave had 
drawn the mark. Harrison was suspicious that the 
process had been fixed, but he could not intervene. 

Upon seeing the pistol being loaded by the 
appointed executioner, the slave threw himself at 
Harrison’s feet and begged for mercy. The captain was 
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too weak, however, to save the black man. He was 
dragged below and shot in the head. 

As the body of the slave was being cut up for 
cooking, one crewman, James Campbell, snatched the 
liver and ate it raw. 

The crew feasted all night. 

The following morning, Nicolson came to the 
captain and inquired sardonically if he had any orders 
regarding pickling the slave. Harrison aimed one of his 
pistols at Nicolson and told the man that he would join 
the dead slave if he did not leave the cabin at once. 
Nicolson mumbled some insolent comments and left. 

At a council of the crew, summoned by 
Nicolson, it was decided that the remaining portions of 
the slave should be sliced up into “steaks” and carefully 
rationed. As this was being done, one of the crew took a 
piece of meat and derisively offered it to Captain 
Harrison. Once more, Harrison aimed his pistol. He 
asked to hear the offer again. 

Three days after gorging on the black man’s liver, 
Campbell died a raving lunatic. His body was thrown 
overboard—the men fearing that if they ate the madman 
they would be infected with his insanity. 

After the slave had been consumed, Captain 
Harrison thought he would be the next one killed. On 
January 29", Nicolson and the crew came into his cabin 
and announced that lots would be drawn. Harrison 
advised prayer instead, pointing out that the death of the 
slave had achieved nothing—they were all still starving. 
Nicolson countered Harrison’s words with brutal logic— 
the crew would rather die one at a time from a lead ball 
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shot through the head, rather than from slow starvation. 
They had no faith in Divine Providence. Harrison 
realized that he was in a position similar to the despised 
slave and that he would be killed and eaten unless he 
took his chances with the lottery. 

With Harrison supervising, all was fair. The 
black mark fell on David Flatt, a highly competent and 
popular seaman. Flatt himself appointed James Doud, 
the man who had shot the slave, to be his executioner. 
In steerage, a cooking fire was burning and Doud’s 
pistol was loaded, but the men, starving as they were, 
were still loathed to kill a well-liked man such as Flatt. 
When the condemned man asked for a few minutes to 
pray, the crew readily granted his request. The captain 
thought his men might spare Flatt’s life; but instead, they 
began to drink. 

The drunken men agreed to delay Flatt’s 
execution until eleven o’clock of the following morning. 
They suggested that Harrison lead them in prayers for 
rescue. Flatt’s friends vowed to catch fish at dawn, 
although they had never been successful at this endeavor. 
The strain of waiting was too much for Flatt. By the 
start of the midwatch (12:00 a.m.), Flatt was deaf. The 
men discussed killing him to end his suffering, but none 
of them could act. Flatt continued to suffer. By the 
morning watch, he was delirious and ranting. Still, they 
could not kill him. 

At eight o’clock, two of the crew rushed into 
Harrison’s cabin. Flatt was insane, and the men would 
not eat him. The men seized Harrison’s hands. The 
captain, thinking that he would be slain and eaten, 
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struggled and fought against them. He managed to free 
one hand and grabbed a pistol. Before a shot rang out, 
one of the men shouted that a sail had been sighted. 
Rescue was nigh! 

Although the Peggy was obviously in distress, 
Captain Harrison compelled his men to make a distress 
signal so that those on the other vessel would not think 
that she was a lifeless hulk. Soon the other ship was 
making for the Peggy, but was still some way off. The 
men on board, however, wanted to toast their 
impending rescue. Harrison convinced all of them, 
except Nicolson, to abstain by warning them that their 
rescuers might have second thoughts about aiding a 
drunken rabble. 

They waited. For an hour the other vessel closed 
on the wreck of the Peggy, but then the wind died 
down and the sea became calm. Two miles still 
separated the two ships. The dreadful wait was 
prolonged while the rescuers lowered a boat and rowed 
the remaining distance. 

The men in the boat were shocked at the sight of 
the men on the Peggy. They sat silently at their oars, 
the officer demanded to know what he was looking at. 
The crew of the hulk had to offer testimony that they 
were humans, not wraiths. When the rescuers were 
convinced that they had not fallen in with ghosts, they 
agreed to evacuate those on board the sloop. Speed was 
encouraged, before another storm struck. In their haste, 
the men of the Peggy nearly forgot David Flatt—he was 
fetched at the last moment. 
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After three long months of suffering on the 
Peggy, deliverance was yet delayed. The Susanna, 
whose crew had rescued the castaways, had experienced 
a gale previously, in which she had lost four pigs, up to 
fifty fowls, nearly thirty geese and turkeys, and a large 
amount of fresh water. Now the Susanna’s master, 
Thomas Evers, had seven more mouths to feed. He had 
to initiate rationing. 

As with the Peggy, the Susanna was pounded by 
one gale after another, and she began to leak. All able- 
bodied persons had to work the pumps. Harrison and 
his crew must have feared having to relive their ordeal 
on the Peggy. Captain Evers searched the horizon for a 
vessel to aid the Susanna. None was ever sighted. 

Before the Susanna reached port, two crewmen 
from the Peggy died; they were James Doud and a 
seaman by the name of Warner. 

Finally on March 2", the Susanna reached Land’s 
End without further incident. She then proceeded to the 
Downs, the roadstead between the east coast of Kent and 
the Goodwin Sands. Captain Harrison disembarked and 
made his way to London. 

Archibald Nicolson, the Peggy’s first mate, died 
off Dartmouth in early March. The effects of starvation 
and prodigious alcohol consumption had rendered him 
unable to hold down any food. His watch and personal 
items were sold to cover the cost of his burial. 

Captain Harrison had been so weak when 
rescued that he had to be lowered into the Susanna’s 
boat. Aboard the Susanna, Harrison, although very 
feeble, got on his knees and prayed, thanking God for 
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the rescuers. For four days, he had no appetite and could 
not taste his food. He experienced extremely painful 
constipation. At first, he had to restrict his menu to 
broth and small amounts of solid food; but after a period 
of recuperation, he was able to resume normal meals. 

The crewmen Lemuel Ashley and Samuel 
Wentworth also survived. David Flatt survived, but 
never regained his sanity. 
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The Mystery of Eilean More 


QETER a long arduous period of construction, 
the lighthouse on Eilean More (Mhor) finally opened in 
December 1899. Eilean More is the northeastern-most 
of the Flannan Isles, seven small rocks located about 
eighteen miles west of Gallan Head, Isle of Lewis, the 
largest island of the Hebrides group. The Flannans are 
lonely and desolate, but the ocean that surrounds them 
can be busy with vessels sailing to and from British ports 
and fishing boats going to and from the Clydebank. 
Besides a ruined chapel, there are remains said to be from 
druidical structures; and the little isles also go by the alias 
of the Sacred Isles; they are also called the Seven 
Hunters. After the druids, legend says that Saint Flannan 
made a hermitage on the largest of the rocks, and his 
name was given to them. In bygone days, some people 
from Lewis kept sheep and hunted sea fowl on the 
islands—eider ducks, gannet, and others. During their 
annual visit, the shepherds and hunters strictly observed 
various superstitions: certain words were taboo and 
could never be uttered. Prayers were sedulously said, 
accompanied by ritual observances; for example, no bird 
could be killed after evening prayers. Some prayers had 
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to be said in certain spots, some without shirts. It seems 
the Flannans have always been a sacred place, or a place 
of awe. 

The dark, uninhabited rocks were dangerous to 
the many vessels passing near. The Northern 
Lighthouse Board proposed building on Eilean More in 
1895, but no one fully realized the challenges of 
construction there. The hearty Scots visitors had to 
climb up and down the cliffs using a ladder. Eilean 
More rises vertically out of the sea to a height of 282 
feet. Two landings with flights of steps, one on the east 
side and one on the west side, had to be cut into the 
cliffs; and cranes had to be erected before work on the 
lighthouse could begin. After it was finished, the 
lighthouse stood fifty feet tall, and its light could be seen 
from twenty-four miles away. Within a year, a mystery 
would extinguish the light. 

Four keepers were assigned to Eilean More. A 
rota was established under which three men would be on 
duty and one would be on leave. Assistant Keeper 
Joseph Moore was scheduled to return to the lighthouse 
on Thursday, December 20, 1900, after two week’s 
leave; but violent weather kept the tender Hesperus from 
making the voyage to Eilean More. The situation was 
particularly anxious, for ten days before Christmas, the 
light had gone out; and there was no other way to 
contact the keepers other than via the tender. Signals 
hoisted on the isle could not always be seen because mist 
often enshrouded the forlorn rocks. On Boxing Day, 
the weather permitted the Hesperus to set out for the 
island. When she arrived about noon, she blasted her 
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whistle and hoisted her signal flags; but there was no 
reply from lighthouse. A rocket was even fired. Still 
there was no reply. 

Moore was landed on the east side of the island. 
Two men from the Hesperus accompanied Moore 
ashore, but he was very concerned about his coworkers; 
and consequently, he went on ahead to the lighthouse. 
The calls and salutations of Moore raised no replies. 
Apprehensive about what he might find, Moore 
retreated from his tentative search and joined with the 
men from the Hesperus. Together the three men 
resumed the search. 

The door to the lighthouse was closed, but 
unlocked. Moore and his companions found the stove 
cold and the clock stopped. Everything else was neat 
and in order. The lens of the beacon, however, was not 
covered as it should have been; and the oil skins and 
boots of two men were missing. The last entry in the 
log was dated December 13°; the slate, however, 
contained information for the 14° and 15". James 
Ducat, Thomas Marshall, and Donald McArthur had 
vanished. 

Three men from the Hesperus were left with 
Moore in order to tend the light until permanent 
replacements could be assigned. That night the light 
was on at the normal time. On the following day, the 
men searched the isle for clues to the mystery. The east 
landing was found to be in proper order. The west 
landing was a different scene. A large wooden chest 
located halfway up the stairs, which was used for storing 
mooring ropes and tackle, was missing. This box was 
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110 feet above the sea. Some of the ropes were strewn 
on the rocks near the crane, which was undamaged. 
The crane was about 70 feet above the sea. During the 
previous winter, a crane here had been washed away. 
During violent weather, Eilean More was a dangerous 
place. Some of the railings were broken, bent, or 
missing. A life buoy attached to the rail had been torn 
away by force. A large stone, weighing over a ton, had 
been dislodged and lay in the pathway. It was obvious 
that the west landing had been battered by very rough 
weather and extremely high seas. 

What happened to the men of Eilean More? 
Inspection revealed that the morning work was nearly 
complete on December 15°, but that night a passing 
vessel had not seen the light. It seems that whatever 
happened, occurred in the afternoon of December 15" 
before dark. From the missing clothes, we know that 
Ducat and Marshall were dressed for work on the 
landings, or in areas close to them. And McArthur 
seems to have gone out in his shirtsleeves—in December! 
Some accident seems to have occurred, and McArthur 
rushed out of the lighthouse to render assistance. How 
all three man were lost, will be forever a mystery. The 
wild Atlantic, however, surely claimed their lives. 

In 1971, the lighthouse became an automated 
beacon; and is now only manned by memories and 


ghosts. 
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Death Boat of the William Brown 


HE William Brown, George L. Harris, master, 
sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, March 13, 1841, 
bound for Philadelphia. On board were sixty-five 
passengers and seventeen crewmen. 

On the night of Monday, April 19", in the region 
of 43° 30' N, 49° 39' W (about 300 miles southeast of 
Newfoundland), while running at ten knots, the 
William Brown hit an iceberg, which stove in her port 
side. At ten minutes past nine, the ship struck another 
iceberg. Twenty minutes after the collision, the 
command “All hands shorten sail,” summoned the crew 
from below. The canvas was then taken in, and the 
pumps were sounded. Two feet of water was found in 
the hold. The first mate, Francis Rhodes, went below 
and found the ship quickly taking on water. Pumping 
began at once, but the situation was hopeless. The 
William Brown was sinking rapidly. All hands set to 
work launching the boats. 

Like the Titanic seventy-one years later, the 
William Brown did not have enough boats for all those 
on board. At eleven o’clock, thirty-two persons climbed 
into the longboat and eleven people climbed into the 
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smaller jolly boat. A seaman, Alexander W. Holmes, 
returned to the ship by climbing up a rope and rescued 
Isabella Edgar, whose mother and sisters were already in 
the longboat. Holmes carried the girl on his shoulders 
and climbed back into the longboat, which then held 
thirty-three persons. Most of the passengers were clad 
only in their nightclothes. Thirty-seven people, 
including all ten members of the Laden family, were left 
to share the vessel’s fate. To those left on board, Rhodes 
was heard to say, “Poor souls, you’re only going down 
just before us.” 

About midnight the William Brown sank. All 
the crew made it off the doomed vessel. Only one 
passenger, Eliza Lafferty, made it into the jolly boat. 

The long boat was not seaworthy. It was leaky 
and bailing began soon after it was launched. 

At 5:00 a.m., the captain gave Rhodes, who was 
in charge of the longboat, a compass and a chart. He 
told the first mate that they were about 250 miles from 
Newfoundland and advised him to make for the coast. 
Rhodes said to Harris, “We'll have to draw lots.” “I 
know what you mean,” the captain replied ominously; “I 
don’t want to hear any more about it.” After recording 
the names of those in the longboat, Captain Harris, who 
was in charge of the jolly boat, sailed away. Shortly after 
the jolly boat departed, it started to rain. 

On Tuesday night at about ten o’clock, the crew 
started throwing people out of the longboat. Rhodes 
said to the crewmen, “We must go to work....”. Owen 
Riley, who was sitting in the bow, was thrown 
overboard first. He had a wife in Philadelphia. 
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At the moment that Riley was ejected from the 
boat, John Messer, a crewman, was at the stern; and he 
heard the splash. According to a statement he made to 
the press upon arriving in the United States, he protested 
to Rhodes, the first mate. “Very well,” Rhodes told 
Messer, “they will throw you overboard next.” At these 
words, Messer drew his knife. Rhodes called to the 
cook, Henry Murray; but when that man saw Messer’s 
knife, he would not touch him. 

For the sake of his three children, George Duftey 
begged for his life. No mercy was granted to him. 

James McAvoy asked for two minutes to say his 
prayers. 

It appears that Holmes was the leader of the 
culling. He went forward to throw out Frank Askins, 
who was sitting between his sisters, Mary and Ellen. It 
did not matter to Holmes that Askins had worked 
assiduously at bailing the leaky boat, or that he offered to 
buy more time with five crowns, or that he suggested 
that lots be drawn in the morning. When these gambits 
failed, Frank appealed to Mrs. Edgar, apparently 
thinking that she had some influence over Holmes, who 
had rescued her daughter Isabella. None of this moved 
Holmes. 

“Don’t part me and my brother,” Mary Askins 
declared, perhaps hoping to elicit mercy for him. Ellen 
was crying. Frank resisted, for Holmes called out for 
help, saying that he would go over the side if his 
shipmates did not assist him. Three crewmen—Henry 
Murray, Joseph Stetson, and Charles Smith—swarmed 
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around Frank and his sisters. It took all four men to 
subdue Frank. All three Askinses were tossed in the sea. 

None of the other passengers resisted. 

Charles Conlin was the last person thrown out 
during the night. Holmes took hold of him, but Mary 
Carr grabbed Holmes. She was no match, however, for 
a strong able seaman; and so she appealed for mercy 
instead by declaring that the rest of Conlin’s family had 
perished with the William Brown; and for that reason, 
Conlin should be spared. It made no difference. Holmes 
single-handedly tossed Conlin from the boat. 

In all, twelve men and two women were ejected 
from the longboat that night. It was nothing less than 
mass murder. 

Two male passengers, John Nugent and Hugh 
Keigan, hid and survived the nighttime culling. At 
daybreak on Wednesday, Nugent and Keigan began 
bailing out the boat. When they were done, the crew 
threw them overboard. After Keigan was forced out, 
About an 
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Rhodes exclaimed, “My Lord, cruel—cruel 
hour after this, a vessel appeared. 

The Crescent of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, S. 
J. Ball, master, was bound for Le Havre from New York. 
The first mate was watching for ice from the topmast 
and spotted the castaways. Within a half hour, the 
Crescent came alongside the longboat. Only two adult 
male passengers, James Black and James Patrick, 
survived. Each man had a wife in the longboat. The 
remaining passengers that were rescued were women 


and children. 
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After being rescued, Rhodes and the crew made a 
statement, saying that they had decided to throw into 
the sea the passengers “who were nearly dead;” so that 
they could make room to handle the oars, which needed 
to be taken in on account of floating ice. This alibi 
failed when the authorities discovered that Frank Askins 
had fought his attacker. Usually, “nearly dead” men are 
not able to throw healthy sailors out of a boat as Holmes 
had feared would happen to him when attempting to 
throw Askins overboard and had called to his shipmates 
for help. 

The passengers stayed aboard the Crescent. The 
crewmen were transferred to the Ville de Lyon and 
landed at Le Havre on May 10". Gendarmerie took the 
nine men into custody, and they were examined by the 
US. consul. The surviving passengers were landed on 
the evening of May 12". 

On the morning of April 26" in the region of 45° 
38' N, 49° 30! W, the survivors in the jolly boat were 
rescued by the lugger La Mere de Famille, Louis Lebas, 
master. They were landed at St.-Pierre, the French 
island off the south coast of Newfoundland, on May 6". 
Some of the crew were badly frost bitten. The ice field, 
Lebas reported, was the worst he had seen in fifteen 
years of fishing the Grand Banks. Captain Harris and 
Eliza Lafferty took passage on the Childe Harold, which 
had been delayed at sea for so long by the ice that she 
had been presumed lost. Another vessel was reported to 
have been trapped in the ice for a month. 

Before the U.S. Circuit Court, Philadelphia, 
Holmes was tried for manslaughter in the death of Frank 
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Askins. Apparently, the extenuating circumstances—the 
overcrowded and leaky craft—mitigated the charge. 
None of the other members of the crew were charged. 
Holmes was convicted on Saturday, April 23, 1842. 


Principal Sources: 

“Loss of the William Brown.” New York Herald, 1841, 
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The Mystery of Capt. Roberts’ Treasure 


{N 1728, £1 million sterling was a fantastic 
amount of money. When William Atkinson, an 
erstwhile master mariner, claimed that he knew where a 
pirate crew had buried a treasure of this size, some New 
England gentlemen could not resist its lure. They 
provided Atkinson with a sloop of seventy tons and the 
financial backing for an expedition to recover the 
fortune. At the end of December 1728, Atkinson put to 
sea. 

Atkinson claimed that he first heard of the buried 
treasure in March of 1721/22,* when he was master of 
the ship Cape Coast Frigate, which was traflicking along 
the coast of Guinea, West Africa. Atkinson’s vessel had 
sailed from England with several other merchantmen in 
the company of two Royal Navy warships, the Swallow 
of fifty guns and the Weymouth also of fifty guns. 
Alexander Selkirk was a crewman aboard the 
Weymouth. The men-of-war had been dispatched to 


* The dates in this chapter are Old Style. 
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deal with pirates. While Atkinson traded, over two 
hundred men were captured, at Cape Lopez on 
Saturday, February 10, 1721, by the Swallow and 
imprisoned in the Cape Coast Castle (in present-day 
Ghana) to await trial on piracy charges. These men had 
served under Black Bart—Bartholomew Roberts—a 
successful pirate captain who had commanded a 42-gun 
vessel called the Royal Fortune. Atkinson visited the 
prison and found an old acquaintance, Valentine 
Ashplant, among the men in durance there. While in 
Algiers some years before, Atkinson had met Ashplant, 
who now stood accused as quartermaster of Roberts’ 
pirate ship. Ashplant told Atkinson a remarkable story. 
In 1720, a violent conflict broke out among Roberts’ 
crew. Some of the men wanted to break up the pirate 
gang and take their share of the loot. Roberts and some 
of the other men were opposed to this. When the 
fighting was over, many of the pirates were dead, but 
Captain Roberts and his supporters had won the battle. 

To prevent further quarrels over the treasure and 
to safeguard it, an agreement was made to take the 
treasure ashore and bury it in a secluded place. It was 
loaded into three boats; then Roberts, Ashplant, two 
other officers, and ten slaves landed the loot on shore. 
About a musket shot from the beach, they found a 
suitable spot, where the slaves dug a pit eighteen feet 
deep. Into the hole, the pirates put the silver, gold, and 
precious stones, which they computed to be worth £1 
million sterling. When the slaves had finished covering 
the treasure, the four pirates killed them. 
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The pirates then cut up the bodies of the 
murdered slaves and buried the parts helter-skelter 
around the place so as to disguise it as a battlefield. 
Three of the severed heads, they buried a foot-and-a- 
half deep directly over the treasure and also planted a 
small tree to mark the center of the pit. They planted 
four other trees at each corner of the excavation. 

This story, Ashplant swore to be the true words 
of a dying man. Another prisoner, William Magness, 
also accused of being a pirate in Roberts’ crew, affirmed 
that he was present when the treasure was buried and the 
slaves murdered. Other men in the prison testified to the 
truth of Ashplant’s story, but they did not know where 
the treasure was buried. Roberts and the other man had 
been killed during the battle with the Swallow. On 
Wednesday, March 28, 1722, the trial began in the vast 
hall of Cape Coast Castle, the headquarters of the Royal 
Africa Company. At the conclusion of the proceedings, 
seventy-seven men were acquitted, seventeen were 
sentenced to time in Marshalsea Prison, Southwark; 
twenty were sentenced to hard labor in the mines of 
Cape Coast, two were respited from execution pending 
his majesty’s pleasure, and fifty-two were sentenced to 
hang. Nearly eighty black men had been captured with 
the pirates, but none were put on trial. They were sold 
into slavery, for this area was also know as the Slave 
Coast and the Royal Africa Company was involved in 
trafficking slaves to North American and Caribbean 
plantations. After Ashplant and Magness were executed 
on April 3, 1722, only Atkinson knew the location of the 
pirate booty. 
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In 1724, Atkinson was mate of the Bristol galley 
Saint Christopher trading on the Guinea coast. When 
the supply of drinking water and firewood ran low, he 
persuaded the captain to anchor at the place where 
Ashplant had declared that Roberts’ treasure was buried. 
Atkinson led the shore party and ordered the men with 
him to go collect the wood. This gave him the 
opportunity to search for the treasure alone. He found 
the five trees and with his cutlass began to probe the 
ground. Soon he hit something hard. It proved to be 
the skull of a murdered slave. After a few more thrusts, 
he struck another object. He dug and unearthed the 
three skulls that marked the treasure pit. He reburied the 
skulls and returned to the landing party. 

On Tuesday, November 12, 1728, Atkinson 
applied to some gentlemen to back an expedition to 
recover the treasure. The gentlemen believed Atkinson’s 
story and agreed to outfit a vessel for his use. The sloop 
Atkinson commanded arrived off the African coast in 
February 1728 and remained until August 1729, a 
duration of six months, for New Year’s Day was March 
25" in those days. Apparently, he never searched for the 
treasure; or if he did, he never found it. When the sloop 
was about 300 miles off the Cape Verde Islands, the crew 
mutinied and threw Atkinson overboard. The mutineers 
then sailed the sloop to Antigua, which they made in 
September. When some of the Africans on board 
escaped and swam ashore, the mutineers were exposed. 
Four of them were condemned by the Vice-Admiralty 
Court on the island and hanged. 

Was Captain Roberts’ treasure real? 
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Of all the pirates, Bartholomew Roberts most 
resembled our modern vision of the swashbuckler 
epitomized by Errol Flynn. He was dark, tall, 
handsome, and very charismatic. If any pirate of the 
period could have amassed a fortune of £1 million, it was 
Roberts. He was brave to the point of audacity and 
legend has it that he plundered 400 vessels during his 
career. He once looted a vessel carrying treasure from 
Brazil to the King of Portugal. Among the spoils taken 
from this vessel were 90,000 moidores or Portuguese 
gold coins. At the peak of his power, he commanded a 
flagship, three consorts or auxiliary vessels, and 508 men. 
In 1720, Roberts and his men captured a French warship 
of forty-two guns; and the next year, the Royal Africa 
Company’s ship Onslow of 40 guns was seized at Cestos 
(modern River Cess Town, Liberia) on the Grain Coast, 
while most of her crew were ashore. 

Roberts was an honest mariner when he left 
London as second mate of the Princess in November 
1718. At Annobén Island, while the Princess was at 
anchor with two other vessels, the pirate ships of Captain 
Howel Davis sailed into the bay and captured all the 
vessels anchored there in June 1719. None offered any 
resistance. Roberts and about thirty men from these 
prizes joined up with Davis’s crew. About six weeks 
later, Davis was killed attempting to plunder the 
Portuguese island of Principe in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Roberts must have been a ferocious fighter and inspiring 
leader, for the pirates elected him to replace Davis. For 
the next three years, Roberts directed attacks on British, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese shipping; and he was the 
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terror of both sides of the Atlantic. H.M.S. Swallow, 
searching for pirates, was only three days behind 
Roberts’ gang when, on January 12, 1721, they attacked 
Oujidah. There in the roadstead, the Porcupine, loaded 
with eighty slaves, was anchored. Her master was ashore 
when Roberts demanded a ransom to leave her 
unmolested. When the captain refused, Roberts 
dispatched a boat to take the slaves and burn the ship. 
The pirates, however, found that it was too much work 
to unshackle the blacks; therefore, they poured tar on the 
decks and set the slaver ablaze. The slaves, chained 
together two-by-two, either burned alive or jumped 
overboard where ravenous sharks tore them apart. The 
masters of the other vessels at Oujidah paid the ransoms 
demanded by Roberts, who even obliged his victims by 
signing receipts for the ransoms. A month later, Roberts 
was dead and his crew captured by the Royal Navy. 
Although many historians have claimed that 
buried treasure is merely part of the romantic mythology 
of pirates, legends of this sort usually have a basis in fact; 
and buried treasure is no exception. Authentic reports of 
buried treasure are rather rare, but that is not too 
surprising; after all, pirates were criminals and secrecy 
was a necessity. Captain Kidd was rumored to have 
buried treasure on Gardiner’s Island, New York. While 
Kidd left both gold and silver and other valuables with 
John Gardiner, no buried treasure has ever been found 
on Gardiner’s Island. Most likely, there never was any. 
No one has ever explained the mysterious shaft on Oak 
Island, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, which has been linked 
by popular thought to pirate treasure. Sir Francis Drake 
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did bury the loot from his raid on the Spanish post of 
Nombre de Dios, Panama, in 1572. This, however, was 
a temporary expediency, and the treasure was quickly 
recovered. In November 1720, Captain Stratton, of the 
Bristol ship Prince Eugene, was arrested at Yorktown, 
Virginia, after members of his crew reported that he had 
traded with a pirate captain and then buried, at the 
mouth of the York River, several chests containing 
£9,000 worth of silver coins from the transaction. No 
doubt Stratton intended to retrieve the specie later. The 
last two incidents prove that valuables were buried, at 
least for temporary safety. It is possible that other 
instances of buried treasure have not been recorded. 

Roberts was a successful pirate captain, who 
possibly had a large fortune to safeguard. The practice 
of burying treasure did occur. He may have buried 
treasure in a large pit as Ashplant claimed. 

Did Ashplant and Magness lie in an attempt to 
save themselves from the gallows? 

As captured officers from a pirate vessel, Ashplant 
and Magness were doomed. Justice was swift and harsh. 
Defense lawyers were nonexistent. Did Ashplant lie 
about the treasure, hoping that Atkinson had some 
connections to secure lenity for him? Apparently not, 
for he made the fatal mistake of revealing the location of 
the treasure. 

Did Atkinson lie? Did he fabricate the tale of 
buried treasure in order to gain employment? 

After confirming the location of Roberts’ treasure 
by unearthing the three skulls, why did Atkinson wait 
four years to attempt a recovery? Could it be that he had 
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trouble convincing others of the veracity of the yarn? 
Could it be that he dreamt up the story when he was 
down and out? In 1722, he was master of a ship; in 
1724, he was mate; and by 1728, he was seeking 
employment. The downward trend seems obvious. The 
story of buried treasure could well have been a desperate 
hoax by Atkinson to gain an appointment as master of a 
vessel. A number of slaves were aboard Atkinson’s sloop 
when she reached Antigua. His share of a successful 
slaving voyage could have revived a moribund career. 
This is speculative, of course. Atkinson could have been 
an honest sea captain; and by the time he found backers 
for the scheme, some one else might have recovered 
Roberts’ treasure. The other possibility is that Atkinson 
was himself a former pirate belonging to Roberts’ 
coterie. He may have been one of the men who 
defected in 1720 with Walter Kennedy. Most of these 
men sought to give up piracy. Kennedy made his way 
to London and operated a brothel in Deptford Road, 
until one of the prostitutes discovered his former 
profession. She informed the authorities and he was 
arrested. Grant, the mate of a vessel that had been 
attacked by pirates, identified Kennedy as one of the 
criminals; and he was convicted. On July 19, 1721, 
Kennedy perished on Execution Dock. Another group, 
led by Thomas Anstis, deserted Roberts on April 18, 
1721; and for a while, they continued to plunder 
shipping in the West Indies in the Good Fortune 
brigantine, while Roberts sailed onto Africa. Eventually 
in October 1723, this group returned to England in a 
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sloop, which they scuttled in the Bristol Channel, and 
then dispersed. 

There seems to be no corroboration for 
Atkinson’s story. Although Roberts was killed in the 
engagement with the Swallow, 264 of his men were 
captured. Accounts of their trial do not mention buried 
treasure. Many of the men who defected with Kennedy 
were also arrested and put on trial. Again there was no 
mention of buried treasure. The only conclusion can be 
that Atkinson was a swindler, unless he was so naive that 
he was deluded by a sea yarn related by Ashplant or 


some one else. 
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The Castaways of the Mary 


On Wednesday, January 19, 1736,* the crew of 
a schooner spied a boat drifting aimlessly off Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados. The master of the schooner, Glanveil 
Nicholas, gave orders to take up the craft. It proved to 
contain two men, who had been adrift for over ten 
weeks. The boat and its occupants had traversed some 
2,400 miles. Both castaways were nearly dead and 
neither possessed the strength to handle the boat. If 
Captain Nicholas had not rescued them, they would 
have drowned in the surf when their boat wrecked on 
shore. The two men, survivors of some horrendous 
ordeal, were landed at Bridgetown, the capital. 

The two survivors were Simon McCone, of 
Drogheda, County Louth, Ireland, and Thomas 
Thompson, of Rhode Island. It was not until February 
that the two men could tell their story. They had been 
among the crew of the London ship Mary, John 
Rawlinson, master, on a voyage from Lisbon to Cacheu, 
Portuguese Guinea, a slave-trading center since 1588. 


* The dates in this chapter are Old Style. 
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For five months and some odd days, the Mary 
trafficked along the West African coast, collecting a 
large cargo of slaves, Bees’ wax, and ivory for the return 
voyage to Lisbon. During this time, Captain Rawlinson 
and his wife died. The ship’s carpenter also died. 
William Rye, the first mate, assumed command of the 
ship and sailed her to the Cape Verde Islands. This stop 
was intended to revitalize the slaves and crew, but was 
not entirely successful. Soon after the Mary left the 
islands, Rye died; and was succeeded by the second mate, 
William Cook. 

About four days after Cook assumed command, 
the Mary sprang a leak. Without a carpenter, no one on 
board had the knowledge or skill to repair the hull. For 
several days the flow from the leak increased, and the 
crew labored continuously at the pumps. The Mary was 
sinking, and her crew was literally working themselves 
to death at the pumps. To relieve the crew, the slaves 
were released from their chains and put to work 
pumping the ship. Even with nearly three hundred 
slaves to man the pumps, the Mary could not be saved— 
there were insufficient provisions to sustain the slaves, 
and the leak continued to grow. The crew, therefore, 
began to prepare the boat. 

Supplies intended for the boat were brought up 
on deck, but the slaves, hungry and thirsty, seized the 
supplies. Only seven bottles of water and five bottles of 
brandy were loaded into the boat. Anarchy now 
descended on the Mary. The slaves seized all the liquor 
that they could find, abandoned the pumps, and got 
drunk. 
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On the night of November 8, 1736, eight of the 
crew launched the boat. Fifteen crewmen were left on 
board the Mary along with two or three hundred slaves. 
The boat stayed near the stern of the Mary during the 
night; but in the morning, it set off. The men in the 
boat were afraid that the other crewmen would jump 
into the boat and sink it. They steered the boat for the 
Canary Islands, which they thought were close by. 

For a month, the four Englishmen, two 
Portuguese, one Irishman, and one American from the 
Mary suffered in the open boat. About December 8", 
they sighted a snow and hoisted a distress signal. The 
snow lay by. Deliverance seemed at hand. The boat 
drew so close to the snow that the men of the Mary 
could see the snow’s crew on the deck. Those on the 
snow, however, made no attempt to speak to the boat. 
Instead, the snow made sail and left the boat and its eight 
desperate occupants behind. This evil necessity was 
performed, no doubt, because of scarcity aboard the 
snow. Most likely, the snow had a crew of about twelve 
men and might well have had passengers in addition. 
Eight more mouths to feed was a feat apparently beyond 
the charity of the snow’s master; and therefore, he chose 
to abandon eight souls to certain death. 

For those in the boat, revived in spirits by the 
appearance of the snow only to be cruelly forsaken, 
hunger and desperation turned them into murders. One 
of the Portuguese sailors was singled out and killed. His 
flesh was cut up into small pieces, dipped in seawater, 
and hung up in the sun to dry. This jerked meat, they 
eat in small amounts; and when it was gone, four other 
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men, in a macabre rota, were turned into jerky and 
eaten. The sixth man attacked McCone with the tiller, 
knocking him out; but Thompson intervened and saved 
McCone. Together Thompson and McCone killed the 
other man, but as he had dry pox, they dared not eat 
him. The diseased body, they flung overboard. 

The slaughter was over. Thompson and 
McCone, the last two wretches, agreed not to try to kill 
one another. They vowed to leave their lives to the will 
of God. For several days, they suffered severe famine 
and subsisted on only a small flying fish, which 
inadvertently landed in the boat, and a few barnacles, 
which they scrapped off the hull. They were expecting 
death when they sighted Barbados. 

Thompson never fully recovered from the ordeal, 
and he died on Barbados. McCone left the island on 
H.M.S. Oxford, sometime in 1737. The two men made 
a joint statement to the authorities in Barbados. It was a 
brief account of their calamitous experience. For 
obvious reasons, the deaths of the other men in the 
Mary’s boat received the scantiest attention. The 
authorities seem to have taken no legal action in the 
matter, and it is difficult to judge the survivors of such a 
grim and desperate situation; but two observations must 
be made: Thompson and McCone made no mention of 
drawing straws or lots to choose a victim to be killed and 
eaten. Some believe that this was a required ritual of 
shipwrecked mariners when in the grip of thirst and 
hunger; although, it seems to have been a facade in 
many cases such as when the lottery on board the Peggy 
selected the slave to be sacrificed and cannibalized. The 
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first man killed in the Mary’s boat was one of only two 
Portuguese seamen among the occupants; the other six 
were “white men,” according to the sworn statement of 
Thompson and McCone. The quoted phrase is 
ominous. If lots were cast, it seems likely that the 
outcome was prearranged. Aside from the man who 
attacked McCone, the others were not mentioned in any 
detail. It may be that the weakest were simply 
euthanized and then utilized by the others, but 
something else may have happened. Thompson and 
McCone seemed to have had an alliance of some sort. 
Why did Thompson save McCone? If McCone had 
been killed by the man wielding the tiller, his body 
would have provided sustenance for Thompson. Not so 
with McCone’s assailant, who was diseased and whose 
flesh was not suitable for consumption. This supposed 
alliance of Thompson and McCone may predate the 
attack on McCone. Diseased or not, the man wielding 
the tiller may have thought—with good reason—that 
Thompson and McCone were going to kill and eat him. 


Principal Sources: 
New York Gazette, #634, Dec. 19-27, 1737; p. 1. 
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Sorrow on the Elizabeth 


WEUTINY and piracy often went hand-in-hand. 
This is what happen aboard the Bristol snow Elizabeth. 
John Green, the master, needed a boatswain for a voyage 
from Jamaica to Guinea. He had the misfortune to sign 
William Fly to serve in that capacity. Little is known 
about Fly, but it is suspected that he was a pirate who 
had previously escaped justice. Whatever his story was, 
Fly had evil ambitions; and he persuaded most of Green’s 
crew to join him. The first mate, doctor, carpenter, 
gunner, and three sailors refused to join. 

The fateful voyage began about the beginning of 
May 1726. At first the Elizabeth kept company with 
other vessels. On Thursday, May 26",* however, 
Captain Green set a separate course. The following 
night at two bells of the mid-watch, Fly, accompanied 
by Alexander Mitchell, entered the captain’s cabin. The 
two mutineers rousted Green from his slumber. At first, 
Green thought something was wrong with the vessel, 


* The dates in this chapter are Old Style. 
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and asked what the problem was. Mitchell answered that 
the crew had chosen Fly to be captain and that Green 
could save them the trouble of having to clean up his 
blood if he did as he was told, for the crew did not wish 
to squander provisions on useless men. 

Mitchell’s last statement was clear. Green said 
that he would not resist, but asked that his life be spared. 

Fly would not hear of it. Too many mutineers, 
he told the captain, had spared the lives of officers only 
to be identified by them later and hanged. 

Fly and Mitchell grabbed Green and forced him 
up on deck. One of the mutineers asked Green if he 
would jump overboard a brave man, rather than be 
thrown over as a craven. Again Green asked for his life; 
but when this did not move the men, he asked for one 
hour to say his prayers and prepare for death. 

Sardonically, Fly agreed to give Green time to 
pray, but declared short prayers to be superior and 
assumed the role of preacher. “Say after me: Lord have 
mercy on me.” With this blessing, the mutineers seized 
Green and flung him over the side. Somehow Green 
managed to catch the lower corner of the mainsheet (a 
rope used to trim and secure the mainsail) and he clung 
to it tenaciously. Thomas Winthrop had a_ brutal 
solution to this problem—he produced the cooper’s ax 
and chopped off Green’s hand. Thus was the master of 
the Elizabeth murdered. 

The mutineers next dragged up on deck Thomas 
Jenkins, the first mate. A similar scene unfolded with 
him. Jenkins realized that he was to be thrown 
overboard, and he pleaded for mercy. His entreaties 
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were greeted with derision. Desperately, Jenkins fought 
for his life. One of the mutineers tried to hit the mate 
on his head with the cooper’s ax, but missed and cut 
open his shoulder instead. Jenkins was wounded and 
outnumbered and doomed. The mutineers pitched him 
over the side, yet he still fought, swimming and calling 
to the doctor for help. 

The doctor could not help Jenkins. At some 
point, the mutineers had locked him in his cabin. With 
Jenkins gone, it was time to decide the fate of the 
doctor. The doctor’s skills were useful; therefore, he was 
not thrown overboard. 

With the fate of the doctor settled, Mitchell 
hailed Fly as captain. The mutineers then formally 
installed Fly in the master’s cabin, and a bowl of punch 
was served. During these festivities, three members of 
the crew who regarded the mutiny as folly were brought 
before Fly, who denounced them for not supporting 
him. Fly told these men that they deserved to be 
drowned with Green and Jenkins, but he would show 
them mercy. Instead of throwing these men overboard, 
Fly ordered them to be clamped in irons. 

While the course of the Elizabeth was debated in 
a council, word was brought to Fly that another vessel 
had been seen. She was the Pompey, a vessel that had 
departed Jamaica with the Elizabeth. Fly and his crew 
decided not to attack the Pompey. After answering an 
inquiry about Captain Green’s health, the Elizabeth 
sailed on. The mutineers took her to the coast of North 
Carolina. 
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Next the Elizabeth fell in with a sloop, the John 
and Hannah, which was at anchor. Captain Fulker, the 
master of the John and Hannah, thought the Elizabeth 
might need a pilot to negotiate the Outer Banks. With 
First Mate William Atkinson and four others, Fulker 
boarded the snow. The six men were warmly welcomed 
aboard the Elizabeth and conducted to the captain’s 
cabin where Fly offered up a bowl of punch. Fulker 
must have regretted his good intentions when Fly 
announced that the Elizabeth was manned by pirates. 
Fly ordered Fulker to return to his vessel and bring her 
along side the Elizabeth. Contrary winds prevented 
Fulker and his crew from carrying out Fly’s demand. 
Fly would accept no excuses for failure, when Fulker and 
his men reported back to the pirates—Fulker was brutally 
flogged for disobeying. 

The John and Hannah had hit on a bar, but Fly 
sent Fulker’s men back to bring the sloop off. Not 
wanting to suffer Fulker’s fate, the men succeeded in 
making sail; but at the price of fracturing her hull. The 
John and Hannah flooded and sank. To what remained 
above the water, Fly’s men vengefully applied the torch, 
but were unable to burn her. 

On June 6", one day after leaving the Carolina 
coast, Fly’s men sighted a sail. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to overtake the vessel, Fly had a distress signal 
hoisted, hoping to set a trap for the prey. She, however, 
held her course. The Elizabeth continued the chase into 
the night. After the winds slackened, the Elizabeth was 
able to close on the other vessel. Once within range, the 


pirates hoisted the black flag and fired some of her guns 
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at the other vessel, which struck her colors without 
fighting. This prize was the ship John and Betty bound 
for Guinea. Her cargo was not highly valuable. Fly and 
his men took only sail cloth and small arms. They took 
her master and six crewmen before releasing her with 
the doctor from the Elizabeth, Captain Fulker, and a 
passenger from the John and Hannah. Fly thought 
Fulker’s mate, William Atkinson, was a skilled navigator 
and also familiar with the New England coast; therefore, 
he would not release him. Pirates often forced mariners 
with useful skills to serve them. Besides navigators, 
carpenters were frequently pressed into service by pirate 
gangs. 

Near Delaware Bay, the Elizabeth fell in with a 
sloop. Fly raised the black flag and ordered the sloop to 
surrender. She struck her colors, and the pirates had 
their second prize. To sail her, Fly put Atkinson and 
three of his own men aboard. The fifty passengers on 
the sloop spent twenty-four terror-filled hours while the 
pirates looted the vessel. Once more, however, they 
found that the cargo was not very desirable. One of the 
crew, James Benbrooke, they forced to join their ranks. 

After releasing the sloop, Fly ordered Atkinson to 
plot a course for Martha’s Vineyard. Atkinson was not a 
man easily cowed. Despite having seen what happened 
to Fulker, Atkinson deliberately steered the Elizabeth 
past Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. It was a 
dangerous venture, for it enraged Fly when he found out 
the island lay astern. Virulently cursing, Fly ran to his 
cabin and emerged with a pistol. It was a crime, Fly 
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declared, to let a son of a whore like Atkinson live. Fly 
would have shot Atkinson, but Mitchell intervened. 

Off Brown’s Bank, the Elizabeth encountered a 
fishing schooner early on June 23". The pirates fired a 
gun and hoisted their black ensign. Fly demanded that 
the crew of the schooner come aboard the Elizabeth or 
he would sink their craft at once. The fishermen on the 
schooner were not as bellicose as the pirates, and so they 
obeyed Fly’s order. Once the captain was on board, Fly 
interrogated him about other vessels. Fly obviously 
wanted to build a squad like that of Bartholomew 
Roberts. If a better vessel was not in the area, Fly 
declared that he would take the schooner. The captain 
confessed that a better vessel was due to meet him soon. 
About noon, another schooner appeared; and the pirates 
seized it without much trouble. On her, Fly put six 
pirates and one of the forced men. Thus manned, this 
schooner set off on the hunt for other vessels. 

Fly kept only three loyal pirates with him on the 
Elizabeth. Fitteen other men—captives or forced men— 
were also aboard. Among the fifteen was Atkinson, who 
realized the adverse situation into which Fly had put 
himself. Atkinson formed a secret alliance with 
Benbrooke from the sloop, and a man named Walker. 
Their aim was to take control of the Elizabeth. 

When some other fishing vessels hove into view, 
Atkinson and his comrades had an opportunity to act. 
Atkinson called to Fly that vessels were dead ahead. 
When Fly went forward with his spyglass, he carelessly 
left his weapons on the quarterdeck. While Fly was 
looking at the vessels with his spyglass, Atkinson took 
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the weapons and then signalled Benbrooke and Walker, 
who surprised and subdued Fly. Once they were armed 
with Fly’s weapons, Atkinson and his comrades easily 
made prisoners of the other pirates, while the other men 
remained passive. 

On June 28", under Atkinson’s direction, the 
Elizabeth made Great Brewster on Cape Cod. The 
snow and all her company were put under guard. 

A trial was held on July 4 and 5, 1726, in the 
Special Court of Admiralty. William Dummer, the 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
conducted the proceedings. Atkinson and the fourteen 
other men were acquitted of wrong doing, the court 
believing that they had been forced to join the pirates. 
The case against one man, George Condick, was 
respited for a year. Samuel Cole, Henry Greenville, and 
Fly were found guilty of murder and piracy. The guilty 
men were sentenced to death. The hangman’s noose did 
not frighten Fly—he was unrepentant. He refused to 
meet with the notable Puritan churchman Cotton 
Mather, who often preached to condemned pirates in 
Boston. The hanging was carried out on Tuesday, July 
12". After his execution, Fly was gibbeted at the mouth 
of the Charles River, on an isle called Nick’s Mate. 


Principal Sources: 

Johnson, Capt. Charles. A General History of the 
Robberies and Murders of the Most Notorious Pyrates. London: 
Woodward, 1728. (vol. II, chap. 16.) 

New York Gazette, #36, Jul. 4-11, 1726; p. 2. 
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The Mercy of Davy Jones 


On Wednesday, December 21, 1808, the 
Monticello, bound from Callao to London, fell in with a 
waterlogged and partially submerged derelict in the 
region of 41° N, 25° W, about 960 miles due west of 
Oporto, Portugal, or about 300 miles northeast of the 
Azores. On second look, however, the wreck was not 
deserted; one living soul was seen clinging to the 
rigging. Humanity dictated that this person be rescued. 

The Monticello’s longboat was launched and sent 
for the man on the wreck. As the boat approached, the 
crew could see other things hanging in the shrouds, not 
other people, but pieces of meat, drying in the sun and 
salt air. Pieces of other people. The men at the oars of 
the longboat could only guess at the horrors that had 
transpired aboard the hulk. Whatever hesitation felt by 
the rescuers was suppressed and the lone survivor was 
taken into the boat. 

Aboard the Monticello, the survivor told an 
extraordinary story. He was Thomas Moorhead from 
Durham. He was a crewman on the Acorn bound for 
Stockholm with a cargo of timber. On October 30" in 
the region of 51° N and 48° W, a furious gale struck the 
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ship; and she took on a tremendous amount of water. 
During the night, the Acorn turned on her beam-ends 
and the waves crashed over her. The ship’s carpenter 
and another crewman were drowned. Three others— 
Captain McLeod, Andrew Brass, and John Simpson, 
who was an apprentice—were washed overboard. Being 
laden with lumber, the Acorn would not sink. Ten 
minutes after she was overset, her mainmast broke away 
and she righted. 

Miraculously, Captain McLeod clung to 
wreckage of the ship all during the cold and violent 
night. At daybreak, the waves deposited McLeod on the 
deck of his ship. The Acorn, however, was nothing 
more than a wreck and her decks were awash. With 
daylight, the crew made their way to the foremast and 
climbed up into it. All hands were wet and cold; and 
they were continually lashed by the wind. Frostbite 
savaged almost all the men. Francis Bradly and two 
boys, Christopher Baly and Thomas Bales, suffered the 
most severe frostbite. Two other men died from 
exposure and privation during the first five hours in the 
mast. 

All their provisions had been washed out of the 
cabin windows. Only three pieces of meat, which had 
become entangled in the stern sheets, were saved. There 
was no potable water, but the men managed to catch 
rainwater in the fore-topsail and in their hats. When the 
food was gone, the men had to subsist on the bodies of 
those who had died. On November 12", the Acorn lost 
her rudder. Thomas Charlton and Charles English, a 
boy, died on November 23". Captain McLeod’s 
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sufferings continued until December 12°, when he died. 
William Pearson then died from thirst, leaving 
Moorhead alone in the foremast, awaiting death like 
each of his ten shipmates. After enduring fifty-one days 
of suffering, however, Moorhead was delivered. 

The crew of the Monticello treated Moorhead 
like an outcast, like a ghoul. The captain, however, was 
most compassionate. He gave him clean linen and a 
change of clothes. For nourishment, the captain 
permitted Moorhead to have only two cups of coffee and 
a small piece of toast at first; and in a few days, 
Moorhead’s health was restored by a moderate diet. To 
set an example for his crew, the captain invited 
Moorhead to dine at his table. The others who usually 
ate with the captain would not break bread with a 
cannibal, however. Moorhead proved himself an 
excellent sailor and he was congenial. When recounting 
his ordeal, he avoided mentioning his sustenance 
whenever possible. Before the end of the voyage on 
January 9, 1809, the crew of the Monticello accepted 
him as one of their own. 

Moorhead’s ordeal was commemorated in a 
poem, but History is silent on his subsequent life. 
Presumably he returned to the sea. Many shipwrecked 
sailors who survived horrendous hardships, such those 


suffered by the survivors of the Essex, returned to the sea. 
Principal Sources: 
“Shipwreck and Miraculous Escape.” New York Evening 
Post, 1809, May 9, 3:2. 
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Pull Sail to Freedom 


HE fortress-monastery of Valletta, seat of the 
Grand Master of the Knights of Malta, was thrown into 
confusion by the sudden appearance of a lone Turkish 
warship of sixty-eight guns on Thursday, November 6, 
1760. She flew an enormous gilt pendant, undoubtedly 
Ottoman, which reached to the sea; but affixed to her 
mizzenmast was a white banner with a cross on it. 
What manner of trick is this? many thought. While the 
cannons of the fortress were readied, boats were 
dispatched to investigate. The craft returned with a 
remarkable story. 

The vessel was a Turkish flagship, called the 
Ottoman Crown. Under command of the sultan’s 
admiral, she had sailed from the Dardanelles, on June one: 
in the company of two frigates, five galleys, and several 
smaller vessels. The voyage was an annual event to visit 
the islands of the Agean Sea and collect the poll tax for 
the Porte. After visiting Smyrna, Skiros, and Khios, the 
fleet anchored off Kés. Four hundred of the seven 
hundred crew, including the admiral, went ashore. 
They performed their duties, and then dallied to 
celebrate the festival of Bairam, on September 19". In 
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addition to the three hundred Turks left aboard, there 
were seventy Christian slaves. The holiday was an ideal 
time for the slaves to catch their Muslim masters 
unawares. Armed with some knives, the slaves rose up 
en masse. Some of the Turks were slain, others jumped 
over board, and still others were shut up below the poop 
deck. Once in control of the vessel, the Christians broke 
the anchor chain and set sail. The wind was favorable, 
but the Turks locked below disabled the rudder. 

The slaves were led by a man named Simon, a 
sailor from the Papal States who had been captured while 
serving on a Monegasque vessel. Simon and _ his 
followers tried to sail the flagship without the rudder, 
but their situation was hopeless without it. Their bid for 
freedom was imperiled by the Turks hold up below. 
The slaves had to act quickly. Simon’s plan was simple: 
break into the arsenal, get the weapons, and then rush 
the Turks. The fighting was desperate at close quarters 
in the dark. Five of the Christians were killed. Many of 
the Turks were killed, but most were captured or 
surrendered. While the prisoners were put in irons, 
hasty repairs were made to the rudder. 

Meanwhile, the admiral was aghast to see his 
flagship under sail while he was still ashore. He raced at 
once to the frigates, but most of their crews were ashore 
for the holiday. He roared commands to assemble the 
sailors and make sail to pursue the renegades. At this 
time, a Ragusian vessel under full sail appeared in the 
harbor. The admiral and his men cast off in their boats 
and commandeered the Ragusian craft. They turned her 
around and pursued the flagship. While the Ragusian 
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was fast, she was armed with only a few guns. A large 
number of Turks had boarded the commandeered vessel, 
and the admiral hoped that he could send them onto his 
flagship to subdue the renegade slaves. To that end, the 
Ragusian vessel closed on the flagship. The admiral was 
confident that his men could overwhelm the Christians; 
but before the Turks could start boarding, Simon called 
out to them that he would set fire to the flagship if the 
Turks touched the deck. This threat frightened the 
admiral. Rather than risk the destruction of the flagship, 
he let it sail on. By crowding sail—setting more sails 
than usual—the Christians were able to distance the 
Turkish frigates that were also pursuing them. The 
Turks returned to Kés. 

Simon and the other Christians sailed the 
Ottoman Crown to Malta. There a friendly welcome 
was assured, for the Knights of Malta were perpetually at 
war with the Turks. Originally, the Knights of Malta 
had been founded as a hospitaller order to care for 
pilgrims, especially those who fell ill while travelling to 
the Holy Land. During the Crusades, sometime in the 
1120s, the order became a military organization without 
forsaking its hospital works. Over the next one hundred 
and sixty years, the order of Knights Hospitallers was 
one of three major religious military organizations that 
fought the Muslims for control of the Holy Land. 
Ultimately, however, the Muslims were victorious. In 
1192, the Knights Hospitallers found refuge on Cyprus; 
but their crusading zeal did not die. They captured 
Rhodes in 1307 and held the island for two hundred and 
fifteen years. They became the Knights of Malta in 1530 
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when the Holy Roman Emperor granted them the island 
of Malta and its two companions, Gozo and Comino. 
From their new base, the Knights policed the 
Mediterranean, battling the Turks and their allies, the 
pirates of the Barbary Coast. 

On November 8", the Ottoman Crown was 
brought into the harbor. The populace hailed Simon 
and his comrades as heroes. A triumphal parade carried 
them to the church, where thanks was given to God. 
Grand Master Manuel Pinto de Fonseca gave the 
Turkish vessel to Simon and the other former slaves. 
The money on board from the poll tax collections and 
the Turkish prisoners were also given to Simon and his 
comrades. 

Simon and his companion, heroes on Malta, were 
considered by the Turks to be mutineers and pirates who 
had illegally seized the Ottoman Crown. The Ottoman 
government protested the actions by Fonseca and 
demanded that the flagship be returned. On February 
28, 1761, the Knights of Malta refused the peremptory 
demands of the Porte, and war seemed inevitable. The 
Turks threatened to attack Malta, while Spain indicated 
that it would aid the Maltese. Although the Turks were 
outfitting a fleet for war, diplomacy continued. The 
Grand Vizier Raghib Pasha Mehmet Koca sought 
diplomatic assistance from the French, and discrete 
negotiations continued amidst war preparations. 
Eventually, the French efforts on behalf of the Porte 
were successful. The French navy took possession of the 
Ottoman Crown and sailed it, under French colors, back 
to Istanbul. She was escorted by a French frigate, the 
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Oiseau. The French sailors anchored the Turkish vessel 
before the sultan’s palace. After the Turks and the 
French exchanged mutual salutes, the French ensign was 
lowered, Ottoman colors were raised, and the vessel was 
returned to the sultan. 


Principal Sources: 

Annual Register, vol. III, 1760; pp. 152-153. 

Bikelas, Demetrios. “Seizure of a Turkish Flagship.” 
Living Age, v. 208, Feb. 22, 1896, pp. 506-510. 
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Marooned in the South Pacific 


SOME 300 miles south of New Zealand’s 
Stewart Island are the uninhabited Auckland Islands. 
Lying in the region of 50° 32' S and 166° 13' E, the six 
isles, comprising 234 square miles, were discovered in 
1806. The climate of the islands is inhospitable, and all 
attempts at settlement have failed. In the 1850s, the 
Enderby Bros. Company established a whaling station 
there. After several years this too was abandoned, and 
the islands were entirely forsaken. During the 1860s, the 
only visitors were the involuntary kind—shipwrecked 
sailors. In 1863, the islands were stocked with goats, 
rabbits, and poultry after some castaways were found 
eking out a meager existence on the Aucklands. Some 
hearty vegetables were also sown. It was hoped that the 
animals and vegetables would aid any other castaways 
that might find themselves on these desolate shores. 

On Friday, May 4, 1866, the General Grant left 
Melbourne bound for London. There were eighty-three 
persons aboard. Her cargo consisted of wool and six 
boxes of gold. On the 13", she encountered light winds 
and fog. When the Auckland Islands were sighted close 
ahead, the ship was hauled on the port tack. 
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Unfortunately for the General Grant, there was a strong 
current setting in shore that caught her and pulled her 
under some vertical cliffs, where she struck hard losing 
her rudder and jibboom. The turbulent surf and the fall 
of darkness prevented the evacuation of the ship. 
During the night, the tide was very cruel to the General 
Grant—she was wedged into a cave in the cliff. The 
cave was about 250 feet deep, but had a low ceiling. 
The foremast and the main topgallant mast smashed into 
the roof of the cave and then crashed onto the decks. 
Large falling rocks, dislodged from the roof, destroyed 
the fo’c’sle. 

At dawn, the bows of the General Grant 
continued to batter against the wall of the cave. Wind 
and tide increased pushing the General Grant further 
into the cave. Nothing could be done; the crew was 
feckless. It was time to launch the boats. The pinnace 
was lowered first, with four men aboard. From the 
stern, the gig, with the first mate and four men, was 
lowered next. The main topmast hammered the roof of 
the cave, forcing the keel to hit bottom. Water began to 
fill the hull of the General Grant. The female passengers 
rushed for the longboat, which was being launched. 
Mary Ann Jewell, a stewardess, fell overboard. Her 
husband Joseph, also a member of the crew, jumped into 
the water to rescue her. The two managed to reach the 
gig and climbed aboard. Seeing the Jewels safely on the 
gig, two other passengers jumped into the water and 
swam for it too. As they were taken aboard the gig, the 
stern of the General Grant sank into the sea and waves 
washed over it. The longboat cleared the ship with forty 
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people, but breakers swamped it. From outside the 
breakers, the gig and pinnace were able to save only 
three people. The others drowned. 

The people in the gig and pinnace watched as the 
General Grant sank. Captain Loughlin and another man 
were seen in the mizzentop. They waved “farewell,” and 
then disappeared below the waves. The boats stood by, 
but no other people were saved. 

The two boats contained sixteen people. On the 
following day, they found a spot to land: this was Port 
Ross, a natural harbor also called Sarah’s Bosom. Here 
on this desolate shore, they were marooned. For food, 
they collected mollusks. Occasionally, they caught seals, 
pigs, or goats. They suffered much from this diet— 
everyone had chronic dysentery. The survivors were on 
the island so long, that they had to fashion clothes from 
the sealskins. As the months passed, rescue seemed a 
futile dream. The survivors became increasingly 
desperate. An open-boat voyage was regarded as the 
only alternative to awaiting rescuers that might never 
come. 

On Tuesday, January 22, 1867, the first mate and 
four men departed in one of the boats. Their intended 
destination was New Zealand, but no one ever saw them 
again. In the interim, one of the people left on the island 
died from dysentery. Although this death left all the 
survivors deeply depressed, the daily efforts at gathering 
food continued. The survivors also continued to post 
lookouts and to collect wood for their signal fire. 

The assiduous attention to keep the signal fire 
burning finally produced results. On November 21, 
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1867, the whaling brig Amherst sighted the fire. After 
eighteen months, the survivors of the General Grant 
were rescued. The ten survivors, including Joseph and 
Mary Ann Jewell, were landed at The Bluff on New 
Zealand’s South Island, Monday, January 13, 1868, 
where the settlement of Campbelltown is located. Their 
long ordeal was over. 

Almost at once, there was talk about recovering 
the gold that had been aboard the General Grant. 


Principal Sources: 
“A Shipwrecked Crew.” The Times (London), 1868, Mar. 
25, 12:3. 
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Wild, Wild Coast 


BETWEEN Cape Ray, Newfoundland, and St. 
Paul Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Duncan 
Ritchie, of Sunderland, encountered a gale. This was on 
Friday, November 16, 1855, and Captain Coundon 
ordered his vessel put under closed-reefed topsails. The 
wind was strong, but the danger seemed slight. When 
the pumps were sounded, only a marginal amount of 
water was found. Around midnight the situation 
deteriorated. The wind waxed greatly from the west 
and then whipped from every point of the compass. 
Blowing even harder, the wind shifted from the 
northwest, and the Duncan Ritchie began to take on 
water. Near dawn, a mountainous wave crashed over 
the starboard side and washed away the quarter boat. A 
crewman disappeared in the deluge, which flooded the 
ship immensely. 

The Duncan Ritchie was put before the wind, 
but she was now in peril. For five hours, she sailed 
before the gale, straining against the furious sea. Both 
her pumps were continuously manned, but she flooded 
more and more. At about 10:00 a.m., the crew could no 
longer control the ship and the topsails were furled. She 
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ran with bare poles with the crew working the pumps 
desperately. At noon, the water flooding the ship blew 
off the hatches. The sea was high, the winds were 
vicious, the decks were awash. All hands climbed into 
the rigging. 

For twenty-four hours in the snow and wind, the 
crew perched in the top, while the waves cleared the 
deck of the boats and the water casks. Most everything 
in the cabin was washed overboard too. The freezing 
cold and wind benumbed the crew, some could not 
move. 

On the following afternoon, Captain Coundon 
and a few of his men climbed down onto the deck. 
From the cabin, they were able to retrieve half a 
hundredweight of bread that had not been contaminated 
with seawater. There were two groups of nine men 
each in the masts, and the bread was divided evenly 
between them. Another twenty-four hours passed with 
the crew in the tops. Then, when the storm abated 
somewhat, the men cut away the mastheads to reduce 
the strain on the ship. The storm, however, increased 
intensity again; and the men were forced to climb back 
into the rigging for safety. While the storm raged, the 
crew perched in the tops for four days without one drop 
of water. Some of the men, suffering from hypothermia 
and dehydration lost the ability to move their feet and 
hands. 

On November 224, the men who were unable to 
use their legs were carried down from the masts by the 
others during a calm. Captain Coundon was fearful that 
they would all die from thirst or cold. Their thirst 
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seemed especially severe. Providentially, after eight 
hours of calm weather, snow fell. The men were able to 
capture some of the snow and this produced nine gallons 
of water, which quite probably saved their lives. 

The barren and sparsely populated French island 
of Miquelon, located just to the south of Newfoundland, 
was seen at daybreak on November 23". The boats of 
the Duncan Ritchie had been lost days before; and the 
weather was deteriorating again, so that the men could 
not reach the isle, which was about ten miles away. The 
heavy weather forced the men to take to the tops again. 
Those suffering from frostbite had to be carried up into 
the masts. For twenty hours, the crew rode out another 
storm in the masts of the Duncan Ritchie. When the 
storm ended, the wind changed direction. With the 
only remaining sails, the fore and maintop, the crew 
steered the vessel for the coast of Newfoundland. 

On November 25%, the Duncan Ritchie ran 
aground on a wild stretch of coast. For thirty-six hours, 
the crew remained on the wreck, unable to get to shore. 
The ship’s boats had been washed overboard during the 
storm. Eleven of the men were frostbitten, but the crew 
was able to build a raft. The first mate and two sailors 
used the raft to reach shore, but the coast was sparsely 
settled and they could not find help. On board the 
Duncan Ritchie, the situation deteriorated. The vessel 
began to break up. Fortunately, three fishing vessels 
appeared and rescued the crew. However, the denizens 
of this wild coast displayed the same characteristic as the 
terrain and weather. While the crew recuperated from 
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their ordeal, the inhabitants began to loot the stranded 
vessel, including the possessions of the crew. 


Principal Sources: 
“Dreadful Sufferings of a Ship’s Company.” The Times 
(London), 1856, Jan. 18, 8:4. 
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Where Bears Are Hunted 


ANTICOSTI Island lies in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, about 250 miles north of Prince Edward 
Island, which is about 1,000 square miles smaller than 
Anticosti. The name most likely derives from an 
indigenous word meaning “where bears are hunted.” 
Today, fewer than three hundred people live on 
Anticosti Island, which the French call Ile d’Anticosti. It 
is a wild and dangerous land. Thick forests cover most 
of the island, steep limestone cliffs form natural ramparts 
along the coast line, a vast marsh covers the eastern part; 
and off shore, about four hundred vessels have been 
wrecked on menacing reefs—serious navigational 
hazards to the thousands of ships entering and leaving 
the Saint Lawrence River. Before lighthouses were built 
on the island, wrecks were common during the 18" and 
19" centuries. Because of the danger, mariners 
nicknamed the place, “the Graveyard of the Gulf.” 

On Tuesday, May 12, 1829, four men—Jacques 
Bourgois, Joseph Bourgois, Jean Chesson, and Joseph 
Boudroit—from the Shallon Victory landed on the north 
shore of Anticosti Island, about eighteen miles from the 
eastern headland, Pointe Heath. The men went ashore 
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to visit a cabin used as a base for fur hunting. On the 
beach, they discovered a weather-beaten jolly boat. 
Upon reaching the cabin, they found that the door was 
barred from the inside. To enter, they had to force open 
the door. The cabin had been turned into an abattoir. 
The headless, disemboweled trunks of four human 
beings without arms and lower legs were hanging by the 
thighs. Two other torsos in identical condition were 
lying on the floor. Two footlockers contained human 
flesh cut into small pieces, and a pot held human flesh as 
well. Strewn around the cabin were bones, bits of flesh, 
clothes, two axes, and an adze. There was no sign of 
victuals or other provisions. A dead man dressed like a 
sailor was laying in a hammock. In all, the remains of 
between sixteen and eighteen persons—men, women, 
and children—were in the cabin. They were obviously 
the unfortunate survivors of a shipwreck who had 
reached Anticosti Island only to starve to death during 
the long, cold winter. Previously, the government of 
Lower Canada (modern Quebec Province) had 
maintained shelters and supply houses on the island for 
castaways, but these had been forsaken without public 
notice. These people who suffered and died during the 
winter of 1828/29, may have reached the cabin 
expecting to find food, fuel, and medicine; instead, they 
found a death sentence—a deserted building bereft of 
provisions. 

The men from the Shallon Victory buried the 
remains. They also collected the articles of clothing and 
other items that were scattered around the cabin. Many 
of these things were marked with identifying tags; for 
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instance, a shirt was marked “P. Vaughan,” and another 
“William Nash.” A ring was engraved “Married J. S. to 
A. S. 16" of April, 1822.” Some money was also found 
with a note, which read “Sir, you will find 48 sovereigns 
in a belt in my hammock; send them to Mary 
Harrington, Barrack Street, Cove, as they are the 
property of her son.” There were some nautical books 
and newspapers from Quebec City. Written inside the 
African Coast Pilot was the name “Robert Martin.” On 
a leaf of Blank’s American Coasting Pilot appeared the 
inscription “Ship Granicus, Cook.” These and other 
items were turned over to P. F. Colbeck, a justice of the 
peace for the District of Gaspé, when the men from the 
Shallon Victory returned to the Magdalen Islands, 
opposite Chaleur Bay. The four men also swore out an 
affidavit on May 29, describing their shocking discovery. 

“Granicus” was the name of the river in Asia 
Minor where Alexander the Great had defeated the 
Persians; therefore, it was a byword for victory. It was 
also the name of a missing vessel that had sailed from 
Canada bound for Ireland. But as the cabin on Anticosti 
Island testified, there was nothing victorious about the 
voyage of the Granicus. 

The Granicus had sailed from Quebec City on 
Tuesday, October 28, 1828, bound for Cork. She was 
never seen again. Three other vessels, the John Howard, 
the Shamrock, and the Felix Souligny, left Quebec at the 
same time as the Granicus, and not one was ever heard 
of again. It was easy to surmise the fate of the Granicus. 
She and the other vessels foundered, no doubt, in a 
violent storm, very common in the North Atlantic 
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during November. The Granicus may have even 
wrecked on the reefs lying off Anticosti Island, which 
have claimed so many other vessels. The jolly boat from 
the Grancius, carrying some of her crew and passengers, 
managed to reach the island; but those on board were 
doomed to die from hunger and exposure in the isolated, 
frigid wilderness. 


Principal Sources: 
“Horrible Calamity.” The Times (London), 1829, Jul. 18, 
5:1. 
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Prisoners of the Deep 


HE British transported convicts to Australia 
from 1788 to 1840. The American Revolution closed off 
transportation to the Thirteen Colonies; and so to relieve 
their over-crowded jails, the British began to send 
convicts to Australia, which had been claimed for the 
crown by Captain Cook in 1770. The first group of 
seven hundred prisoners included nearly two hundred 
women. Ships leaving Britain bound for Australia did 
not always arrive. Three calamitous voyages in the 
1830s vividly illustrated the danger of reaching the far 
side of the earth. One hundred and thirty-four people 
died when the George the Third sank—all but six were 
men sentenced to transportation. The Amphitrite and 
the Neva both carried female convicts and many of their 
children. 

The Amphitrite sailed from Woolwich on 
Sunday, August 25, 1833. She was bound for New 
South Wales and carried 108 female convicts and twelve 
children. Most of the prisoners were girls and young 
women sentenced for minor offenses. Only about 
twenty women were habitual criminals. Off Dungeness, 
the Amphitrite encountered a heavy gale on August 29". 
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Two days later at 3:00 p.m., she was sighted off 
Boulogne. The storm was still very violent and no pilot 
boat or life saving boat was dispatched to offer aid. For 
an hour and a half the Amphitrite battled the wind and 
surf while at anchor. Hoping to swing his vessel around 
by the tide, Captain Hunter ordered the anchor to be 
cast off; and this precipitated disaster—the Amphitrite 
struck a sand bar and grounded hard. It was now 
obvious to those on shore that the Amphitrite was in 
distress. A pilot boat, commanded by Francois Heuret, 
was launched and a fishing boat too. Over an hour later, 
Heuret’s craft reached the stranded vessel. Captain 
Hunter refused Heuret’s offer of assistance. Some of the 
crew wanted to abandon the ship, but Hunter vetoed the 
proposal. Rice, one of the crew, saw a man on the 
beach, waving his hat to signal them to come ashore; but 
when he told the captain, the officer made no reply. 
With Heuret’s help, it seems likely that everyone on 
board the Amphitrite could have been saved. As it was, 
he risked his life and the lives of his crew to be rejected. 

After Heuret sailed away, Dr. Forester, the ship’s 
surgeon, ordered Owen, one of the crew, to make the 
longboat ready. Captain Hunter, however, convinced 
Forester that the prisoners should not be allowed to leave 
the vessel for any reason. The longboat, which could 
accommodate sixty people, was not launched. The 
prisoners, who had been locked below, broke open the 
half-deck hatch and rushed on deck. The women 
beseeched the captain to evacuate them in the longboat, 
but he refused to listen to them. 
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About seven o’clock, the tide began to rise. The 
Amphitrite was battered severely by the waxing surf. All 
their hopes having faded, the crew climbed into the 
rigging. The women and children remained on deck, 
crying and wailing. For an hour and a half, the women 
remained on deck in this anxious state. Meanwhile, 
Owen clung to a spar for about three-quarters of an 
hour; and then, having no hope of being rescued, he 
jumped into the waves and started swimming to shore. 
He reached land, but was taken insensible to a nearby 
hotel. 

About 8:30, the Amphitrite broke in two, and the 
waves swallowed the women and children. Rice floated 
ashore on a ladder. Towsey, another crewman, clung to 
a plank that he shared with the captain; but only Towsey 
made it to land. Of the Amphitrite’s company, only 
Owen, Rice, and Towsey survived. 

The George the Third, under the command of 
W. H. Moxey, left England with a company of 308 
persons. During the voyage, sixteen people died, and 
two births occurred; so that when disaster struck, there 
were 294 aboard—209 male prisoners, twenty-nine 
soldiers and three officers of the 50 Regiment, seven 
women, fourteen children, and a crew of thirty-two. 
Near the end of the voyage on Sunday, April 12, 1835, 
land was sighted near Hobart. Using charts published by 
the Admiralty, Captain Moxey guided the George the 
Third between two reefs, with soundings taken 
frequently. After clearing the reefs, the ship proceeded 
under light sail to Hobart. Soundings were still taken, 
but Horsburgh’s Directory indicated no further 
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obstructions. Fifteen minutes after negotiating the reefs, 
the man with the lead read a quarter less four fathoms 
and cried out the measure. Moxey immediately ordered 
the helm put hard to port, but the ship grounded before 
the order could be executed. 

Initially, the George the Third did not hit hard. 
Captain Moxey ordered the third mate to launch the 
cutter and sound around the ship. He readings measured 
from two fathoms to four and a quarter fathoms. While 
Field, the third mate, was sounding, the sea was calm. 
Soon, however, a swell rose; and the ship began to strike 
the unchartered reef violently. Everyone was knocked 
off their feet. At one point, the ship rolled onto her 
beam-ends, and waves washed over her. The repeated 
shocks broke up the ship. The fifth blow toppled the 
mainmast, which fell over the starboard side, pulling 
down the mizen topmast. Amidst the tangled rigging, 
some of the crewmen were attempting to launch the 
boats. To launch the longboat, the crewmen had to cut 
away the bulwarks; but the mainmast and rigging had 
fallen on the lee side necessitating that the craft be 
launched from the side exposed to the waves. The gig 
met with disaster; as it was being lowered, a violent roll 
of the ship caused the man at the stern tackle of the gig 
to release his grip. The gig stove in by striking the hull 
of the ship. Moxey ordered Field to rescue those in the 
foundering gig. With the cutter now filled with people, 
Moxey ordered Field to find the first landing spot, 
discharge his passengers, and return to the wreck to take 
off more people. By this time, the main deck was awash 
and the longboat, full of people, was being tossed from 
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one side of the deck to the other. Moxey thought that it 
too would be stove before it could be steered clear of the 
wreck. The crew of the longboat was able too 
maneuver it off the leeward side of the ship, but then it 
became entrapped among the spars and rigging. At first, 
Moxey shouted encouragement and advice to the 
longboat crew; but then thinking that the craft was 
hopelessly ensnared, he went to push the boat off the 
foreyard. Moxey himself became trapped between the 
keel of the boat and the foreyard. He would have been 
killed, but some of the men pulled him to safety in the 
boat. 

In all, there were forty people in the longboat, 
including one woman and a child. Moxey took charge 
and directed the boat toward land to find a spot to land. 
The surf was very rough and the weather was 
deteriorating as the afternoon progressed. It was two 
o’clock before the longboat reached shore, unloaded, and 
put back to sea. 

The prisoners were locked below while the 
George the Third was breaking apart. Soldiers guarded 
the main hatch, to keep the prisoners from rushing the 
boats, it was said. Before the boats could be launched 
many prisoners were drowned, many of these had 
apparently been sick with scurvy and could not help 
themselves. The other prisoners found the hatchway 
barred by a gate. One man had a saw and others had 
hammers; with these tools, the convicts began to work 
on the gate. Lieutenant Minton, of the 50" Regiment, 
told Corporal Deverell that if the prisoners broke down 
the gate, the soldiers must fire on them. At a subsequent 
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inquiry, Minton denied giving such an order; however, 
when one of the bars was broken away, the soldiers 
fired. Two prisoners, Robert Luker and William Yates, 
were shot and killed. Before the longboat could be 
launched, the main deck was awash, within fifteen 
minutes of the ship having hit the reef. When the boats 
had been launched the guards were ordered to stand 
down. By this time, probably sixty prisoners were 
already drowned. 

The prisoners, soldiers, and the rest spent an 
anxious night waiting for the longboat’s return. The 
officers of the 50" Regiment were still aboard the ship, a 
fact that preserved order. The weather was bad, and the 
longboat did not reach the wreck until six o’clock the 
next morning. Women, children, sick, and injured were 
the first persons put into the longboat. The remaining 
space was filled by the army officers, then some of the 
enlisted men and prisoners. About fifty persons in all 
were taken off the wreck and landed in the same spot as 
before. Before the longboat reached the wreck a second 
time, a schooner appeared. With the longboat, those 
remaining on the George the Third were transferred to 
the schooner. All on shore were also picked up by the 
schooner. 

Almost all who died were convicts—127 
altogether. One woman, three children, and two 
seamen also perished. 

Like the Amphitrite, the Neva carried female 
convicts. On Thursday, January 8, 1835, the Neva sailed 
from Cork with a crew of twenty-six under the 
command of Captain B. H. Peck. She carried 150 
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female convicts and thirty-three of their children. Also 
on board were nine female passengers who were 
travelling with twenty-two children. The voyage to 
Sydney went well until the Neva neared the Bass Strait, 
the body of water between Victoria and Tasmania. 
About 2:00 a.m. on May 13°, a lookout sighted King 
Island; and about two hours later, a reef appeared directly 
off the bow. Before the ship could be brought about, 
she struck on the rocks disabling her rudder. Without 
ability to steer, the Neva was at the mercy of the winds. 
She was blown onto the rocks, staving in her larboard 
bow. Water poured in and the vessel was continually 
smashed into the rocks by the wind and waves. Rapidly, 
the crew launched the boats, but the turbulent waves 
breaking over the reef overturned the boats. As the 241 
people struggled for their lives in the water, the Neva 
broke into four pieces. For her company, hope lay in 
nearby King Island. Desperately, they tried to reach the 
island. The fortunate ones were able to hold onto 
flotsam from the wreck, but only twenty-two people 
reached dry land. The rest drowned. On the island, 
seven survivors died from exhaustion shortly after 
pulling themselves from the surf. Only fifteen people 
remained alive—Captain Peck, eight crewmen, and six 
of the female prisoners. 

By chance, the survivors of the Neva were 
discovered by a small vessel and most were taken to 
Launceston, a port in the north of Tasmania. Another 
vessel was sent for those that were left behind. 

In the cases of the Amphitrite and Neva, there 
were charges that the vessels were not seaworthy. An 
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official report on the Amphitrite disaster by Captain H. 
D. Chads, R.N., focused on charges of neglect directed 
at William Hamilton, the British consul in Boulogne, 
who was scapegoated for Captain Hunter. Chads 
exculpated Hamilton, but no mention was made in the 
report of a newspaper article that claimed the Amphitrite 
had many rotten timbers. A similar report on the Neva 
disaster asserted that she was sound and well fitted. An 
earlier wreck caused by structural weakness seems to 
have contributed to rumors that the Neva was decayed. 


Principal Sources: 

Annual Register, vol. LXXV, 1833; pp. 126-127. 

“Further Account of the Wreck of the Amphitrite.” The 
Times (London), 1833, Sep. 5, 3:3. 

“Loss of the Amphitrite.” The Times (London), 1833, Sep. 
26, 3:3. 

“Wreck of the George The Third.” The Times (London), 
1835, Sep. 24, 3:5. 

“Wreck of the Neva Convict Vessel.” The Times (London), 
1835, Dec. 7, 4:1. 
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Rainwater and Salted Salmon 


JBEFORE Commodore Matthew C. Perry sailed 
into Tokyo Bay on Friday, July 8, 1853, and forced the 
isolated and feudal Land of the Rising Sun to open itself 
up to the outside world, few Europeans had ever seen 
Japan or its people. The Japanese were not even 
hospitable to unfortunate shipwreck victims that were 
cast onto their shores half drowned or starved. To most 
Europeans and North Americans, Japan was a foreign 
land of alien people, strange writing, unusual clothes, 
and exotic habits—almost a fairy-tale realm of danger 
and beauty. 

Three months before Perry’s vessels arrived in 
Niphon, as the main island was called then, the Emma 
Packer, sailing from Tahiti to San Francisco, fell in with 
peculiar-looking wreck in about 28° 50' N, 158° 40' W, 
or about 600 miles north of Honolulu. One living soul 
was found on board and the decomposing remains of 
another man were found in the hold. The survivor did 
not understand English, and there were no means of 
identifying the vessel because the log book was written 
in odd characters, which the crew of the Emma Packer 
thought resembled Chinese; and a plaque, ten inches by 
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three inches, had the same type of characters on both 
sides. The wreck and its only occupant were a mystery. 
Some thought that the strange man might be a Japanese. 
The man, malnourished and suffering from thirst, was 
taken off the hulk along with the log, plaque, and other 
curios. The Emma Packer then sailed on her way. 

When the Emma Packer arrived in San Francisco, 
her exotic passenger became the object of intense 
curiosity. The newspapers were interested in the 
mysterious person from the unknown vessel. Stories 
about him were published in cities as far away as 
London. 

Officials at the customs house decided to put the 
man into the care of First Lieutenant Pease, the 
commanding officer of the revenue cutter Argus. Two 
members of Pease’s crew were Japanese—the cook and 
an apprentice. Both had been rescued at sea in previous 
years. A third crewman, Thomas Troy, spoke some 
Japanese too. Soon the story of the survivor was known. 

He was Dee-yee-no-skee, age twenty-two, a 
clerk to Jintaro, the owner of the vessel and cargo. With 
Jintaro he had sailed from Matsumae, on the 
southwestern tip of Hokkaido, for Niigata, on the 
western coast of Honshu, sometime in September 1852, 
or by Japanese reckoning, on the first day of the ninth 
moon. The vessel was a junk named Yata Maru, and she 
carried a cargo of 120,000 salted salmon. The provisions 
for the crew were sparse; but the captain, Komagiro, 
planned to put into another port along the way to buy 
rice at a lower price than what rice was selling for at 
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Matsumae. The junk carried three tanks of freshwater 
for the company of thirteen. 

For three days the Yata Maru sailed on a 
southerly course in fine weather in the Sea of Japan. 
Before noon on the fourth day, the wind died away. 
Several hours later, a gale came upon the little ship from 
the northwest. The strong and violent wind began to 
push the vessel back into the Strait of Tsugaru, the body 
of water that separates Hokkaido from Honshu. The 
rain increased and the wind grew stronger and stronger. 
The heavy sea broke the rudder, fractured the stern, and 
carried away two of the water tanks that were stowed 
aft. The Yata Maru was still in sight of land, the crew 
was determined to take the boat and abandon ship; but 
Jintaro wanted to save his vessel and the cargo and so he 
offered the men a bounty of forty dollars each to stay on 
board. The men agreed, but on the fifth day when land 
was no longer visible, they regretted their decision. 
When they thought they had spotted land, they 
collected clothes, rice, and water, put them into the boat 
and set out for the island. After going a mile in rough 
seas, they realized that a bank of dark clouds on the 
horizon had created the false impression of land. The 
men were able to guide the boat back to the ship, but 
they were not able to hoist it back on board; and violent 
wave action smashed it to pieces. 

The Yata Maru had passed through the strait and 
out into the open Pacific. Violent weather continued to 
batter the vessel. Rolling of the ship was so extreme on 
the eighth day, that the crew had to cut away the masts 
to stabilize the ship. The ninth day brought more 
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despair—the final portions of rice were consumed and 
the remaining water tank was discovered to be worm- 
eaten. Little water remained and the only food was the 
cargo of salted fish. The crew rationed the water and 
began to eat the fish. For more water, they used pots 
and pans to catch rainwater. 

Their diet was nutritionally deficient and the 
water shortage was acute. Thirst constantly tortured the 
men. On the twentieth day of the tenth moon 
(October), the first man died. After dressing him in his 
best clothes, tying his purse around his neck, and sewing 
him up in his mat, the crew committed him to the deep. 
The next death occurred on the twentieth-eighth day of 
the twelfth moon; and in a similar ceremony, the dead 
man was buried at sea. Jintaro was the third to die. He 
died on the sixteenth day of the first moon (January 
1853). Besides the Yata Maru, Jintaro had owned three 
other vessels, which traded from Matsumae. The next 
man died on the second day of the second moon. Ten 
days later, the fifth man died. Two days after, another 
man died. Captain Komagiro died on the twentieth day 
of the second moon. During the third moon, two more 
men died. As the fourth moon began, only four men 
remained alive. By the eleventh day of the month, Dee- 
yee-no-skee was the last man alive on the Yata Maru. 

He was badly dehydrated from thirst and from 
eating salted salmon. His mouth and throat were 
swollen and he could not swallow. Expecting to die, 
Dee-yee-no-skee spent most of his time crying and 
praying. Three days after his last companion died, 
however, he was able to harpoon a dolphin and pull it on 
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board. Unable to sallow, he could not eat any of the 
animal. 

On the seventeenth day of the fourth moon or 
three days after he caught the dolphin, Dee-yee-no-skee 
woke to find strangers around him. At the time Dee- 
yee-no-skee thought that he could last only three more 
days. The strangers—men from the Emma Packer—put 
Dee-yee-no-skee in their boat and took him to their 
ship. He was distrustful of his rescuers, despite the 
kindness they showed him. Lack of communication 
contributed to his suspicious feelings. His psychological 
health improved when he reached San Francisco and the 
Japanese-speaking men from the Argus. 


Principal Sources: 
“Ship-wrecked Japanese, a.” The Times (London), 1853, 
Aug. 5, 8:6. 
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The Murder of Philip Keal 


WHE jsGdene oh “the-~ Greenock barque 
Clydesdale is a vivid example of the brutality 
experienced at sea during the 19" century. It was not a 
mutiny; but certainly, it shows us how officers on a 
vessel by their barbarous treatment of the crew, could 
provoke a mutiny. 

On Tuesday, November 29, 1842, the Clydesdale 
was about twenty miles off Tuskar, near Holyhead, 
about one day’s sail from Liverpool. Early in the 
morning, John Bowman Reynolds, 25, the first mate, 
entered the fo’c’sle, where the cook, Philip Keal, a native 
of Jamaica, was laying in his bunk. Keal had been sick 
for several days, complaining of a severe pain in his side. 
Reynolds ordered the sick man to get up and report for 
duty. Pleading that he was ill, Keal said that he could 
not fix breakfast. The first mate was not sympathetic; he 
thought Keal was malingering. 

“You skulking blighter, there is nothing the 
matter with you,” Reynolds declared. 

To this abuse, Keal only replied, “Really sir, you 
do not know my feelings.” 
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Reynolds then threatened Keal, saying that if he 
did not get up, he would be “boused” with a rope and 
tackle, meaning that he would be hauled out of the 
fo’c’sle with a rope. Reynolds gave him ten minutes to 
comply, and then he left. 

Keal was obviously in pain, moaning and 
groaning. All the previous night, Keal had moaned. If 
he was a malingerer, he worked very hard at it. 

David Barnes, 33, a crewman, complained about 
the noise, when the first mate left. To the sick man, 
Barnes said, “If you don’t hold your noise, I'll put a 
rope’s end round your neck.” 

At this, George Deane, 20, and George Sole, 26, 
offered to haul the sick man out of his bunk. Some one 
then threw a rope down into the fo’c’sle, and Barnes tied 
it around Keal’s neck. Robert Walker, another seaman, 
was topside, getting water to wash the decks, and he saw 
James M’Donald, 23, pulling on the rope, to haul Keal 
out of the fo’c’sle. During the process, Hendrick 
Nieumann, the ship’s carpenter, was asleep in the fo’c’sle 
and woke up. He saw Keal between the chest and 
doorway, a roped tied around his neck and his head 
resting on the ladder. Nieumann jumped up, shouting 
that they would kill Keal. The rope went slake and the 
carpenter took it off the Jamaican’s neck and tied it 
around his torso. Keal did not say anything. Nieumann 
left the scene. After this, it seems that the cook’s head 
became caught in the ladder. Some one, either one of 
the assailants or another bystander in the fo’c’sle, called 
out, “Avast hauling, let’s clear his head of the ladder.” 
No one at any time went to the captain to report the 
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abuse. Keal was pulled up on deck, only lightly dressed, 
and left on the forehatch for two hours in the cold. 
After an hour and a half, Reynolds ordered Keal to be 
taken below—no crewman would comply with this 
order. About thirty-minutes later (approximately 8:30 
a.m.) Keal was dead, according to John Carpenter, one 
of the crew. The second mate ordered the body to be 
taken back to the fo’c’sle. Sole and Deane carried Keal 
back to his berth. 

When Captain William Renfrew noticed his 
mates in a compelling conversation, he asked what was 
the matter. To which Reynolds lied by replying that 
Keal was trying to start a fight with another crewman. 
Renfrew, knowing of Keal’s slight build and ill health, 
thought that Reynolds was making a bad joke. The 
captain went to supervise the tending of the sails. At 
about a quarter to nine, Reynolds informed the captain 
that Keal was dead. Renfrew went to the fo’c’sle to 
examine Keal and found his body quite cold; however, 
he made an attempt to revive him without success. 

On Thursday night, the Clydesdale moored at 
Waterloo Dock, Liverpool. Members of the 
constabulary boarded the vessel and began an 
investigation. Reynolds, Barnes, Deane, M’Donald, 
Sole, and another seaman, John Roberts were arrested. 
These prisoners appeared before a police magistrate on 
December 2". Doctor John Woods and another 
surgeon testified that Keal had died from suffocation. 
After several members of the crew gave evidence, all the 
prisoners, except Roberts, where ordered held for trial on 
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murder charges at the next session of the Central 
Criminal Court. 

At the trial, the judge concluded that Keal’s death 
might have been caused by exposure to cold; therefore, 
the judge ordered the jury to find the accused men not 
guilty because the indictment contained no reference to 
Keal’s death having been caused by exposure. The judge 
made his ruling even though Doctor Woods repeated his 
finding that the Jamaican had been asphyxiated, and 
numerous crewmen had sworn that a rope had been tied 
around his neck by Barnes. It seems possible that the so- 
called flaw in the indictment was just a way to free five 
white men who stood accused of killing a black man. 
The medical testimony clearly indicates that Keal died 
by asphyxiation, and it seems logical to assume that he 
was strangled by the rope around his neck, or by having 
his head caught in the ladder when being pulled out of 
the fo’c’sle. It is patently unjust that those accused of this 
brutal crime were set free. Overall, this incident 
illustrates the causal brutality that might be experienced 
by seamen sailing in 19" century vessels. It seems no 
one protested Reynolds’s orders to mistreat and expose to 
the elements a man who had clearly been ill for several 
days. The crew seems to have been more bothered by 
Keal’s moanings than by his torture at the hands of 
Reynolds, Barnes, M’Donald, and the — others. 
Presumably, the crew thought it acceptable to maltreat a 
black man; and the judge went out of his way to free 
them on a flimsy technicality. The case seems to be the 
epitome of injustice. 
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Peregrinations in the Sargasso Sea 


On Thursday, October 13, 1887, the Telemach, 
a Norwegian barque, was abandoned by her crew in 37° 
N, 39° W, or about 150 miles southwest of the Azores. 
The Telemach’s voyage, however, was not at an end. 
Two months and twelve days later—on Christmas Day 
1887—she had drifted 380 miles to the south-southeast 
and was sighted in 31° 11' N and 36° 20' W, in the 
Sargasso Sea. 

The Sargasso Sea is the vast track of ocean 
between 30° and 70° W, and 20° and 35° N—an area of 
about two million square miles. The currents of the 
North Atlantic circulate around the Sargasso Sea; the 
currents to the west—the Gulf Stream—flowing north, 
then east; the currents to the east flowing south, then 
west. The prevailing winds follow a similar pattern, so 
that the Sargasso Sea is a stagnant realm that slowly 
rotates clockwise—a track of ocean like no other on 
earth. Seasonal variations in the currents mean that the 
Sargasso Sea does not have well defined boundaries. 
The northern third of the Sargasso Sea lies in the “horse 
latitudes,” between 30° and 35° N, a region where wind 
is virtually nonexistent and where sailing vessels have 
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been stranded for weeks or months at a time. It was in 
the horse latitudes that horses driven mad from thirst 
would break their harnesses and leap from becalmed 
sailers; and where, to conserve water, the crews would 
cast overboard weakened horses. The superstitious 
believed that the ghosts of these horses haunted the 
waters of this region. 

In the days of yore, when sails were the means to 
cross the Atlantic, the Sargasso Sea was more than a 
tedious inconvenience. If becalmed long enough, a 
vessel could run out of provisions—thirst and starvation 
were always a threat to sailors of olden days who relied 
on the vagaries of the wind. Sea grass and barnacles 
would proliferate on the hulls of motionless vessels, and 
borer worms could devour the wood. The earliest sailors 
were frightened by the profuse amount of seaweed that 
floated in the Sargasso Sea. Seaweed that was torn loose 
by storms and deposited by the currents, to thrive lying 
on the still waters beneath the tropical haze. To the 
early mariners, seaweed was normally a sign of shallow 
water near land; and although the depths in the Sargasso 
Sea are measured in miles, the first seamen to encounter 
the vast expanse of weed feared they would run aground. 
Many yarns proliferated about the Sargasso Sea. That 
ships would be entangled in the seaweed and held fast 
until the crews died of thirst and the planks beneath 
them rotted away, was the most circulated myth. And 
the area is justly named for the seaweed. Sargaco the 
Portuguese called it. 

Sargassum (a type of brown algae) grows in long 
strands while attached to the bottom of shallow waters. 
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When detached, it floats readily, buoyed by berry-like 
structures that grow among the leaves of the plant. 
Many varieties of sargassum—there are over 150 species 
—spend their entire life cycle drifting on the surface. In 
the Sargasso Sea, long mats of sargassum float, extending 
to the length of a city block; others have been reported 
to stretch for several miles. The entire surface of the 
Sargasso Sea is not covered with the weed as some 
suppose, but the weed floats in elongated masses; 
however, Columbus was surrounded by an oceanic 
meadow of sargassum, uninterruptedly from September 
16 to October 8, 1492. In times past, it seems that there 
were two of these large meadows of floating weed. 
Many marine creatures live among the branches and 
leaves of sargassum. The sargassum fish and the 
sargassum sea slug are especially adapted to the 
environment of the weed. The European and the North 
American eel spawn in the western part of the Sargasso 
Sea. 

In the new year, the Telemach seems to have 
travelled east by south; and was seen again in 29° 32' N, 
32° 30' W, on March 25, 1888. She has to be one of the 
most peregrine ghost ships in history. After having 
covered a further 1,500 miles, she was seen again on 
June 6, 1888, in 22° N, 38° W. Seventeen days later, she 
had drifted another 195 miles to the region of 22° N, 41° 
50' W. On August 20", the Telemach was encountered 
at 26° 15'N and 55° 5' W. 

Finally, a year and two days after being deserted 
—Monday, October 15, 1888—she was sighted at 29° 3' 
N, 58° 52' W, or about 750 miles southwest of Bermuda. 
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Her decks were awash and only her mizzenmast was still 
standing. Her ghostly journey encompassed over 2,500 
miles. 

An even longer trek began several years later 
when the three-masted schooner Fannie E. Wolston was 
abandoned off Cape Hatteras. She floated around the 
Atlantic crewless from October 15, 1891 to February 20, 
1894, when she was sighted for the last time. This 
remarkable wandering covered over 7,000 miles, and 
lasted for at least 858 days. By June 13, 1892, she had 
drifted half way to Africa. Then she drifted south, and 
then northwest before meandering around; after which, 
she floated westwards again. On November 10, 1893, 
the Wolston was sighted off the Florida coast, about 500 
miles to the south of the position where she had been 
abandoned. She dallied north of the Bahamas for a few 
months before being seen for the final time, 250 miles 
east of Savannah, Georgia. 

Another ghost ship that wandered around the 
Atlantic for a long time was the three-masted American 
schooner Alma Cummings, 496 net tons. She was laden 
with a cargo of lumber on a voyage from Port Royal, 
South Carolina, to Boston, Massachusetts, when she was 
abandoned on Friday, February 8, 1895, ten miles N.E. 
of Cape Charles, Virginia. However, she remained 
afloat. By the end of May, she was no longer sighted. 
But she did not sink. Nearly a year later, March 1896, 
the Alma Cummings was seen 800 miles off the Cape 
Verde Islands; her deck was level with the sea, no masts 
were standing, and some one had tried unsuccessfully to 


destroy her by fire. Still, her ghostly voyage was not 
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over. In August, she beached on an island off the San 
Blas coast, Panama. The people here went to work 
salvaging all they could from the wreck. 

Another abandoned vessel with a cargo of lumber 
would not sink: the Governor Parr, a four-masted 
schooner of 972 gross tons, was left crewless on 
Wednesday, October 3, 1923, after suffering damage in 
a storm. Subsequent attempts to destroy the derelict 
failed, and she drifted around the Atlantic for several 
years, a serious danger to navigation. 

The Alma Cummings, Governor Parr, Telemach, 
and the Wolston are not the only derelicts to drift 
aimlessly around the Sargasso Sea. Anything that floats 
into the region is liable to stay for quite some time 
because of the calm air. In modern times, reports say 
that there is more sludge and tar from oil spills than 
sargassum. Many derelicts are anonymous, the souls 
aboard unknown, their stories everlasting mysteries. We 
know the story of one ship and the souls aboard... 

The Polly, W. L. Cazneau, master, sailed from 
Boston on Wednesday, December 11, 1811, for Santa 
Cruz, with a cargo of lumber. Mr. J. S. Hunt was aboard 
as a passenger, as well as a nine-year-old black girl, 
apparently his slave. There was a mate, a cook, and only 
four sailors as crew of the little brig—she was about 80 
feet long. 

After about a week at sea, the Polly was caught in 
a storm that roared out of the southeast one evening. 
The short canvas set by the crew was shredded, and 
there was no way to control the little brig. She was 
battered about severely. The strain opened cracks in her 
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hull, and six feet of water flooded her hold. She would 
not go down; her cargo of lumber guaranteed that she 
would not sink. At midnight, however, she rolled onto 
her beam-ends, and the crew clung tenaciously to the 
rigging. To right the Polly, the crew had to cut away 
the masts and the rigging. For the remainder of the 
night, waves washed over the decks. 

At dawn, the storm subsided. The little brig was 
a waterlogged hulk, but her crew had all survived. The 
passenger Hunt was gone. The black child was rescued 
from the flooded cabin, where she had clamped herself to 
the skylight all during the night; but the storm was too 
much for her. Cold and exhausted, she died a few hours 
after being pulled from the cabin. 

For twelve days, Cazneau and his crew subsisted 
on salted pork and beef and thirty gallons of fresh water, 
which they managed to salvage from the wreck. After 
this time, Moho, the Indian cook, was able to kindle a 
fire in the brick oven in the galley. When the fire was 
going, the men could boil the meat. They assumed that 
one hundred barrels of salted meat were in the hold; 
later, however, they discovered that the stern of the 
Polly was staved below the water line, and all the 
provisions had been lost. The meat they had lasted forty 
days, the water only eighteen. Thirst was a constant 
problem, for they were not able to catch enough 
rainwater for their needs. 

The Polly drifted east and south, closer and closer 
to the Sargasso Sea. After fifty days adrift, Paddock, the 
mate, died. He had been hale and strong otherwise, and 


the death of this thirty-five-year-old man shocked and 
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depressed his shipmates. Six days after Paddock died, 
Howe, a young sailor, became delirious and died in 
agony. One after the other, all on the Polly would have 
died of thirst, but for the passing thunderstorms that 
gave them water to drink. Between the 
thundershowers, a large shark investigated the hulk, and 
one of the men managed to slip a bowline around its tail. 
The fish was hauled from the water, slaughtered, and 
cooked. It provided for the five survivors for several 
days, but again they had no water. 

Using a kettle, a teapot, the barrel of an old pistol, 
a wooden gasket whittled with a knife, and some pitch 
scraped from the planks, Captain Cazneau ingeniously 
fabricated a device to distill seawater. They had to tend 
the still day and night, but the trickle of freshwater from 
it kept them alive. Each man received about a pint of 
water per day. 

Even with the distilled water, Moho, the cook, 
died from dehydration on March 15, 1812. The others 
chopped off one of Moho’s legs and used it as bait to 
catch sharks. After retrieving another pistol, the crew 
was able to use the barrel to improve the still; however, 
another man, Johnson, died in April. Only three men 
were left on the Polly, as she drifted into the Sargasso 
Sea; 

The infamous Sargasso Sea was an ersatz blessing 
to the remaining company of the Polly. A plethora of 
fish, crustaceans, and mollusks lived among the long 
strands of sargassum. The men simply had to haul the 
weed over the bulwarks of their wrecked vessel, and 
then they were able to pluck crabs by the scores. To 
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catch the fish, the men made hooks from old _ nails. 
These were attached to lines unwound from a halyard. 
Sometimes they cooked the fish; other times, the fish was 
eaten raw because the need for the still to make 
freshwater monopolized the oven. Occasionally, the fish 
were cut into thin strips, salted with granules from the 
still, and dried in the sun. 

As the Polly drifted close to the Canary Islands in 
June, her company had been reduced to two men— 
Captain Cazneau and Samuel Badger. Their water 
situation improved after the death of the third seaman, 
apparently sometime in May. The Polly was now in an 
area traversed by many vessels, but she was mostly 
submerged and without masts, meaning that potential 
rescuers would have to have keen vision and ideal 
conditions to spot the wreck. 

The ship Fame, of Hull, was sailing with two 
other vessels in the region of 28° N and 13° W, when 
her lookout sighted the waterlogged brig Polly on 
Saturday, June 20, 1812. After 192 days adrift, Cazneau 
and Badger were rescued. The Yankee sailors were 
saved by the enemy, for the United States had declared 
war on Great Britain just two days before. Captain 
Featherstone, the Fame’s master, navigating a course for 
home, provided assiduous care for the two weather- 
burned survivors and later transferred them to the brig 
Dromio, bound for the United States. News travelled 
slowly back then, so that Cazneau and Badger probably 
found out about the war only after they reached New 
England. 
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Angel of the Wave 


HE Fortarshire, 300 tons burden, under the 
command of John Humble, was a steamer with a 
company of sixty persons, bound for Dundee. She left 
Kingston-upon-Hull, about 150 miles north of London, 
at 6:00 p.m. on Wednesday, September 5, 1838. The 
passengers, about forty in number, included women and 
children. Before she left the Humber Estuary, her boilers 
began to leak, but the voyage continued. On Thursday 
night, the weather became stormy. The leak was heavy 
enough that some of the steerage passengers were put to 
work at the pumps on Thursday and Friday nights. 
They pumped boiling water out of the bilge and 
seawater into the three boilers, which leaked the water as 
soon as it was put in. 

About 1 o’clock Friday morning when the vessel 
was near St. Abb’s Head, north of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, the engine ceased operation; as a result, sails 
were set fore and aft to keep her from running aground. 
The engine had stopped because all three boilers were 
leaking; one had previously drained completely. There 
was so much boiling water and steam that the firemen 
could not attend the boilers. Despite the stormy 
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weather, the hatches were open to vent the scalding air. 
The violence of the storm was severe. Rain fell heavy at 
times; and worse, the fog was dense, dangerously 
restricting visibility. Without the engine, the vessel was 
driven to the south and became unmanageable. 

At 3:00 a.m., September 7", the Forfarshire 
refused to answer to her helm and crashed on a rock 
called the Great Hawker off Outer Farne Island, about 
forty-two miles southeast of Dunbar. This island is one 
of seventeen in a group, sometimes called the Staples or 
Ferne (Farn) Islands, lying from 1% to 5 miles off 
Bamborough on the mainland. James Duncan, the first 
mate, and eight other members of the crew had deserted 
the vessel in the port quarter boat, about fifteen or 
twenty minutes before the Forfarshire struck. Those in 
this boat were rescued by a sloop and landed at Shields. 
But many left in the stern of the vessel died when she 
broke in two about five minutes after hitting the rock. 
Survivors stated that the captain, who perished with his 
wife, was panic stricken. Other persons were trapped on 
the fore part, which lodged tightly on the rock. 

The suffering of those stranded on the wreck was 
intense. The waves washed over them, and the wind 
tore their clothes. They were continually chilled. Mrs. 
Dawson held onto her two children, a boy eight and a 
girl eleven, while they were flung to and fro by the 
waves. Both children perished. When rescued, Mrs. 
Dawson was near death from exhaustion. 

Grace Horsley Darling was a slender young 
woman who lived with her mother and her father 
William, the keeper of the Outer Fern Lighthouse 
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(Longstone). Over the breaking surf, beating rain, and 
howling wind, Grace somehow heard the cries of the 
doomed on the front half of the Forfarshire. Grace woke 
her father, but darkness prevented any rescue attempt. 
At daybreak, they saw the wreck and the survivors on it. 
The sea was still rough, but father and daughter took to 
their skiff, each at an oar. The little boat could have 
been dashed to pieces on the rock, but the Darlings 
managed to land William; and then Grace quickly took 
the boat back out to sea for safety. William found nine 
survivors on the bow of the Forfarshire—four passengers 
and five crewmen. William and his daughter managed 
to evacuate the survivors. The heroism of Grace won 
especial praise, and her conduct contrasted sharply with 
that of the first mate and the crewmen who had deserted 
their posts before the wreck. 

At daybreak on Friday, the wreck was seen from 
Bamburgh Castle. A gun was fired and a signal hoisted, 
but the lifeboat crew could not launch their craft—the 
storm was still raging. The wreck was also seen from 
North Sunderland; again a gun was fired and signals 
hoisted. No man would go forth, however. After a 
delay, seven men volunteered to form the rescue party. 
One of these volunteers was Brooks Darling, Grace’s 
brother. The others were William Robson, James 
Robson, Michael Robson, William Swain, Thomas 
Cuthbertson, and Robert Knox. 

After great exertion, the North Sunderland men 
reached the wreck. By this time, however, Grace and 
her father had already rescued the survivors and had 
taken them back to their lighthouse. The North 
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Sunderland men found three bodies on what remained 
of the Forfarshire. One of the dead was the Reverend 
John Robb, of Dunkeld, who was identified by papers 
found on his body. The other two bodies were Mrs. 
Dawson’s children. When the North Sunderland men 
attempted to return home, the storm’s fury prevented 
them from reaching their goal; and with great 
difficulties, they made the lighthouse. At first they took 
shelter in an out building, but waves burst in flooding 
the structure; and they were forced to seek safety in the 
tower. They remained with Grace, her father, her 
mother, and the survivors for two days and two nights 
while the storm raged with unabated ferocity. On 
Sunday, the North Sunderland men were able to reach 
Beadnell, but could not make it home. They returned to 
the wreck on Monday and recovered another body 
before finally arriving home. 

A coroner’s inquest, convened at Bamburgh 
Castle on September 11°, to determine the cause of 
death of four bodies that had been found aboard the 
wreck of the Forfarshire, declared that their deaths had 
been caused by the negligence of the captain, who had 
set sail with substandard boilers. 

A sad sequel to the Forfarshire disaster occurred 
just four years later. Only twenty-five, Grace Darling 
died on Thursday, October 20, 1842, claimed by 
consumption, which today we call tuberculosis. On 
account of her valiant actions, she was called “Angel of 
the Wave.” 
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Return to Galway 


HE ship Anne and Mary, laded with a cargo of 
lumber, sailed from Drontheim, Norway, on Saturday, 
September 1, 1759, bound for her home port of Galway, 
on the west coast of Ireland. The voyage was plagued 
by contrary winds and stormy weather, which delayed 
the ship’s progress, resulting in the rationing of victuals 
and water. On October 10", dead reckoning placed the 
ship about thirty-seven miles from the Aran Isles, a 
group of small islands, which are located at the mouth of 
Galway Bay. The lighthouse on the westernmost island, 
Eeragh, is visible for a distance of about sixteen miles. 
Squally weather struck that night, and when the crew 
attempted to wear the ship—turn her stern to the wind— 
so as to lie to, she rolled over. The buoyancy of the 
cargo kept the ship afloat. For five hours, the Anne and 
Mary was tossed around on her beam-ends. The crew 
managed to cut away her rigging and part of the 
foremast, and the ship righted herself. 

Almost within sight of home, calamity had struck 
the unfortunate crew. The ship was severely damaged. 
Her stern was stove in, and her cabin had been carried 
away by the waves. With the cabin, disappeared their 
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scant provisions along with the compass, sextant, and 
charts. 

For ten days, the men drifted on the hulk of the 
Anne and Mary, their only sustenance was two rats, 
which they were lucky enough to catch. Made 
desperate by thirst and famine, the men agreed to cast 
lots, then kill and eat the loser. Patrick Lidane, the only 
son of a poor widow, was chosen to be sacrificed. This 
particular seems to fit a disturbing pattern when lots 
were drawn, and one wonders about the fairness of this 
lottery of death—often it was the poor, the friendless, the 
foreigner, the slave, or the outsider to be eaten first. 
Lidane pleaded for an unusual reprieve: the others could 
eat the flesh from his calves, and perhaps a vessel might 
appear before it was necessary to kill him and eat the rest 
of his body. His shipmates agreed to this horror. They 
cut off the flesh from his calves and ate it raw. Lidane 
begged for a morsel from his own legs, but none was 
given to him. The “mercy” granted him ended thirty 
hours later, when he was killed and devoured. 

James Lee, who had been delirious for three days, 
was the next to be sacrificed. Lee’s brother Patrick was 
the third to be killed. Bryan Flaherty was the fourth 
victim. All the flesh from these bodies was consumed 
raw. With the skulls of these men, the others were able 
to catch rainwater. Three men, however, died during 
the period from October 20" to December 1". 

When the Anne and Mary was driven ashore on 
the Kerry coast, three months after starting her return 
voyage, only her captain and Michael M’Daniel, a 
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crewman from New Ross in County Wexford, were left 
alive. Within forty-eight hours, the captain died. 

On Saturday, February 16, 1760, M’Daniel 
returned to Galway, with the unenviable mission of 
relating the grim misadventure of the Anne and Mary to 
the families and friends of her company and how he had 
survived on the flesh and blood of his shipmates. 

Another such calamity occurred in this same year. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
February 27, the Andalusia, bound for Halifax, sighted a 
vessel without masts, three miles to the leeward. Captain 
Bradshaw immediately gave orders to bear down on the 
wreck. She was the sloop Dolphin, Captain Baron, en 
route to New York from the Canaries, which she had 
departed 165 days previously. Those aboard were 
starving. Bradshaw dispatched his boat. The crew of 
the boat found eight people probably a week from death. 
They were taken from the wreck. The crew of the 
Andalusia had to hoist them on board with ropes for 
they were too weak to climb. 

Captain Baron report that they had had no food 
for three months. Before that time they had eaten the 
dog, the cats, and their shoes. On January 10", they had 
cast lots. A Spanish passenger, Anthony Gallatia, lost. 
He was shot in the head. This sustenance lasted but a 
short time. Before they cast lots a second time, Baron 
found a pair of leather breeches. These were cut up and 
rationed. Each man receiving a piece about 1% inches 
square per day. This was supplemented with sea grass 
harvested from the sloop’s hull. The weed was growing 
up to five inches long in some places. 
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One of the earliest reports of survival cannibalism 
at sea is from 1727 and involved the Luxborough, an 
English galley bound for London from Jamaica, laden 
with a cargo of sugar and rum. There must have been 
many more incidents before this, for we already 
encounter the casting of lots. She caught fire in 41° 45' 
N, 30° 30' W on June 25". A candle was carelessly 
placed too close to a puncheon of rum; these containers 
typically held from 72 to 120 gallons. The open flame 
ignited the fumes from the rum, and the cask exploded 
like a cannon. The wooded vessel was quickly engulfed 
in flames. 

Twenty-two men and boys out of a_ total 
company of thirty-nine escaped in the yawl. They had 
no food or water. The yawl was overloaded and riding 
dangerously low in the water. Some one proposed 
throwing overboard the two boys responsible for 
starting the fire, but this homicidal idea was rejected. 
Next, it was suggested that lots be cast to lighten the 
load; this too was rejected. Soon the load was lightened 
by Providence when five men died raving mad from 
thirst. The remaining men were famished, and 
Scrimsour, the surgeon, proposed drinking the blood 
and eating the flesh of the dead. Scrimsour wept after he 
took the first bites. The men in the boat ate the hearts of 
three of the dead, and the blood seemed to invigorate 
them. 

However, by the twelfth day, ten of the men in 
the boat had died. The others were prostrate and 
awaiting death. For some reason, the second mate, 
William Boys, looked up and saw land—the coast of 
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Newfoundland. The others revived and took to the oars. 
Some shallops were fishing nearby and rendered 
assistance. 
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The Saviors of Broadstairs 


ALT 3:00 a.m., Monday, January 5, 1857, the 
Northern Belle, an American ship, bound from New 
York for London, dropped anchor three-quarters of a 
mile off Kingsgate, in southeastern England, about 
eighty miles east-southeast of London. She was manned 
by a crew of nineteen and carried a mixed cargo of over 
5,000 barrels of flour, 13,661 bushels of wheat, forty- 
seven tons of oil cake, 10,000 pounds of tallow scraps, 
8,000 staves, thirty-seven tierces of beef, and 104 logs of 
mahogany. By 6:00 a.m., she was riding on a heavy sea 
with waves breaking over her frequently. The danger to 
life and property was great. To stabilize the vessel, the 
crew cut away the mizzen and main masts. As the 
morning advanced, however, the storm grew more 
violent, and it seemed that the Northern Belle would 
part from her anchors and be driven ashore. At 8:00 
a.m., a message was sent to Broadstairs, about two miles 
away, where a lifeboat station was located. 

The Institution for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck (the Life-Boat Institution for short) had been 
established in 1824. The purpose of this association was 
to create a series of lifeboat and emergency signal 
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stations at key points of the British coast and to use these 
stations to aid souls in peril at sea. The Broadstairs 
station was one of many. Thomas White, a noted 
shipbuilder of Cowes, Isle of Wight, donated the 
lifeboats to the Broadstairs station. The crews were 
maintained in part by salaries and a reward system for 
rescues. During its first fifty years, the Life-Boat 
Institution was credited with saving 24,000 lives. 

The Broadstairs lifeboat crew at once harnessed 
themselves to the wagon on which the Mary White— 
their boat—was always kept at the ready and pulled the 
craft over the hilly countryside for two miles until they 
reached Kingsgate. In the meantime, two luggers from 
Margate, the Victory and the Ocean, appeared on the 
scene to render assistance. Four men from the Ocean 
managed to board the Northern Belle to aid her 
beleaguered crew. 

At 9 o’clock the boatmen of the Mary White 
arrived at Kingsgate and stood by waiting for a signal 
from the Northern Belle. As news of the impendent 
disaster spread through the northeast neighborhood of 
Kent, a crowd, not at all discouraged by the harsh 
weather, gathered on the cliffs. They were not to be 
disappointed in the show. At 11:30, an enormous wave 
broke over the Victory; and, in an instant, she 
disappeared with a dozen men. 

At noon, sleet and snow began to fall. The 
boatmen stood by, and the crowd remained until dark, 
watching the Northern Belle battle the turbulent surf. 
At any moment, the crowd on the cliffs, had expected 
the ship to be torn from her anchors and smashed to 
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pieces on the rocks below them. Long after dark, 
sometime between ten and eleven o'clock, she finally 
parted her anchor chains and was driven onto the rocks. 
Because the snow and sleet was so heavy—no object 
could be see in the blizzard—the lifeboat crew could not 
launch their craft. 

At about 6:00 a.m., men could be seen clinging 
to the rigging of the foremast of the Northern Belle. 
These were her nineteen crewmen, four men from the 
lugger Ocean, and a pilot, who had boarded the ship at 
Dover. Their fight against the sea was nearly over and 
death awaited them. During the night, a second lifeboat 
from Broadstairs had been brought to the scene: the 
Culmer White. With visibility having improved, the 
boatmen were ready to make a rescue attempt. 

At 7:30, the Mary White was launched. The 
brave men aboard were John Castle, George Castle, 
William Hiller, Jr., Robert Miller, James Rowe, George 
Emptage, and Edward Emptage. The men pulled at the 
oars against a mountainous surf, which frequently hid 
them from the observers on the shore. Upon reaching 
the wreck, the Mary White took seven men from her 
before she became entangled. She had to break off her 
efforts and her crew struggled to free her from the sheets 
that ensnared her. After some anxious moments, the 
boat was free, but with her bow smashed up. The 
lifeboats were specially designed and constructed for 
maximum buoyancy, so that even with the damage to 
her bow, the Mary White made it back to shore. The 
crowd on the beach cheered the boatmen, but there was 
little time for celebration. 
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The Culmer White was soon launched with John 
Cowell, William Wales, Jethrow Miller, John Sandwell, 
George Emptage, Thomas Holborn, William Ralph, 
Robert Gilbert, and Robert Parker. This crew took 
fourteen men from the Northern Belle and brought 
them safely to shore. The pilot and the captain, Thomas 
Trott, however, refused to leave the ship. The men from 
the wreck, wet, benumbed, and exhausted, were taken 
to the Captain Digby, a small inn at Kingsgate. 

An hour later, the boatmen from Broadstairs 
resolved to brave the wild surf again in order to save 
Captain Trott and the pilot. For a second time, the 
Culmer White was launched. Aboard her were John 
Cowell, William Wales, Jethrow Miller, Jerry Walker, 
Fred Lawrence, Thomas Sandwell, Robert Simpson, 
James Bere, Robert Parker, George Emptage, and Alfred 
Emptage. The futility of remaining aboard the 
Northern Belle was now obvious to her captain and the 
pilot from Dover; they allowed the Culmer White to 
take them off the wreck. 

On January 6", the disabled lifeboat Mary White 
was towed through Broadstairs by three horses, with the 
tattered flag of the Northern Belle flying from an oar. 
The proud crew rode in their battered craft and were 
cheered loudly by the people of the town. This simple 
parade was to honor the heroism of the lifeboatmen. 

The Northern Belle was built in 1853 at 
Damariscotta, Maine, about forty miles northeast of 
Portland. She was 1,101 tons and valued at $50,000. 
The New York firm of Walsh, Carver & Chase was her 
majority owner. Her last cargo was insured for $70,000. 
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Sea Monsters! 


SEA monsters. Only Bigfoot, the legendary 
creature of sottish hillbillies, produces more derision. In 
our time, the dubious reputation of sea monsters suffered 
a crippling blow when the most famous portrait of one— 
the Loch Ness Monster—was declared a fraud. The 
belief, however, in sea monsters and sea serpents is very 
old. In the West, many early reports come from 
Scandinavia, but many of these seem to be of a 
legendary character. In more recent decades, many 
respectable persons, including military men, scientists, 
and men of the cloth, have reported seeing unknown 
creatures. 

The oceans are a vast place that are, even today, 
extremely difficult to explore. The possibility that large 
creatures could survive unknown to science is plausible. 
The coelacanth is not very large, but it can reach six feet 
and weigh two hundred pounds. This fish was long 
known to science by fossil specimens only—it was 
thought to have died out sixty million years ago when 
the dinosaurs became extinct. On Thursday, December 
22, 1938, shark fishermen put into East London, South 
Africa, with a big heavily scaled fish in their haul. The 
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steel-blue brute had some of its fins mounted on fleshy 
appendages. No one on the docks had ever seen a fish of 
this type before. A biologist was called and identified 
the creature as a coelacanth—a living fossil! (except that 
it died soon after being brought to the surface). 

The coelacanth was a valuable missing link—the 
oldest known vertebrate species in existence. It is 
believed that the fleshy appendages of this type of fish 
(order crossopterygii) developed into legs when 
vertebrates first crawled from the sea about 200 million 
years ago. A $400 reward for another coelacanth was 
posted, but none was found during the war period. In 
1952, another coelacanth was discovered in the Comoros 
Islands, where local fishermen periodically brought up 
specimens in their nets, unbeknownst to science. The 
oily fish was even cured and used for food. The 
coelacanth was a relatively rare find, since it inhabits 
waters 500-feet deep or more. 

A similar situation occurred in the 19 century 
with another deep-sea creature. The giant squid 
(Architeuthis princeps) had been depicted for centuries 
on Grecian urns and in Japanese woodcuts, but science 
regarded it as a mere myth. Until a dozen washed 
ashore or were caught along the Newfoundland coast in 
the 1870s, most scientists scoffed at reports of these giant 
monsters—one such squid harpooned off Tenerife in 
1861 had a body fifteen feet long and tentacles that 
stretched for 60 feet; it must have weighted two tons. A 
smaller squid from Newfoundland had two main 
tentacles that were 40 feet long. The specimens from 
Newfoundland were collected by a local clergyman, and 
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a scientific study of them was published by A. E. Verrill, 
of Yale University, in 1879. The giant squid was no 
longer a sea monster. Sightings of other unknown 
creatures, however, remain unexplained and continued 
from 1880. 

The most famous sea monster was the creature 
sighted by H.M.S. Daedalus, on Sunday, August 6, 1848, 
while bound from the Cape of Good Hope to St. 
Helena. From the poop deck, Captain Peter McQuhae 
and four of the ship’s officers saw the creature one 
hundred yards away, swimming in the opposite 
direction. A serpentine head on a very slender neck was 
four feet above the water, and the creature’s body, about 
sixty feet long, was awash. Unseen flippers or fins 
attached to the body were apparently used for 
locomotion. The officers and some of the crew viewed 
the monster for five minutes or more in excellent 
weather and conditions before it faded from sight to the 
stern of the Daedalus. 

Captain McQuhae filed a report on the monster 
with the Admiralty when the Daedalus reached 
Plymouth on October 4". A great amount of interest 
was generated by McQuhae’s report. The creature was 
widely discussed in various publications. Skeptics 
thought that McQuhae and his crew saw a large piece of 
floating kelp, the root of which was mistaken for the 
head of a creature. It seems, however, that sailors who 
had to target objects at sea would be able to observe if 
something—seaweed, a sea monster, or another ship— 
was moving or merely floating. The Daedalus was a 19- 
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gun corvette, and one supposes that the crew had some 
experience sighting their guns. 

Such sea serpents as encountered by the Daedalus 
may be eels. The conger eel (Conger oceanicus) lives in 
deep water and is known to reach ten feet in length and 
weigh over 100 pounds. The shallows-dwelling green 
moray (Gymmnothorax funebris) reaches six feet and 
thirty pounds. However, immature eels (those in a larval 
stage that resemble a transparent ribbon) have been 
reported at six feet, which in theory means that adults 
could reach forty feet or more. Some have speculated 
that the creature may have been like the coelacanth—a 
living fossil, or prehistoric survivor. The most likely 
candidate is the plesiosaur. These were reptiles with 
long tails, big fins or paddles for swimming, slender 
bodies, and elongated heads with beak-like jaws. Most 
had long necks as well. The largest plesiosaur grew to 
fifty feet. They thrived in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
periods. A Mesozoic creature, the ichthyosaurus, also 
had limbs in the forms of paddles and was a strong 
swimmer, but was smaller than the plesiosaur. The 
ichthyosaurus looked similar to a dolphin, while the 
geosaurus, another marine reptile of the Mesozoic era, 
resembled a crocodile. Ichthyosaurs, which grew to 
only ten feet long, went extinct, according to 
conventional thinking, about one hundred sixty million 
years ago. It is unlikely that plesiosaurs or other aquatic 
dinosaurs have been the sea monsters seen off New 
England, Greenland, and in other high latitudes; for they 
were cold blooded and could only live in warm waters. 
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Another candidate for sea monster sightings is the 
basilosaurid whale, an ancient type of whale that thrived 
forty-two to thirty-three million years ago during the 
Middle and Late Eocene. These creatures grew up to 
eighty-two feet long and were shaped like a torpedo. As 
long ago as 1847, it has been suggested that this creature 
may not be extinct, and that, from time to time, is 
sighted. 

Another vessel of the Royal Navy also 
encountered a sea serpent similar to the thing seen by 
the Daedalus, but perhaps larger. This was H.MS. 
Plumper, and it was the morning of Sunday, December 
31, 1848. The Plumper was due west of Oporto, 
Portugal, in the region of 41° 18' N, 12° 31' W. An 
officer reported seeing a serpentine creature with a sharp 
head, swimming in a north-westerly direction at about 
two knots. Others among the crew saw it too. The 
head was approximately six to eight feet long, the back 
twenty feet above the water. The thing appeared to 
have something resembling a mane. The officer 
reported that other men on board, some who had served 
near whale- and seal-hunting waters, had never seen 
such a creature before. The serpent crossed the 
Plumper’s wake and faded into the distance. 

Another serpent was seen by two ministers in the 
Sound of Sleat, which separates the Isle of Skye from the 
Scottish mainland. On Tuesday, August 20, 1872, the 
Reverend John McRae and the Reverend David 
Twopeny were on an excursion with four other persons 
in a small cutter, the Leda. It was a bright sunny day, 
and the sea was calm. The group was bound for Loch 
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Hourn when they saw, two hundred yards astern, two 
dark humps appear and then another and another, all in a 
row. The creature approached the boat, greatly 
agitating the calm waters. One of their companions saw 
a fin. On the return voyage the next day, the group saw 
the creature again, but at a greater distance than the first 
sighting. Other persons in the vicinity also saw this 
creature on the 21%. Two days later, a man fishing at the 
mouth of Loch Duich also sighted this serpent. It was 
also seen off shore of Eigg, a small island about twenty 
miles southwest of Loch Hourn. A large unidentified 
creature was also seen swimming around Loch Duich on 
a calm day in 1871. It was seen only from a distance. 

Some sixty years previously, the parish minister 
for Eige caught a glimpse of a serpentine creature that 
chased his boat to shore. The beast was estimated to be 
up to eighty feet long. This incident occurred near Coll, 
one of the Hebrides. 

Between 1815 and 1823, a number of sea serpents 
were seen off the coast of Massachusetts, around 
Gloucester and Nahant. These resembled the Scottish 
creature. 

On Sunday, July 5, 1874, the seven souls aboard 
the schooner Pearl had a deadly encounter with a giant 
squid. It was estimated that the squid’s body was half the 
length of the Pearl With its tentacles, the squid must 
have been close to 100 feet long. This monster attacked 
the vessel by ramming it with a quivering thud after the 
captain shot it with a rifle. It seized the schooner with 
its tentacles and pulled itself aboard. Three members of 
the crew launched a counter offensive using axes, but 
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the squid squeezed itself between the masts, trapping 
another crewman against a mast with a tentacle. Still 
holding on with its tentacles, the squid slipped back into 
the sea, pulling the vessel onto her beam-ends. The 
Pearl quickly filled with water and sank. Two of the 
crew perished. The others were rescued by the steamer 
Strathhowen, whose company had witnessed the battle. 

In the South Atlantic, at 3:05 a.m., Tuesday, 
October 28, 1902, the lookout of the steamer Fort 
Salisbury summoned the second mate, A. H. Raymer, 
who was on watch, to regard a massive dark object with 
lights in the water. As the vessel passed the object, the 
men saw two distinct lights on a dark slowly sinking 
bulk that they estimated to be five or six hundred feet 
long. The turbulent water was caused, the men thought, 
by large fins. The men thought they saw a scaly back 
before it sank beneath the waves. 

Some have criticized the Fort Salisbury sighting, 
asserting that what the three men saw (the helmsman too 
observed the object before it sank) was another vessel in 
the process of going to the bottom. This theory has one 
major fault: three mariners would certainly recognize a 
ship, even an overturned one. Waterlogged hulks are 
not too infrequent. It seems more likely that the men of 
the Fort Salisbury saw a bioluminescent, deep-sea 
creature, which at the approach of the steamer, dove 
back into the depths. Some squids, for instance, are 
known to have light organs that resemble the headlights 
of a motor vehicle. Such light organs might account for 
the lights that the men of the Fort Salisbury saw, but 
even giant squids do not reach the enormous 
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proportions that were reported; and squids do not have 
scales. The size and scales might fit the hull of a very 
large vessel, but none was reported lost in the area. It is 
not likely that such a loss would go unnoticed; at this 
time, a vessel of six hundred feet was rather rare, and its 
loss would have been widely reported. Of course, it is 
possible that, in the darkness, the men over estimated the 
size of the object, or it may be that there was more than 
one creature. For instance, it may have been a squid 
grappling with a whale shark. Otherwise, the 
description is too vague for us to surmise what kind of 
creature was seen. 

Professor Verril investigated another sea monster. 
This one washed ashore twelve miles south of St. 
Augustine, Florida, on Tuesday, December 1, 1890. 
The carcass had humps or stumps that some thought 
were the remains tentacles, but Verril declared that the 
carcass was not that of an octopus. Although the carcass 
was very large (21 feet long, 7 feet wide, 4% feet high, 
approximately 7 tons), Verril said that it was only the 
head of a creature. To Verril, it seemed to belong to a 
creature that resembled a sperm whale, but it had 
features clearly unlike the head of a sperm whale. The 
skin of the monster was pink with a silver glint in the 
sunlight, and it was very tough—it could not be cut 
easily with a knife. A similar find occurred a few years 
later off Scotland, when trawlers from the Balmedic 
snagged the large skull of an unknown sea creature in 
their nets. This was in June 1908, and the head of the 
beast, which must have been as large as an elephant, was 
well preserved—a tongue, three feet long, was still 
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attached to the jaw—but no one was able to identify the 
species to which the creature belonged. The jaws of this 
creature resembled a beak, and one is reminded again of 
the plesiosaur, ichthyosaurus, and geosaurus. 

In the 1920s, Charles Fort, who collected 
accounts of oddities, sent a reproduction of a photograph 
of the Balmedics skull to the British Museum; the 
natural history department there could not determine the 
skull’s origin. The Balmedic’s relic remains a mystery to 
this day. 

Sightings continued into the twentieth century. 
Two fellows of the Royal Zoological Society, M. J. 
Nicholl and E. G. B. Meade-Waldo on board the 
Valhalla, sighted a sea serpent off Brazil on Thursday, 
December 7, 1905. Meade-Waldo, who had seen 
renderings of the serpent seen by the crew of the 
Daedalus, stated that the creature, which he observed 
with a powerful pair of binoculars, closely resembled the 
one sighted in 1848. 

Some of the crew, including the captain, of the 
armed merchant cruiser Hilary saw a large serpentine 
creature resting on the surface near Iceland, on Tuesday, 
May 22, 1917. The creature, about thirty yards away, 
was estimated to be sixty feet long. It had a large head 
(resembling a cow’s) and a long flexible neck. 

Three officers of the Grace Line steamer Santa 
Clara saw a serpentine creature thrashing around in red 
water, 118 miles east of Cape Lookout, North Carolina, 
on Tuesday, December 30, 1947. The creature, whose 
head was five feet long, was apparently wounded and in 
distress. 
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In 1966 John Ridgway and Chay Blyth were 
voyaging across the Atlantic in a rowboat, the English 
Rose III, when they encountered a thirty-five foot sea 
monster around midnight on July 25°. It swam under 
their boat and surfaced on the other side. 

On Sunday, March 2, 1975, six school girls saw a 
ten-foot creature, with a long neck and tail, walk into 
the sea and disappear at Llanaber, Wales. In great 
agitation, they reported their sighting to the coast guard. 

On Monday, April 25, 1977, the Japanese trawler 
Zutyo Maru snagged in its net an enormous rotting 
carcass, weighing up to 4,000 pounds. It was thirty-two 
feet long. Some reports proclaimed it to be a plesiosaur, 
but tissue samples analyzed at the University of Tokyo 
indicated that it was a basking shark (Cetorhinus 
maximus), one of the largest species of sharks. The 
putrid mass was photographed and then thrown 
overboard. Decomposing basking sharks are difficult to 
identify, and they seem to resemble plesiosaurs. 

In more recent times, between 1985 and 1987, a 
large scaly segmented beast, black on top, white 
underneath, was seen in San Francisco Bay. This 
creature was estimated to be up to 100 feet long. It was 
photographed twice. 

A decaying nineteen-foot long carcass washed 
ashore in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, on August 2, 
2001. The head and tail of this sea monster were gone, 
and the carcass was identified by molecular analyses: it 
was a sperm whale. 

The large number of sightings by reputable 


persons cannot be dismissed, yet cannot be easily 
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explained. The consensus of the scientific establishment 
seems to be that most sea monsters are misidentified 
species, or perhaps as yet unknown species that are 
seldom seen. 
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Island of Bird-men 


E HREE ships, of the Dutch West India 
Company, commanded by Commodore Jakob 
Roggeveen, the Arend, the Thienhoven, and the 
Atricakaansche Galei, were investigating claims of land 
sightings made by William Dampier and Edward Davis, 
when the Africakaansche Galei, Roelof Rosendaal, 
master, sighted a small (55 square miles) treeless 
triangular-shaped island about 2,300 miles west of South 
American, off her starboard. It was Easter Sunday, April 
5, 1722. The island was uncharted and the inhabitants 
unknown. After seeing smoke rising from several points 
on the island, the officers met on board the Arend, on 
Monday, April 6", and decided to investigate their 
discovery. And the mystery of Easter Island began. 

The Dutch expected to find a homogeneous 
people as on other Pacific isles, instead there seemed to 
be three or four ethnic groups: Polynesians such as found 
on Hawaii and Tahiti, a darker-skinned group, a light- 
skinned group (like Europeans), and a group that had 
reddish skin tone. Some of the men were bearded; in 
fact, the Dutch saw very few women at all. Some of the 
men were completely naked and tattooed, others wore 
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red and yellow cloaks or ponchos. Some had headdresses 
made of feathers; others, strange hats made from reeds. 
None carried weapons and all seemed friendly, even the 
few women. The island men displayed no jealousy 
when the sailors exhibited interest in the women. 
Roggeveen also reported that the people had excellent 
teeth and were quite tall. 

The Dutchmen were amazed to see weird, 
gigantic humanoid statues, thirty feet high or more, set 
on platforms that contained from four to six statues. 
Before these statues, the natives lit fires and also seemed 
to worship these images. The Dutch thought these 
statues represented gods. It was these fires that had 
attracted the ships to the island. How the primitive 
islanders were able to carve and raise these megaliths was 
a mystery to the Dutch—the islanders possessed no 
strong rope and no wood. The giant figures weigh up 
to fifty tons. The Dutch concluded erroneously that the 
natives created the statues from clay and formed them in 
situ. Actually, the statues were carved from volcanic 
rock and moved from their quarry to the various blufts 
were the platforms were built. Today most of the statues 
have bare heads, but originally each had a hat or topknot 
fashioned from red stone. The topnots weigh up to ten 
tons. 

When Roggeveen’s men landed on the island, 
they found a Stone Aged culture. No metal tools existed 
on the island. The islanders built narrow canoes, eight 
feet long, from reeds. These were leaky crafts and not 
suitable for long voyages. The people also built their 
simple houses from reeds—long, low structures that 
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resembled the hulls of over-turned vessels. The houses 
had no furniture. No trees grew on the island, which 
was swept by warm trade winds. Cooking was done on 
the ground with hot rocks. The only domestic animals 
were fowls. Sweet potatoes were the main crop. Sugar 
cane and bananas were also grown. 

The friendly islanders had a dark side—they were 
brazen-faced thieves and stole hats from the heads of the 
Dutch sailors. The Dutch were appalled by the thievery. 
The islanders were not as malicious, however, as the 
Dutch thought. Father Sebastian Englert, a priest on the 
island in the 1950s, reported that although the islanders 
were inveterate thieves, they were just as quick to share 
what they had taken. Apparently, the islanders had a 
different conception of property than Europeans. The 
Dutch were mindful of seventeen men of the Nassau 
Fleet who had been slain by natives, and consequently, 
they went ashore armed with muskets, pistols, and 
cutlasses. The boat from the Africakaansche Galei even 
had two carronades mounted in its bow. When an 
islander grabbed the muzzle of one of the guns, the 
Dutchman, hit the islander. Another man hit an islander 
who apparently tried to steel his jacket off the man’s 
back. Other islanders picked up stones, and some of the 
Dutchmen fired. About a dozen natives were killed and 
some wounded by over thirty rounds discharged. The 
islanders fled, but the Dutch did not press their attack. 
With hand signs, the officers were able to explain to the 
native leaders that their men had fired only when the 
islanders threatened to hurl stones at them. From fear or 
guilt, the island headmen or chiefs, ordered offerings 
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brought to the Dutch. Root crops, fruit, poultry, and 
sugar cane were laid before the Dutch, who used signs to 
express interest in the birds and bananas. These they 
paid for with an ample amount of linen, which delighted 
the islanders. 

Forty-eight years passed before another recorded 
visit to Easter Island. Two ships—Spanish ones this time 
—under the command of Commodore Felipé Gonzales, 
reached the island on Thursday, November 15, 1770. 
Like the Dutch before them, the Spanish had seen 
smoke, which led them to the mysterious island. The 
Spaniards came ashore, and like the Dutch, were greeted 
by mostly men. They saw no children and only a few 
women. The islanders greeted the new visitors 
enthusiastically. At one point, over 400 gathered on 
board the frigate Santa Rosalia. Inflamed with the spirit 
of the conquistadors, Gonzales erected three crosses on a 
bluff, claimed the island for his king, and named it San 
Carlos. To make it all legal, some of the islanders 
“signed” a document by putting down various symbols— 
pictographs of birds featured prominently—on the paper. 
Whether these symbols were meaningful hieroglyphs or 
random doodlings, is not known; at any rate, the 
islanders did not read Spanish. Today no one can read 
the various symbols from Easter Island that exist on rare 
plaques of wood once worn around the neck by the 
islanders. Gonzales distributed gifts to the newest 
subjects of the Spanish Crown. One of his officers made 
a bow (for arrows) and gave it to one of the natives, who 
(not knowing what it was) hung it around his neck as an 
ornament. 
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Gonzales and his men stayed long enough to 
surmise that the natives had secret places to hide. The 
gifts that Gonzales had given out to the natives 
disappeared, as did numerous items purloined by them. 
No doubt the children and most of the women were 
hidden safely away as well. As for the huge monuments, 
the Spanish had no idea how they had been raised. One 
of the giant statues gave off sparks when a Spaniard 
struck it with a hoe; as a consequence, it was clear that 
they were carved from stone not made of clay. 
Otherwise, the Spanish found what the Dutch had. The 
island men were tall—some were over six feet; many had 
fair skin and beards. Yams were the main crop. There 
were no metal tools or weapons. The islanders learned 
to say “Ave Maria: Viva Carlos Tercero, Rey de Espafia.” 
That was all the Spanish accomplished, however, and 
they departed. Their claim of sovereignty was never 
pursued. 

Within four years, Easter Island had more visitors. 
During his great voyage of discovery and 
circumnavigation, Captain Cook received a cold 
welcome on Easter Island. The natives were no longer 
friendly—very few showed themselves. There were 
almost no women seen. Some of the English thought 
that some disease had been killing the islanders. Cook, 
however, thought that the people were in hiding; and he 
sent patrols to search for the reclusive inhabitants. In 
several spots, the English found caves that were partially 
blocked up with rocks; and when they tried to enter, the 
natives prevented their ingress. 
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With Cook was a Tahitian who could understand 
the Polynesian dialect spoken on Easter Island at the 
time. The islanders told the translator that the huge 
statues were made to honor important people who had 
died. The platforms on which the statues stood were 
used as crypts; Cook found human bones as evidence of 
this. Although the platforms were weathered, they were 
well built. The statues were very old, Cook noted; they 
were not recent constructions. A new mystery emerged 
—Cook saw that many of the statues were toppled over 
by human agency. Why? 

The people were uncooperative, and Cook could 
find out little else. The English sailed away with only 
baskets of sweet potatoes, but the natives had filled up 
the bottoms with stones, which were hidden under a 
small number of sweet potatoes. 

A French expedition was next to visit Easter 
Island. The officer in charge, Jean Francois Galaup, 
Comte de La Pérouse, was the Captain Cook of France, 
and he was under orders from his king to explore the 
Pacific Ocean. La Pérouse’s vessels, La Boussole and 
L’Astrolabe, called at the mysterious island in April, 
1786, and although they received a favorable welcome, 
the French stayed for only a matter of hours. After 
leaving Botany Bay two years later, on March 10, 1788, 
the French vessels were never seen again. Many years 
passed before white men visiting the Solomon Islands 
learned that La Pérouse’s vessels were wrecked at 
Vanikoro, probably in March, 1791. Although some of 
the French sailors had survived the sinkings, by the time 
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news reached the outside world, none of the men could 
be found by the search parties that were dispatched. 

It is a shame that La Pérouse did not stay longer 
on Easter Island, for he received an enthusiastic welcome 
from the islanders. Many women were seen, and large 
numbers of children scampered all over the island. La 
Pérouse estimated that there was about 2,000 people 
living on the island. He noted that many had light hair. 
Like Cook, La Pérouse believed that the people he met 
had nothing to do with the massive monuments, which 
were clearly very old. La Pérouse had good intentions; 
and before sailing away, he gave the islanders pigs, goats, 
and sheep. He showed the people how to plant seeds 
that he gave them; but animal husbandry and agriculture 
cannot be mastered in a few hours, and these eftorts had 
no lasting impact. 

Following La Pérouse, most visits to the 
mysterious island were brief. A few of the visits were 
violent: the crew of an American schooner kidnapped 
some of the islanders, and some Russians were greeted 
by an army of stone-throwing natives. 

Late in 1862, seven Peruvian vessels appeared off 
Easter Island. Some of the bolder natives boarded the 
vessels, and, as with the Spanish, they scribbled on a 
document. It was a contract for laborers to collect 
guano on the islands off the Peruvian coast. The 
islanders did not know what the paper said, and when 
they went to leave, they were seized, bound, and 
imprisoned below deck. Meanwhile, some of the other 
slavers landed on shore and brought with them presents 
—clothes and other desirable objects—and when the 
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natives came to inspect these articles, they too were 
seized. Any islanders that resisted were shot. About 
1,000 natives were captured, including the last king, 
Kaimmakoi, a man who looked European. Before the 
Peruvians sailed away, they celebrated Christmas. 
Somehow Tepano Jaussen, Bishop of Tahiti, 
found out about the slave raid, and he made a formal 
protest to the Peruvian government. Subsequently, it 
was decided to return the islanders to their home. In the 
interim, however, about 900 had died from disease and 
overwork. One hundred survivors were shipped back to 
Easter Island, but only fifteen survived the voyage. 
These fifteen brought smallpox with them, and the 
resulting epidemic killed all but 111 people on the island. 
In 1864, a Catholic missionary came to the island and 
collected the survivors around him in a community at 
Hangaroa. This man, Brother Eugéne Eyraud, noticed 
many “white” people among the surviving islanders. 
During the annual Bird-man Festival, Brother 
Eugéne experienced much abuse at the hands of the 
islanders. The cult of the bird-man was located in a 
semisubterranean village called Orongo, and every 
September a competition was held to see which island 
man could find the first egg of the manu tara birds 
(sooty terns, the Sterna fuliginosa) and win a swimming 
race. Brother Eugéne was rescued when a visiting 
schooner took him off the island. He subsequently 
returned with two priests and another brother. One of 
the priests, Father Gaspard Zumbohm, reported that at 
one time, the high priests of the island ate children that 
had been sacrificed to Make-Make, their principal god. 
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In 1886, an American named Thompson was the 
first to collect the legends of the islanders. The natives 
told Thompson that their ancestors had come from the 
east in large boats that sailed into the sun for sixty days. 
It should be noted here that Polynesians would have 
reached the island from the west. Two years after 
Thompson, Chile annexed the island. 

Katherine Scoresby Routledge attempted the first 
systematic expedition on Easter Island in 1914. The task, 
however, was overwhelming. She mapped everything 
above ground—old walls, roads, and over 400 toppled 
statues. She managed to excavate around only a few of 
the statues, however. In 1919, she published a book 
about the island. 

For twenty years no one followed up on 
Routledge’s initial work. The French archaeologist of 
the Franco-Belgian expedition of the 1930s died during 
the voyage to the island; consequently, only a little 
digging was done. Much oral history, however, was 
collected by Alfred Métraux; and a Belgian named Henri 
Lavachery studied thousands of rock carvings. Two of 
the most fascinating carvings depicted bird-men and 
another a four-legged creature with the head of a 
human. Presumably, these figures represented divinities 
of some sort. 

The first comprehensive expedition to Easter 
Island was led by the Norwegian anthropologist and 
explorer Thor Heyerdahl. He excavated, surveyed, 
explored the many caves, and recorded the legends of 
the islanders. In 1937/38, Heyerdahl had visited the 
Marquesas and Tahiti; and after examining rock 
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paintings on Fatu Hiva, he hypothesized that the artists 
had come from pre-Inca Peru. Faced with the criticism 
that South American vessels of that period could never 
have made the voyage, Heyerdahl constructed a boat 
using materials and techniques available circa AD 500. 
He named his craft the Kon-Tiki after the Peruvian sun- 
god (Con-Ticci Viracocha), who was said to have sailed 
off into the Pacific before the reign of the first Inca ruler. 
In 1947 with five other adventurers, Heyerdahl sailed the 
Kon-Tiki from Callao, Peru, to Raroia, near Tahiti, in 
101 days. Next Heyerdahl went to the Galapagos Islands 
in 1953, where the archaeologists of his team, Arne 
Skjélsvold and a man named Reed, unearthed pottery 
fragments from Peru. In 1954, he visited several sites in 
South America, including Tiahuanaco, a group of pre- 
Inca ruins in Bolivia. A seventeenth-century Spanish 
writer, Pedro Cieza de Leon, recorded Indian legends of 
bearded white men who were responsible for building 
the structures at Tiahuanaco and another town, Huari. 
The constructions are older than AD 1200. 

Heyerdahl’s Easter Island expedition spanned 
1955 and 1956, it was the most ambitious ever 
undertaken to study the mysterious island. The 
archaeologists Edwin Ferdon, Arne Skjélsvold, Bill 
Mulloy and Carlyle Smith uncovered three distinct 
periods in the island’s history. These epochs were dated 
with the use of carbon-14 tests. In ancient times the 
island had been forested. The masonry techniques of the 
earliest period resemble those of pre-Inca Peru. Two 
early statues were uncovered whose style closely 
resembled pre-Inca statuary at Tiahuanaco. The people 
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of the first period are known as the “long-ears,” 
according to the traditions of the present islanders. 
About AD 1000, a new group of migrants arrived, 
making the start of the second period, during which the 
gigantic stone figures were made. The era of the statues 
lasted for about 600 years, during which the statues grew 
progressively larger. The third period was characterized 
by warfare between two groups, the long-ears and the 
short-ears. From the west, the Polynesians arrived at this 
time, according to Heyerdahl. About 1670, most of the 
long-ears were massacred in a ditch. No more statues 
were erected; the work seems to have stopped suddenly, 
for Heyerdahl found abandoned tools in the quarry. By 
1680, the island was deforested, internecine warfare 
between clans or family groups raged, and cannibalism 
was rampant. It was during the third era that the statues 
were toppled—the last one was overturned about 1840, 
and the vandals celebrated with a cannibalistic feast in 
which thirty people were devoured. 

During the course of Heyerdahl’s stay on Easter 
Island, the natives came to trust the Norwegian, whom 
they called “Sefior Kon-Tiki”’—incidentally, he had red 
hair like the long-ears. The islanders showed him secret 
caves containing many artifacts. Twelve men 
demonstrated how their ancestors had erected the 
mighty statues. Others demonstrated carving and 
transporting techniques. Leaving Easter Island, 
Heyerdahl sailed west; he visited a number of the Society 
and Marquesas Islands, where he examined and dated 
large stone statues in human form; which he concluded, 
were raised after those on Easter Island, probably in 
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imitation. This indicated that the inspiration for these 
statues moved from east to west, not west to east as 
would be supposed from the migration of the Polynesian 
people, who came from Malaya and migrated eastwards 
across the Pacific. In fact, if Easter Island had been 
settled originally by Polynesians, it would have been one 
of the last places reached by them, say after AD 1400; but 
excavations show the island was populated before AD 
380. It was certainly inhabited by AD 900. It is 
interesting to note that New Zealand was reached about 
1200, and it is much closer to the Solomon Islands than 
is Easter Island. 

Although Heyerdahl presented a cogent 
argument for the South American origin of the first 
Easter Island inhabitants, not everyone accepted his 
theory. He returned to the mysterious island in 1987. 
He found new evidence in the form of a megalithic wall. 
The wall was made of finely hewn and fitted blocks; 
nowhere in Polynesia has ever yielded a construction 
like this, but it is typical of construction found in South 
America. It also appears that the vocabulary of the 
islanders contains words from Polynesian and another 
source, presumably the original pre-Inca settlers. A few 
years later, however, Heyerdahl’s ideas were 
compromised by DNA analyses of Easter Islander 
skeletons: no signs of South American ancestry were 
discovered—the islanders were Polynesian. Although it 
should be noted that the earliest inhabitants practiced 
cremation; therefore, evidence of South American 
descent might have been destroyed. The lack of DNA 
evidence of South American origins hardly seems 
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conclusive—so many cremations were performed on the 
island before 1650 that these funerary rites probably 
contributed to the deforestation of the island. 

No one has ever answered satisfactorily who the 
“deified” white race was. The legend of these “gods,” 
whom Heyerdahl seemed to resemble, is widespread 
among the Indians of the pre-Columbian Americas. 
Montezuma, the Aztec ruler of Mexico, thought Cortés 
was the white god Quetzalcoatl returning. What was 
the origin of these white people of Central and South 
America? The ultimate questions are these: who were 
they? Why did they leave South America? How did 
they know Easter Island existed? How did they find 
such a small place? 
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Savages of the Sea 


PHB: horonaboard che: ance Spaight could 
well have inspired a nightmarish painting by 
Hieronymus Bosch. The men suffering aboard the 
wrecked were transformed into demons. Some of the 
atrocities appear to have been glossed over or covered 
up, perhaps to protect survivors from legal action or 
publishers from libel suits. 

With a cargo of timber, the Francis Spaight, a 
recently built ship of 368 tons, left St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on Tuesday, November 24, 1835. She 
was bound for Limerick, and for about eight days 
experienced fine weather. The new month, however, 
brought a roaring gale. In the pitch darkness of the early 
morning hours of December 3", she suddenly rolled 
onto her side. With waves breaking over her, the crew 
was paralyzed with fear and did not respond to orders 
from the first mate or captain. She began to fill rapidly 
with water. Patrick Cusack and Patrick Behane 
drowned in the fo’c’sle. William Griffith, the first mate, 
perished in the after cabin. The others could not see the 
urgency of the orders to man the pumps. 
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With herculean effort, the captain and a man 
named Murville cut away the fore- and mainmasts. This 
righted the Francis Spaight, and the mizzenmast tore 
away with the other two. However, she settled into the 
water with only the poop deck and bulwarks above the 
line. The other crewmen clung to whatever they could 
as the waves rolled over the vessel. With daylight, the 
gale continued. All the provisions, the dawn revealed, 
had been washed overboard. From the waves, the men 
took shelter in the flooded cabin below the poop deck. 

In the west, a vessel was sighted about ten 
o’clock. She apparently never saw the Francis Spaight, 
which was low in the water and dismasted; or, if she saw 
the wreck, assumed it was a derelict. The other vessel 
continued on without even getting close to the hulk. 

The storm continued the following day. All the 
men suffered from thirst, hunger, cold, and wet. They 
remained standing in the flooded cabin, unable to sleep. 
They found three bottles of wine, and their contents 
were doled out at long intervals. By using a tureen, they 
were able to catch some rainwater. On the third day, 
the storm began to slacken; but there was no relief from 
their suffering. The horrible situation was made worse 
by the conduct of the men. They became ill-tempered 
and selfish. The stronger men secured the driest spots, 
pushing the weak aside. A friendless boy named 
O’Brien, the son of a poor widow from Thomondgate, 
Limerick, was much abused. Whenever he was pushed, 
hit, or kicked, he replied with curses for his tormentor. 

On the fourth or fifth day after the wreck, a 
cistern was salvaged from the galley; and it was put to 
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use storing rainwater. There was no food, however. 
The crew had no means to catch fish, and although some 
birds were seen flying around the wreck, the men had 
no way to shoot them down. 

A week after the wreck, December 10", another 
vessel was sighted four miles to the north. The survivors 
attempted to signal it by raising an ensign and part of a 
sail on what was left of the mizzenmast. As before, 
however, the vessel sailed on. 

Sixteen days after the wreck, December 19%, 
some of the crew collected for a serious discussion in the 
morning. Later that day, the captain officially assembled 
the crew and ordered that the four boys (apprentices) 
should draw lots, the loser to be killed and eaten by the 
crew. Most of the men voiced their approval. The boys 
protested. The second mate and one of the seamen were 
determined to go forward. The boys continued to 
protest, but no one would listen. O’Brien was vehement 
in opposing the drawing of lots, but it became clear that 
the crew was against him. They muttered threats, 
saying that O’Brien deserved to die. It is clear that the 
game of death had already been rigged against the 
youth. 

The method for drawing the lots was curious 
indeed. One can safely say suspicious. O’Brien was 
blindfolded. He knelt with his face on the knees of one 
of the crew, drew the lots from the man’s hand and 
announced a name for each draw. No announcement of 
the results was made until the end. One of the boys 
thought about jumping overboard if he were selected. It 
is no surprise that the lot fell on O’Brien. Even before 
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the disaster, he was friendless. There seems to have been 
collusion among the crew, pre-arranging the outcome 
of the draw. Of course, O’Brien could not see if the 
draw had been fair. 

The detestable captain (his name is left out of all 
the published accounts), too cowardly to commit the 
murder himself, ordered the cook, to kill the boy. The 
cook refused. The despicable men of the crew then 
threatened to kill the cook if he did not slay the boy. 
Savagery was the theme of the day. O’Brien, showing 
more courage than all the men, took off his jacket and 
prepared to die. 

Killing him was an atrocity. To open a vein, the 
cook cut the boy twice with a small knife, but no blood 
would flow. There was a pause in the action. O’Brien 
himself asked for the knife. The captain suggested the 
left arm, but O’Brien, too, could draw no blood. The 
captain then said that O’Brien should have his throat cut. 
More savagery. The boy would have none of it. He 
vowed to resist. A man named Mahony declared he 
would not participate, but another man rushed O’Brien. 
The boy was brutally overpowered by the pack of 
wolves. The cook refused again to commit murder. 
Again, the cowards threatened him. After repeated 
hesitations, he slew the boy. 

From here on accounts are confused, censored, or 
poorly edited. Others may have been killed and eaten. 
Published reports do not state when the survivors were 
rescued, nor how many lived through the ordeal of 
deprivation, savagery, and cannibalism. 
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As the century progressed, the authorities became 
less inclined to overlook cases like the Francis Spaight. 
One of the first cases seems to have been that of the 
Euxine, which was followed by the famous trial of the 
survivors of the Mignonette (Chap. 38), but others were 
to come. 

The Euxine was a large British ship of iron 
manned by thirty-two men. On Friday, June 12, 1874, 
she embarked from North Shields, Durham, bound for 
Aden with a cargo of coal. When in the South Atlantic, 
she was caught in a violent storm on August 3“ and 
tossed around by prodigious waves. Her cargo shifted 
and she rolled onto her starboard side. 

In an attempt to right the Euxine, the crew began 
to jettison the cargo. As they worked on their herculean 
task, the crew discovered that friction had ignited some 
of the coal. All the hatches were closed, but the fire 
spread nonetheless. On August 8°. the flames could no 
longer be contained, and the captain ordered the ship to 
be abandoned. The crew launched three boats and left 
the vessel. The captain and thirteen men were in the 
longboat; the second boat contained the first mate and 
eight men; and the third boat held the second mate and 
seven men. One man had been swept overboard during 
the storm. 

St. Helena was nearly nine hundred miles away, 
but that island was their only hope. The three boats 
together set coarse for St. Helena; but during the first 
night, the boat that held the second mate and seven men 
became separated from the other two boats. The 
longboat and the boat of the first mate eventually 
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reached St. Helena, but the third boat meandered around 
the South Atlantic for over three weeks. 

Second Officer James Archer could not find St. 
Helena. Apparently his navigational skills were not up 
to the test of locating the small island. Archer then 
decided to steer his boat for the coast of Brazil, a much 
larger objective, but much further away. 

On August 24", the wind blew violently; and 
that night the boat capsized. Two men, De Jager and 
Reynolds, were drowned. All the meager rations were 
lost. The next day, the survivors, who had clung to the 
overturned craft all night, righted the boat and cut down 
the masts to prevent another accident. All suffered from 
thirst and hunger that day. Some one proposed drawing 
lots. At first, Archer refused to consider it. Again urged 
by the men to sanction the lottery of death, Archer 
consented. Presumably, he spent the rest of his days 
regretting his decision. 

Those in the boat decided to draw small sticks. 
This was to be done three times, then the three with the 
shortest sticks were to enter the final round. After the 
first draw, an Italian named Franco Gioffey or Gioffous 
(in some accounts called Francis Shufus) had the shortest 
stick. Gioffey drew the short stick in the second round 
and became suspicious of the game. He refused to 
participate in the third drawing. Victor Sandstrém acted 
as his proxy and drew the short stick. Obviously, the 
game had been egregiously rigged against the foreigner, 
who spoke no English. According to the “official” 
versions by the survivors, Gioffey was given time to 
pray, and then submitted to his slaughter without a 
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struggle or a scream. Archer even claimed that August 
Muller offered to take Gioffey’s place and die, but that 
the Italian refused to step aside. Rumors spawned by the 
survivors’ overheard private conversations created a furor 
—Gioffey had leapt overboard and in a violent struggle 
was pulled back into the boat. His throat was cut with 
such force that he was beheaded. Muller, the man who 
supposedly offered to die instead, had killed Gioftey. 
Starving men suffering from thirst had ample energy to 
commit a violent murder—a butchery. 

One survivor even claimed that Gioftey himself 
had proposed that lots be drawn. But if Gioffey could 
not speak English, it is not clear how he made such a 
proposal. Officials were suspicious. The survivors were 
brought before a magistrate in Singapore and charged 
with murder. It was an old story: premeditated murder 
under the imposture of an equitable lottery with the 
disenfranchised victim submitting, like a lamb, allegedly 
without protest or resistance. The new twist, that the 
victim himself initiated the lottery was hardly credible. 

In 1893 at the German port of Cuxhaven, three 
survivors of the Norwegian ship Thekla were arrested 
for murder. As is typical in these cases, the victim was 
the odd-man-out; in this case he was Dutch. Andersen, 
Jacobsen, and Johannson, the three survivors, were all 
Norwegian. When drawing lots, the Dutchman lost 
twice in succession; and the others pounced on him and 
strangled him. The three survivors made incoherent 
statements after being rescued by the Danish barque 
Herman, and were subsequently arrested on February 
2™. Apparently, the authorities were becoming wise to 
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the ruse employed by seamen to murder and cannibalize 
the odd-man-out, whether he be foreigner, cabin boy, 
or merely friendless. Cases such as the George (see 
Chap. 46), were one thing—calculated murder was 
another thing; and it would be no longer tolerated. 

During a ferocious storm in the Florida Straits, 
the captain of the Norwegian barque Drot and eight 
crewmen were washed overboard. On Friday, August 
11, 1899, eight other crewmen abandoned the vessel on 
a raft. Subsequently, the raft parted, leaving two men on 
one part and six on another. The larger group had no 
food or water. One of these men was able to catch 
several fish with a line, but he soon lost his reason and 
jumped into the sea. Five crewmen now remained. 
Two of these, suffering from exhaustion and 
dehydration, fell overboard. 

On August 31", the steamer Woodruff sighted 
the raft, 250 miles south of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Sharks were swarming around it. The rescuers beheld a 
nightmarish scene on the raft. After drawing lots, the 
two Scandinavian sailors had killed the German man, 
drank his blood and ate his flesh. The German’s half- 
devoured remains were rotting in the sun. One of the 
survivors, Maurice Anderson, had gone insane. Like a 
wild animal, he had attacked the other man, Goodmund 
Thomassen, biting pieces of flesh from his chest and face. 
Thomassen was frighteningly mutilated. 

Despite the intense sufferings of Anderson and 
Thomassen, the vice-consul of Sweden and Norway at 
Charleston secured a warrant for the arrest of the two 
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survivors. As with the Mignonette case, the authorities 
were not going to overlook murder. 
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They Ate the Cabin Boy 


tHE yacht Mignonette sailed from 
Southampton on Monday, May 19, 1884. She was 
bound for Australia. She was to be delivered to Henry J. 
Want, of Sydney. 

On July 5" three men and a boy escaped the 
foundering vessel during a violent storm in the South 
Atlantic in about 27° S, 10° W. Those in the boat— 
Thomas Dudley, 31, the captain; Edwin Stephens, 36, 
the mate; Richard Parker, 17, the cabin boy; and Edward 
Brooks, 38, ordinary seaman—had no water, and their 
only provisions were a few tins of turnips. 

For five days, the survivors subsisted on the 
turnips. On July 10%, they were able to capture a small 
turtle. The turtle lasted about six days, after which, the 
men had no food. 

The possibility of drawing lots to see who would 
die so that the others might live was first discussed about 
five days after the turtle had been consumed, but no 
agreement was reached. Brooks asserted that it would be 
best to die together; regardless, Dudley and Stephens 
discussed killing Parker: the fiction of drawing lots was 
now ignored. 
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On July 25", the captain armed with a penknife 
approached Parker, who was lying in the bottom of the 
boat. “Now, Dick, your hour has come,” he announced. 
“What, me sir?” Parker said. “Oh, don’t!” Stephens 
stood by to restrain Parker if he attempted to defend 
himself. It was a case of premeditated murder with two 
grown men against a helpless teenaged boy. Brooks 
retreated to the bow. He heard Dudley say to Stephens, 
“Hold his feet.” The survivors had gone without food 
for a week and had had no water for five days. Parker 
was suffering intensely from thirst. The others thought 
that he was near death, after he had drunk seawater. He 
was certainly the weakest of those in the boat. Dudley 
slashed Parker’s throat, and the men drank his blood as it 
flowed out. Then they cut flesh from the boy’s bones 
and ate it raw. Captain Dudley kept possession of 
Parker’s body, dolling out daily rations. They subsisted 
on Parker’s flesh for four days. 

On July 29", the German barque Montezuma 
rescued the Mignonette survivors in about 24° S, 27° W. 
The Montezuma arrived at Falmouth, Cornwall, on 
September 6". The first report of the incident, stated 
that Parker had died from privation, but it was 
impossible to hide the killing, ample signs of the deed 
remained in the boat. To the harbor officials, the three 
men voluntarily made statements. Dudley even 
surrendered the pocket knife that he had used to kill the 
youth. The survivors appeared in the Falmouth Police 
Court and were charged with murder on September 8". 
Initially, the court ordered the accused remanded to 
custody, but the defense counsel vehemently protested. 
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The court reversed itself. A crowd cheered Dudley and 
Stephens when they were released on bail. This was the 
height of the Victorian Era, when society was strictly 
ordered in a rigid hierarchy. To the mob, Dudley had 
every right to slaughter his “inferior,” Parker. It was 
Parker’s duty to die for his superiors. The mob would 
not countenance any interference with Dudley’s right to 
kill a defenseless youth. 

Brooks agreed to provide evidence for the crown; 
accordingly, the charges against him were dismissed. 
The captain and mate were tried for murder at the 
Exeter Assizes and found guilty, on November 6", of 
having caused Parker’s death with violence. However, 
the jury recommended Dudley and Stephens for mercy 
and asked the Superior Court to determine whether a 
murder had occurred, as if slashing some one’s throat 
was anything but intentional murder. The two men 
were sentenced to death on December 9". The 
sentenced was passed by Lord Chief Justice John D. 
Coleridge, who did not don the black cap. Lord 
Coleridge cited many legal sources and declared that 
taking a human life could only be justified by self- 
defense. Parker, lying prostrate in the bottom of the 
boat, had posed no threat to any one else. His murder— 
simply to provide nourishment to the others—was not 
justifiable. The question of mercy was deferred to the 
Crown. It was widely believed, even before the 
sentencing, that Dudley and Stephens would be 
pardoned. As expected, Sir William Harcourt, the home 
secretary, advised the queen to suspend the sentence 


passed by Lord Coleridge. 
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The guilty men were reprieved on December 
13": their sentence was commuted to six months’ 
imprisonment without labor. No doubt, if 
circumstances had been reversed, Parker would have 
been hung if he had slit Dudley’s throat to provide 
himself with sustenance. The crown would have shown 
no mercy to a subordinate. 


Principal Sources: 

“Wreck of a Yacht.” The Times (London), 1884, Sep. 8, 
9:6. 

“Wreck of the Mignonette, The.” The Times (London), 
1884, Sep. 9, 3:5. 

“Mignonette Case, The.” The Times (London), 1884, Nov. 
7, 11:4. 
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Last of Her Kind 


On Sunday, December 15, 1918, the American 
barque Aryan sailed from Wellington, New Zealand, 
bound for San Francisco with a cargo of flax, tallow, and 
others goods. After eight days, she caught fire at 1:00 in 
the morning. To fight the fire below, the crew drilled 
holes into the deck and poured water in. They also tried 
to remove the cargo, but all their exertions were fruitless. 

When the blaze became too hot, the Aryan was 
abandoned at 11:00 a.m. on the day before Christmas at 
45° S latitude, some five hundred miles from the nearest 
land, in an area of the sea notorious for storms. The 
ship’s company were in three boats. Captain Hjalmar 
Larsen had charge of the first boat with nine men. The 
first officer, Patrick Ryan, was in charge of the second 
boat with five men, one of which was subsequently put 
in the third boat under Graham, the second officer, 
making ten men total in the third boat. Each boat had 
only a supply of biscuits, but the supply in the second 
boat was spoiled by seawater. 

With the sea running heavy, the boats set out for 
the Chatham Islands, about 380 miles east of New 
Zealand, lying in the area of 43° 48' S, 176° 58' W. 
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Ryan’s boat fell behind the other two, Larsen’s being the 
fastest. When Ryan rigged an improvised sail, his boat 
out-distanced that of Graham. The third boat and its ten 
occupants fell behind and were never seen again. 

A heavy gale blew that night. On Christmas 
morning, Ryan’s boat was swamped. As the storm 
continued, bailing saved the boat from sinking. For 
nine hours, the men in Ryan’s boat bailed and battled 
wind and waves. In the morning, they sighted Larsen’s 
boat. Once again, however, heavy weather descended 
on the boats, and they were separated by a series of 
squalls. Between the squalls, the boats sighted each 
other, but as night fell they were separated for good. 

Early one afternoon, Ryan’s boat came in view of 
land, but a high surf prevented them from making 
landfall. That night natives, who had seen the boat 
earlier, used lights to guide Ryan and his companions 
safely through rocks to the beach. A fire was lit on a hill 
as a beacon to the other boat, and the captain and his 
party also made it ashore. 

The population of the place was about 300 souls. 
Only one white man lived on the island, but the natives 
were friendly and provided assistance to the Aryan’s 
crew. Subsequently, a messenger was sent to a nearby 
island that had a wireless station. And two weeks later, a 
government lighthouse tender came for the survivors. 
They were taken back to Wellington. 

The Aryan was the last wooden, full-rigged ship 
to be built in America. She was constructed by C. V. 
Minott at Phippsburg, Maine, and launched on Friday, 
July 14, 1893. In 1917, she was converted to a barque. 
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She was 248 feet, 6 inches long and 1,939 tons. For 
about the last ten years of her career, she was the last of 
her kind, the only large wooden square-rigged vessel in 
the American merchant fleet. An era passed irrevocably 
into history when she burned. 


Principal Sources: 
Matthews, Frederick C. American Merchant Ships, 1850- 
1900. Series Il. New York: Dover, 1987. (pp. 24-27.) 
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Hoaxes! 


PT ae -aceomimon trope—actually a cliché—that 
ghost ships are found with a meal on the table or food 
cooking on the stove. Accounts of the Mary Celeste 
often have this make-believe detail. This seems to be a 
harmless flourish added by the spinners of sea yarns. 
However, more elaborate hoaxes have occasionally 
fooled newspaper editors. 

In 1893 a fable circulated that a wreck, more than 
fifty years old, was brought back to the surface by a 
submarine earthquake. This vessel, a brig of English 
build, was towed into Galveston by the Norwegian ship 
Elsa Anderson. This derelict yielded guineas, pearls, and 
watches. The gold coins were dated “1800.” Three 
skeletons were also found; one was that of a giant over 
seven feet tall. The extraordinary details of this so-called 
discovery seem to be from some romantic adventure tale; 
and indeed, they were. They were the creation of W. 
Clark Russell, a writer who specialized in maritime 
literature, and were plagiarized by an unknown trickster. 

An authentic case of an old wreck returned 
occurred on January 20, 2024, when the hulk of an 
unknown vessel was discovered washed ashore near the 
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small community of Cape Ray, on the southwestern 
coast of Newfoundland in the Cabot Strait. The 
thinking is that this wreck lay buried under sand for 
many, many decades and that hurricane Fiona passing 
the area in 2022 uncovered it; further storms and tides 
then brought it to land. The hulk was that of a large 
vessel, for the remains were about eighty feet long. It 
was probably of European manufacture, constructed in 
the early 19" century. 

Russell’s most successful novel was The Frozen 
Pirate, from which another hoax drew inspiration in 
1899. In this new fib, the barque Silicon, bound for 
Greenland, fell in with a derelict from a bygone era, 
when near her destination. A boarding party found the 
derelict’s hold filled with a valuable cargo of furs, 
perfectly preserve by the northern cold, which had held 
the ghost ship in its frigid grasp since 1848, when, 
according to the log, her crew had abandoned her. 

Sixty years before, the whaler Hope was sailing in 
the Drake Passage, near the Antarctic Peninsula, when 
she fell in with the British schooner Jenny on Tuesday, 
September 22, 1840. Captain Brighton, of the Hope, 
could hail no one and dispatched a boarding party to 
investigate. The men of the Hope made a macabre and 
heart-twisting discovery aboard the schooner: the frozen 
bodies of seven men, one woman, and a dog. The log 
revealed that the last port of call had been Callao, Peru, 
and that the Jenny was on a seal-hunting voyage, and 
that she had become hopelessly trapped in ice. The last 
entry in the log was dated Friday, January 17, 1823! 
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Brighton had the bodies buried at sea. Upon 
reaching England, he deposited the Jenny’s log at the 
Admiralty. This incident was first reported in the 
Austrian newspaper Wiener Zeitung, February 19, 1841; 
and subsequently, seven other German-language papers 
reprinted the original article. The story re-appeared in 
the German geographical journal, Globus, in 1862; 
however, further attempts at historical verification have 
been negative. It is curious, to say the least, that news of 
a British vessel should appear in an Austrian publication. 
Also, as the seasons are reversed in the southern 
hemisphere, January is not the middle of winter, but the 
middle of summer. In theory, the ice that trapped the 
Jenny should have been melting and breaking up. 
Regardless, in 1960, the U.K. Antarctic Place-Names 
Committee gave the title “Jenny Buttress” to a feature on 
King George Island. 

Legitimate ice-bound vessels are not unheard of. 
There have been numerous cases in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions: the Astrolabe, the Belgica, the 
Deutschland, Shackleton’s Endurance, the Gauss, the 
Peacock, the Scotia; and the ships of Sir John Franklin— 
the Erebus and the Terror—to name just the most 
famous. Some of these escaped the grip of the ice, 
others, like Franklin’s pair, were lost. 

On Monday, May 19, 1845, Franklin sailed from 
England in search of the Northwest Passage. Two 
months later, the expedition disappeared. For years there 
was no word from the two ships nor the 138 men aboard 
them. On Thursday, October 4, 1849, the Truelove, 
Captain Parker, arrived at Hull from the Davis Strait, the 
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body of water that separates Baftin Island, Canada, from 
Greenland. Parker brought word that Franklin’s ships 
had been seen by Eskimos trapped in ice at Prince 
Regent’s Inlet. It would be many more years before 
concrete evidence of the Franklin expedition’s fate 
would be recovered, but we are here concerned with 
two vessels seen in the North Atlantic, high on an 
iceberg. 

In April 1851, the Renovation brig was on the 
fourteenth day of a voyage from Limerick to Quebec, 
when she fell in with a massive field of ice near the 
Newfoundland Banks, in the region of 42° to 46° N. 
There were many large icebergs. Stranded high on one 
of them, some three miles distant, were two three- 
masted vessels. One was setting upright, the other 
heeled on her side. Both were painted black and 
generally resembled Franklin’s ships. The derelicts were 
in view for an hour and were even descried through a 
telescope. No attempt, however, was made to further 
investigate the ships; although one witness recalled the 
Erebus and the Terror. No one aboard the Renovation 
was aware that a large reward had been posted for news 
of Franklin’s expedition. The little brig continued on its 
way. 

Edward Coward, master of the Renovation, made 
no official report; and the incident only received 
attention in a small Irish newspaper. Coward did, 
however, relate the story of the two derelicts to another 
sea captain named Storey. Later, Storey told James M. 
Shore, a Royal Navy officer, about the sighting. Almost 
a year had passed, but Shore wrote a letter to the 
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Admiralty. This letter launched an official inquiry that 
produced a copious report, but little results. Vessels were 
seen on the ice; of that there is no doubt. A tall tale was 
not told, nor a hoax perpetrated. However, by the time 
the Admiralty became aware of the sighting, too much 
time had elapsed: the ships could not be identified. 
Opinions differed when the evidence was considered. 
We now know, however, that the vessels seen by those 
on the Renovation were not the Erebus and the Terror. 
Both ships have since been found sunk in the icy Arctic 
waters; they did not drift away on floating ice. 

The derelict found by the Ellen Austin in August 
1880 (or 1881) was a vessel from the pages of a weird sea 
yarn. And the story may indeed be only that, a tale 
lacking veracity. Without a logbook or papers, without 
even a name, the derelict was seaworthy in every way. 
A prize crew was put aboard to sail the ghost ship into 
port in order to claim salvage rights. Both vessels sailed 
on, always within sight of each other, until a thick fog 
enshrouded them. When the ghostly fog lifted, the 
mysterious derelict was found once more to be deserted: 
the prize crew from the Ellen Austin had vanished. 

Rupert T. Gould was the first writer to mention 
the Ellen Austin occurrence. Subsequently, another 
writer “continued” the story by placing another prize 
crew aboard the ghost ship, which disappeared. Gould 
wrote about curiosities and weird events with an even 
keel, but he failed to document his source in this case. 
Although the story resembles a concocted tale, Gould’s 
original report may be factual, but other embellishments 
are certainly spurious. The “Bermuda Triangle Mystery” 
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provided wide circulation of this incident, which if it 
occurred at all, was far beyond the so-called Triangle: 
the Ellen Austin was bound for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Following the popularization of the 
Triangle Mystery, debunkers of this legend and 
researchers have been unable to trace Gould’s source. 
Although his source might have been an English 
newspaper, Gould was retired from the Royal Navy; and 
it is possible that his source was another navy man or 
mariner, and not a print source. This would explain 
why it cannot now be traced. 

Although the Elfen Austin incident took place far 
from Bermuda, it is often mention in connection with 
the Bermuda Triangle. This myth was promulgated by 
scores of articles and books beginning in the 1960s. 
Careful research has demonstrated that most of the 
“mysterious” disappearances took place at times of bad 
weather. Other strange details offered in these books 
seem to be outrageous fabrications by writers with a flare 
for fantasy and a hunger for royalties. 

Another derelict erroneously connected with the 
Bermuda Triangle Mystery is the Gloria Colita that, like 
the ghost ship of the Elfen Austin, was not found within 
the precincts of the Triangle. And no mystery is 
involved in the simple story of Gloria Colita. She left 
Mobile, Alabama, on Sunday, January 21, 1940, with a 
cargo of lumber and nine souls aboard. On February 3", 
a steamer, in the Gulf of Mexico, reported an unmanned, 
floating wreck, with her deck awash, located 150 miles 
south of Mobile. The following day, the USCG cutter 
Cartigan took the vessel in tow. She was the 125 foot, 
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three-masted schooner Gloria Colita, of St. Vincent, 
British West Indies, and her lifeboat was missing. It was 
obvious that she had been pounded by violent weather: 
her hull was mostly submerged, nearly all of her sails 
were down, her rigging shredded, and her deck was 
covered with a tangled mass of wreckage. A storm 
warning for Port Eads, Louisiana, to Valparaiso, Florida, 
had been posted by the weather bureau for January 22". 
Another was up for Apalachicola, Florida, on the oa 
The Gloria Colita would have sailed through these 
danger zones. Without doubt, she had sailed into the 
center of a ferocious storm. The Coast Guard launched 
a search, but the crew was never found. 

Another famous hoax occurred in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. A letter appeared in some 
newspapers in March 1852, purportedly from Captain 
Jason Seabury, master of the New Bedford whaler 
Monongahela. The letter, verbose with details, claimed 
that Seabury’s crew had harpooned a sea serpent, 
measuring over 103 feet in length. When the letter was 
published, the Monongahela was still at sea; whaling 
voyages were invariably long in duration. The letter 
was brought home by another vessel, the Gypsy. 
Seabury and none of his crew were available to confirm 
the letter’s contents; nor would they ever be. The 
Monongahela never returned from her voyage. In 1855 
wreckage from the Monongahela was found on the Fox 
Islands, west of Unimak Pass (88° W), Aleutian Islands. 
It was believed that she had been wrecked sometime in 
1853. 
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Although this story was criticized from the first— 
many important details were wrong—it had a 
surprisingly long life. In 1867, Alonzo D. Sampson, in 
his book Three Times Around the World, claimed to 
have been present when the creature was killed. 
Sampson, so he claimed, had been a boat-steerer with 
the crew of the Rebecca Sims, of Philadelphia. The 
original letter never mentioned the presence of this 
vessel, and it is certain that Sampson’s claim is a yarn. 

One hundred years later (1954), the serial Ships 
and the Sea published an article by Everett D. Allen that 
retold the story; and in 1959, the tale resurfaced in the 
book Stranger Than Science by Frank Edwards. Today, 
no one gives any credence to this story; however, this 
tall tale shows us how even a wild, unsubstantiated story 
once in print can long endure. 


Principal Sources: 

Gould, Rupert T. Oddities. New Hyde Park: University 
Books, 1965. (pp. 52-81.) 

Kusche, Lawrence David. The Bermuda Triangle Mystery 
—Solved. New York: Warner Books, 1975. (pp. 56-57 & 99-102.) 

Sprunt, James. Derelicts. | Wilmington, N.C.: [Lord 
Baltimore Press], 1920. (pp. 11-13.) [Despite the title of this book, 
it is mostly about blockade runners during the Civil War.] 

“1852, March: Captain = Seabury’s _—_—_— Serpent.” 
http://anomalyinfo.com/Stories/1852-march-captain-seaburys- 
serpent#:~:text=In%20March%2C%201852%2C%20a%20letter 
%20stated%20to%20be,had%20encountered%20and%20killed%20a 
%20genuine%20sea%20serpent%21 
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Cannibalism in an Open Boat 


(ZAPTAIN Peter M‘Quay (or M‘Quie) was 
master of the Thomas, a slave-trading ship of Liverpool. 
The vessel made regular runs between Africa and 
Barbados. In August 1797, the Thomas left the west 
African port of Loango, in 4° 38' S, with a human cargo 
—375 Africans. In the past, M‘Quay had encountered 
numerous French vessels during the voyage. He was 
gravely concerned on this particular trip, because Great 
Britain was at war with France. The conflict had 
commenced on February 1, 1793. This was the struggle 
against the revolutionary government that had 
overthrown the monarchy of France—the ancien 
régime; and French privateers were prowling the 
Atlantic, searching for British ships to plunder. To 
better defend his vessel, M‘Quay decided to instruct the 
slaves in the use of firearms. This turned out to be a fatal 
decision. 

The Africans chained in the hold, of course, 
wanted to regain their freedom; and M‘Quay had 
furnished them with the means to accomplish their goal. 
In the early morning hours of Saturday, September ond. 
two hundred armed Africans rushed onto the the deck of 
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the Thomas. That morning, the ship’s armorer left the 
arms locker open when he went to breakfast. Only the 
male Africans were chained; the women were 
unfettered, and so passed the weapons to the men who 
freed themselves. The crew was out-numbered and out- 
gunned. Some of the crewmen jumped overboard, 
others were shot. Captain M‘Quay and some of his men 
resisted. Another group escaped from the cabin 
windows and hid in a boat located at the stern. When 
this group was about to leave the ship, Captain M‘Quay 
ordered the men to assist in quelling the insurrection. 
Soon, however, it became evident that victory over the 
Africans was impossible; and, to escape, twelve men took 
to the boat. 

The boat had no water and no food. Under the 
hot tropical sun, the situation for the twelve men soon 
became critical. For several days they suffered, until they 
managed to catch a sea turtle, which gave them some 
sustenance. The turtle was small, however, and the men 
were soon starving again. 

Next, the men soaked their shoes and ate them. 
The leather could not have provided much nutrition, but 
perhaps the hunger pains of the men in the boat were 
temporarily assuaged. Two fur hats were also consumed. 
Beneath the merciless sun, all knew, yet did not speak of, 
what was to come: drawing lots—the loser to be eaten by 
the others. 

Finally, the lots were cast. The man to be 
sacrificed resigned himself to death, but made a final 
request: he asked to be bled to death. This seemed to be 
less violent than other means. One of the twelve men 
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was the ship’s doctor, and before he left the Thomas, he 
had picked up his case of surgical implements. 
Disregarding his Hippocratic oath, the doctor agreed to 
open a vein of the condemned man. As the other ten 
men watched, the doctor opened a vein and put his 
mouth to the wound in vampiric passion and drank the 
blood as it flowed out. The others watched as the dying 
man breathed his last. 

The cannibalistic feast produced appalling 
consequences. All who declined to eat, it was said, 
remained sane; but those who over-indulged in the 
forbidden meal went raving mad and perished. 

The survivors vowed not to repeat such an 
expediency. 

For thirty-eight days, the refugees from the 
Thomas suffered in the open boat; but on Tuesday, 
October 10", the survivors sighted Barbados, the most 
easterly island of the West Indies. Somehow they had 
managed to find the small island; however, they had no 
way of guiding the boat to shore. It was a cruel and 
ironic twist of fate—to be so close to deliverance and yet 
unable to reach it. A higher power seemingly 
manipulated the breeze and the currents, however, and 
brought the boat, without human agency, to dry land, 
through the coral reefs that nearly encircle the island. 
Even then, the nightmare was not over. The survivors, 
severely weakened by their ordeal, had great difficulty 
getting out of the boat. One of them, a ship’s boy, fell 
into the surf and drowned. The others could not stand, 
but they managed to reach the beach. Miraculously, 
they had arrived not far from a source of freshwater: Joe’s 
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River, on the northeast coast of the island. To reach it, 
they had to crawl along the strand on their bellies. Here, 
a Mr. Mascoll and another man found them and 
rendered assistance. 

As for the slaves, they had difficulty navigating 
and handling the Thomas. For six weeks, the ship 
wander about aimlessly; then the Thomas encountered a 
brig. Another battle ensued, but a second victory by the 
Africans was overturned. The brig was freighting rum, 
and when the Africans became drunk, they were easily 
subdued by the brig’s crew. The reward for a brave 
fight for freedom was the auction block in the West 
Indies. 

The Thomas was owned by Thomas Clarke. 


Principal Sources: 

Anon. Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. Edinburgh: 
Archibald Constable and Company, 1812. (vol. 3, pp. 355-357.) 

Villiers, Alan. Wild Ocean. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. (p. 200.) 
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The Cospatrick Disaster 


HE Cospatrick, of London, was a full-rigged 
ship, 190 feet long and 1,200 tons, Alexander Elmslie, 
master. She left Gravesend, Kent, on Friday, September 
11, 1874, bound for Auckland, New Zealand, with 429 
emigrants, four passengers, and forty-three crewmen. 

On the night of the 17" of November, when in 
about 37° 15' S and 12° 25' E, the weather was fine and 
the sea was calm. About midnight, Henry MacDonald, 
the second mate, was awakened by shouts of “Fire! Fire!” 
He found smoke and flames coming out of the 
forescuttle. The blaze had apparently erupted in the 
boatswain’s locker, in which ropes, oakum, paint, tar, 
and oils were stored, in addition to cotton scraps. The 
captain asked for volunteers to go below and survey the 
situation, but no one could enter the forehatch. The first 
mate organized some men to work the pumps and hose. 
The captain gave orders to keep the ship before the 
wind, but in the confusion, the bow turned to the wind, 
which blew the flames and smoke from the fore part of 
the ship to the aft part. Panicking passengers rushed 
around helter-skelter and hampered the efforts to fight 
the fire. The blaze forced everyone aft, and the boats 
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located toward the fore were burned. Eighty terrified 
passengers—mostly women—climbed into one of the 
boats at the stern; the davits broke and the boat plunged 
into the sea, drowning all those that had been in it. 
MacDonald had men ready to launch the other boat, but 
the sailors were instructed to wait for the captain’s 
orders. Some of the passengers, however, climbed into 
the boat. The situation was now desperate—the foremast 
had fallen and flames were shooting out the after hatch. 
Captain Alexander Elmslie was at the wheel, and he 
proclaimed, every man for himself—the chaos was 
official. MacDonald, the first mate, the third mate, and 
another man tried to launch the pinnace, but they could 
not manage the task by themselves; and as they struggled 
with the big boat, its bow caught fire. The captain’s gig 
was smaller, and some people threw it over the side; but 
it disappeared in the smoke and debris. Finally, 
MacDonald ordered his boat to be launched. He jumped 
in just as the crew cut it free. The first mate and an Irish 
girl swam to the boat as it was being rowed away from 
the ship’s side. As the boat cleared the burning vessel, 
the mainmast fell over. 

Some men managed to right the first boat and 
bail it out. This boat had no officers, and when it joined 
company with the second boat, the men in it asked 
MacDonald to take charge of it. MacDonald agreed and 
the occupants were also divided so that MacDonald’s 
boat held thirty men and the boat commanded by first 
mate held thirty-two persons. Both boats stayed by the 
ship until she sank on November 19". Between the two 
craft there were only three oars. MacDonald’s boat had 
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no rudder, but he made a sail from the petticoat donated 
by the Irish girl. The survivors had no food or potable 
water. 

On the morning of November 20", the two boats 
set course for the Cape of Good Hope, but their 
navigation was completely guess work, for they had no 
instruments or charts. During stormy weather on the 
night of the 21%, the two boats were separated. The boat 
commanded by the first mate was never seen again. In 
MacDonald’s boat, four men died on Sunday, the It a 
man named Bently fell overboard while steering the boat 
in heavy swells, and three other men, who had drunk 
seawater, died raving mad from dehydration. The 
bodies of these dead were thrown overboard. Monday 
was even worse; because of heavy seas, the boat had to 
be continually bailed. Four more men died from thirst 
after having drunk seawater; but this time, the thirst and 
hunger of the others was so acute that they drank the 
blood of the dead and ate the livers of two. On Tuesday, 
six more men died. Their blood, at least, was drunk by 
the remaining survivors. Eight men died on 
Wednesday, an extremely hot day. Three of the 
remaining men were demented. Before dawn on 
Thursday, a barque passed close by the boat, but did not 
respond when hailed. That day, another man died, 
which left seven men alive in the boat. Friday brought 
squally weather, but the men could not catch any 
rainwater. Everyone drank seawater. Two men died. 
One of the bodies was thrown overboard, but the living 
were all so weak that they could not throw the second 
body over the side. Five men remained—MacDonald, 
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Robert Hamilton, AB; Thomas Lewis, AB; Edward 
Cotter, OS, and a passenger (name unknown) who had 
gone mad. 

Later on Friday, all were sleeping, when 
MacDonald was roused by the deranged passenger 
biting him on the heel. It was at this moment that 
MacDonald saw a vessel closing on his boat. This vessel 
was the full-rigged ship British Sceptre, of Liverpool, 
bound for Dundee; and she rescued the men from the 
Cospatrick at the last possible moment. An officer on 
board thought all in the boat would have been dead in 
another three hours. Despite all the assiduous care, 
Hamilton and the passenger died soon afterwards. 
MacDonald, Lewis, and Cotter were landed at St. 
Helena. 

The Cospatrick was built in 1856 at Moulmein, 
Burma, and was rated Al by Lloyd’s Register for 1870. 
She was owned by Shaw, Savill, and Co. She was on her 
second voyage, under contract to the New Zealand 
government, transporting emigrants. Previously, she 
had served as a troopship and a transport for Chinese 
laborers. 


Principal Sources: 

“Burning of an Emigrant Ship.” Justrated London News, 
vol. 66, no. 1848, Jan. 9, 1875, p. 42. 

“The Cospatrick.” New York Times, 1875, Jan. 22, 8:5. 
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Death of a Princess 


Ar twenty minutes to eight in the evening 
during a late summer pleasure cruise, the Princess Alice, 
a paddle steamer, was returning home up the Thames 
from Sheerness and Gravesend when she was smashed 
into pieces upon being struck by the collier Bywell 
Castle, which was steaming under ballast. It was 
Tuesday, September 3, 1878. The Princess Alice went to 
the bottom in five minutes off Tripcock Point, a mile 
below the Woolwich Arsenal. There was a strong ebb 
tide running, and hundreds of people were swept away 
and drowned before they could be rescued. About one 
hundred persons were saved by the crew of the Bywell 
Castle and by other nearby vessels. A few boats were 
launched from shore and tried to help people struggling 
in the water. The loss of life, however, was great. 
Women and children were a large portion of the dead. 

It seems that the river pilot, Christopher Dicks, 
who was guiding the Bywell Castle, which was heading 
downstream with the ebb tide, assumed that the Princess 
Alice intended to steam up the north shore of the river as 
she rounded the bend at Margaret Ness. In fact, the 
Princess Alice seems to have steered for the south shore 
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of the river. Those aboard the Bywell Castle, asserted 
that the Princess Alice displayed conflicting signal lights. 
Subsequently, the Bywell Castle steered for the south 
shore and struck the Princess Alice on her starboard side 
a little forward of the paddle wheel. Captain Thomas 
Harrison, of the Bywell Castle, described the hull of the 
Princess Alice as like an eggshell being smashed. He 
asserted that the Princess Alice “was totally unfit for her 
business.” The Bywell Castle herself suffered only 
scratches to her paint. 

The many newspapers of the metropolis told the 
stories of the survivors. 

After an outing, Henry Reed and his wife 
boarded the Princess Alice at Gravesend for the return 
trip to London. Reed reported that a very large number 
of children were aboard, more than he had ever seen on 
a Thames steamer. It was a pleasant evening and a band 
was playing until just moments before the collision. 
Near North Woolwich, the Princess Alice was slowing 
down when Reed and his wife saw a large screw steamer 
coming straight toward their craft. To get a better view, 
Reed stood on a seat, but was ordered to get down. His 
wife, sensing serious trouble told him, “Do not leave 
me.” He took her hand. Shortly after this, there was no 
crash, but Reed felt the Princess Alice shiver violently. 
There was screaming, and people rushed across the deck 
and began to drop into the water. Reed thought that the 
people might have been racing to a ladder. Suddenly 
there was a huge fulmination of steam. Reed and his 
wife, fearful of being scalded to death, knew not which 
way to turn. In another instant, they found themselves 
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in the water; the Princess Alice was breaking up. The 
couple rose again and then sank. 

When the couple rose again, Mrs. Reed was 
nearly unconscious. Reed could not swim, but 
somehow, he managed to keep afloat and support his 
wife. Fortuitously, a plank was nearby, and he clung 
onto it. The plank drifted to the stern of the Bywell 
Castle. 

Countless people were struggling in the water, 
and shouting for help. The crewmen of the Bywell 
Castle tossed several ropes into the water, as the vessel 
continued down the river with the ebb tide. They also 
threw overboard anything that would float to help the 
people in the water. Still holding onto his wife, Reed 
managed to grip one of the lines. Another woman 
holding another line screamed continually, as she had 
lost her child. Reed and his wife floated downstream for 
about a half hour until three men in a small boat picked 
them up two miles from the wreck. 

Another passenger who survived was George 
Alexander Haynes. He reported that the Princess Alice 
was crowded with no less than 800 persons. Near the 
navigational light at Grays Thurrock, a collision with a 
large brig was only avoided when the Princess Alice put 
her engines in full reverse. Many people lost their 
balance. As the voyage continued it grew dark and 
hazy. Just past the Beckton Gasworks when the vessel 
was about midstream, Haynes heard the low murmur of 
many voices which rose in volume to loud excited 
shouts. The whistle suddenly screamed, and the wheels 
turned in reverse. To the starboard side, Haynes went 
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for a better look. There was a great cacophony of 
voices, and the Princess Alice was rammed. The middle 
of the vessel went down instantly, raising the bow and 
throwing people down. Haynes held onto the stern 
above the rudder. A few others clung there as well. 
Haynes and these people were the last to leave the 
Princess Alice. Before leaving, he lent his to knife to a 
crewman, who cut loose one of the boats, but it went 
into the water without any one in it. Haynes thought 
that the current swept it away before it could be used. 
He could have got into it, but he assumed that it was for 
women and children, who were crying. Haynes 
estimated that the Princess Alice sank in about three 
minutes. With the stern gone from under his feet, 
Haynes found himself in the water near a woman who 
was drowning. He seized her and supported her while 
he was treading water. There was a great surge of water 
from the screw of the Bywell Castle. Haynes went 
under several times, but managed to stay afloat until a 
boat reached him and the woman. They were rescued 
by Mr. Trewby, manager of the Beckton Gas Works. 
Immediately after pulling the woman and Haynes from 
the water, Trewby rescued another couple. 

It was now very dark, but Trewby rowed around 
the area looking for other people to rescue. The name of 
the Bywell Castle could not be read. 

The Duke of Teck, another excursion steamer, 
was ten minutes behind the Princess Alice, but by the 
time she arrived on the scene there was no one to save. 
From the Bywell Castle, the Duke of Teck took the 
survivors and the deceased that were on board and 
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landed them at the Arsenal Pier. As soon as they could 
be organized, the police sent out patrols along the banks 
to search for more bodies. 

By Wednesday, September 11°, 558 bodies had 
been recovered. It was estimated, however, that the 
actual number lost was between 600 and 700 souls. A 
warehouse in the Woolwich Dockyard was used as a 
central morgue to receive bodies collected at various 
locations along the river, including the tavern known as 
the “Star and Half-moon.” 

The Princess Alice was built in 1865 by Caird 
and Company of Greenock. She was 219 feet, 4 inches 
in length, and 251 gross tons. She was owned by the 
London Steam-Boat Company, Ltd. 

The Bywell Castle was 254 feet, 3 inches long 
and 1,376 gross tons. She was owned by Hall Brothers 
of London. She was built in Newcastle by Palmer in 
1870. 

An interesting tangent connects this disaster to 
Jack the Ripper, the uncanny, stealthy, and swift killer 
who terrorized the East-end of London in the autumn of 
1888. One of his victims, Elizabeth Stride, who was 
murdered in Berner Street, had claimed to have been a 
stewardess aboard the Princess Alice, and to have lost her 
husband and two children when the ship sank. She said 
further that she had been injured: her two front teeth 
knocked out and her palate broken when she was 
accidentally kicked in the face while climbing a rope. 
While her two front were missing, the rest of her story 
was fiction. No one by the name of Stride was 
mentioned in the coroner’s records from the Princess 
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Alice calamity, and her autopsy revealed that her palate 
had never been broken. Many of her acquaintances, 
however, believed her story to be true. 


Principal Sources: 

“Terrible Collision on the Thames.” J//ustrated London 
News, vol. 73, no. 2045, Sep. 7, 1878, p. 227. 

“The Disaster on the Thames.” J//ustrated London News, 
vol. 73, no. 2046, Sep. 14, 1878, pp. 258-259. 
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This Is a Mutiny 


LON Saturday afternoon, March 14, 1970, 
Captain Donald O’Bannon Swann, of the Columbia 
Eagle, was confronted by two of his crew, who were 
armed with pistols. One of the men announced: “This 
is a mutiny.” 

The Columbia Eagle, under lease to the U.S. Air 
Force, was carrying a cargo of assorted munitions for the 
war in Vietnam. The two mutineers were Clyde W. 
McKay, Jr., and Alvin L. Glatkowski: both young men 
were against the war, which was at its peak. America 
was profoundly divided. Demonstrations against the 
war would soon reach bloody heights as well. The 
protests at Kent State and Mississippi State, in which six 
students would die, were only two months away. In 
addition to murdering civilians in Southeast Asian 
hamlets, the U.S. military would soon be shooting down 
students on American campuses. McKay told Swann 
that the vessel was being hijacked to prevent the bombs 
and napalm from being used on innocent women and 
children. This was the first mutiny on American 
merchant ship in nearly a hundred years. A bomb was 
planted on board, McKay told the captain, and it would 
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be detonated if the captain did not do as he was told. 
Swann thought the two young men were on drugs, and 
he tried to talk them out of their intentions. Soon, 
however, it seemed best to comply with the orders of the 
men with the guns. 

Twenty-four of the crew were set adrift in the 
lifeboats; the captain and fourteen men stayed aboard. 
Seven hours later, the men in the boats were rescued by 
another merchant vessel. The mutineers forced the 
Columbia Eagle to steam for Cambodia, which was 
officially a neutral country in the Indo-China conflict. 
The Cambodian leader (and former king) Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk had strong leftist leanings. He had 
cordial relations with Red China. 

Thirty-six hours later when the Co/umbia Eagle 
reached port in Cambodia, the mutineers were 
welcomed as heroes. The situation shifted dramatically, 
however, on March 18"; Prince Sihanouk was out of the 
country, attempting to negotiate the withdraw of North 
Vietnamese forces from the eastern areas of his country 
near the boarder with South Vietnam, when _his 
opponents staged a coup. The anti-Sihanouk group, 
Kampuchea Khmer Krom (KKK), was backed by the 
CIA, which for years had sought to remove the erstwhile 
king from power because of his pro-leftist inclinations. 
At this time, a rumor spread that McKay was not a real 
mutineer, but actually a CIA agent who had arranged an 
elaborate ploy to smuggle arms to the KKK. The 
interim government arrested McKay and Glatkowski, 
but they were not turned over to the Americans. The 
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coup eventually led to the regime of General Lon Nol, 
who became president in 1972. 

The two mutineers were confined on a prison 
hulk moored in the Mekong River. Another American, 
Larry Humphrey, an army deserter, was held there as 
well. The conditions on this hulk were abysmal; 
however, McKay and Glatkowski attracted the attention 
of journalists from around the world; and when the 
terrible conditions became known, the mutineers and 
Humphrey were moved to better quarters in the capital, 
Phnom Penh. Glatkowski suffered severe mental strain 
from months of captivity on the hulk, and he was 
hospitalized for a while. 

Besides the numerous journalists, the American 
prisoners had another visitor. This was Louise Stone. 
She was the wife of Dana Stone, an American photo- 
journalist, who, with his fellow-journalist Sean Flynn, 
had disappeared in Eastern Cambodia in April. Flynn 
was the son of the famous actor Errol Flynn, a 
Hollywood legend since he starred in the 1938 classic 
motion picture, The Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Louise Stone, who believed her husband was held 
captive by Communists, may have played a decisive role 
when the three Americans made their escape on 
Thursday, October 29, 1970. It is possible that she 
provided money to bribe the guards, and she may have 
provided the motorcycle used by McKay and Humphry. 
These two sped off on the road to Kampong Cham 
province, territory controlled by the insurgent 
Communist group called the Khmer Rouge. The North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong were also in the region. 
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Although they had no credentials, McKay and Humphry 
were going to pose as journalists. Glatkowski gave them 
a camera that he had taken from the Columbia Eagle. 
Previously, McKay, ever the idealist, had spoken of 
joining the Khmer Rouge, thinking that that group was 
going to liberate the country from the capitalist 
oppression that had started the war. No one in 1970 
could have predicted the horrors that the Khmer Rouge 
would inflict on the Cambodian people when their 
revolution reached fruition five years later. Nearly two 
million Cambodians perished under the Khmer Rouge 
regime, which was toppled by Vietnamese forces in 
1978. Glatkowski, who wanted to return home to his 
wife and son, made his way to the American embassy. 
His homecoming must have been less than joyous, for he 
returned under armed guard and stood trial for mutiny. 
It is apropos to note that the soldiers who shot unarmed 
students that were moving away from them (the soldiers) 
at Kent State were never held to account—the 
government protected them and many others who 
committed war crimes in Indo-China. Glatkowski who 
never killed anybody was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. 

McKay disappeared. 

Many years later, in 2003, human remains found 
near the village of Thnol Bei Met, in Kampong Cham 
province, were identified as belonging to McKay. He 
was apparently murdered by Khmer Rouge fighters. 
The remains were turned over to his family. Humphry, 
Stone, and Flynn have never been found. 
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The Columbia Eagle was constructed in 1945 by 
the Oregon Ship Building Corp., Portland. She was 459 
feet long, 7,606 tons; and formerly named Pierre 
Victory. She was owned by the Columbia Steam Ship 
Co. Her home port was Wilmington, Delaware. 


Principal Sources: 
Linnett, Richard and Roberto Lioederman. “Last Mutineer, 
The.” Penthouse, Feb. 2005, pp. 19-22+. 
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The Ancient Mariner 


@Lp Parr, it is said, lived for 152 years. He 
spent most of his long life as a farm laborer in Alberbury, 
Shropshire, nine miles northwest of Shrewsbury. He 
was a landlubber if there ever was one. Christian 
Jacobsen Drahakemberg (or Drakenberg), on the other 
hand, was a sailor for eighty years. 

Drahakemberg died in October 1772, at the 
advanced age of 145 years and eleven months. At one 
point, he had produced a baptismal certificate proving 
that he had been born on Wednesday, November 18, 
1626 at Blomsholm, Norway, at the time, part of 
Denmark, now in Sweden. He went to sea at age eleven 
(about 1638), sailing in the ship of his Dutch uncle. He 
made voyages to Greenland, North and South America, 
and the Mediterranean. He also served two enlistments 
in the Danish Navy, one term for three years, the other 
six. The enlistments were at periods of war with 
Sweden. 

When Drahakemberg was about sixty-eight, he 
made a voyage to Cadiz with tragic consequences. He 
was captured by Barbary pirates and sold into slavery. 
These pirates were a scourge to seamen and commerce 
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for about 300 years. Their petty states were nominally 
subject to the Ottoman Empire. A century later, the 
United States was to fight two wars against these pirates, 
1801 to 1805 and 1815. The United States refused to 
pay tribute the pirates, so that vessels under the 
American flag would be unmolested. Freedom of the 
high seas was the right of a sovereign country, and the 
United States would not pay extortion for it. 
Drahakemberg served several masters until 1710, 
when he found himself in Aleppo, indentured to a 
wealthy Jew. It was in Aleppo that Drahakemberg met 
another European slave, Stephen Johansen Ert, a Swede 
who had made an apparently insincere conversion to 
Islam and who was allowed to engage in trade. As a 
consequence, Ert had a great deal of freedom. He had 
remitted a large sum of money to Sweden, and he had 
been granted a parole to go there. From Iskanderun 
(Alexandretta), on the southeast coast of Anatolia, an 
English vessel was to sail, on which Ert had passage. Ert 
and the master of the English ship entered into a 
conspiracy to help Drahakemberg and five other slaves 
to escape. Drahakemberg’s master knew Ert and came 
on board, with Drahakemberg and two other slaves, to 
see Ert off. It is possible that the Jew had current or past 
business with Ert. The captain and Ert drank the Jew 
under the table. A signal was given and three other 
slaves joined Drahakemberg and his two companions. A 
boat with provisions and arms was at the ready for them. 
Before long, the six men were under sail. They made a 
circuitous route, sailing at night along the coast and 
sheltering in the day to avoid detection. It was a long 
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and arduous voyage, and one of the men died before the 
boat arrived at Malta and freedom. 

From Malta, Drahakemberg made his way to 
France, where he signed articles on a ship bound for 
Arndal, Norway, a small port thirty-four miles northeast 
of Kristiansand. He continued to earn his living at sea. 
Then he re-enlisted in the navy. In the streets of 
Christiana one day, he failed to salute Peter Jansen 
Wessel Tordenskjold, a great Norwegian naval hero. He 
was famous for destroying the supply fleet of Charles 
XII, of Sweden, in 1716. Tordenskjold was a haughty 
young man, who was to die in a duel a few years later; 
and he was not one to ignore a slight to his dignity. 
With the flat of his sword, Tordenskjold struck 
Drahakemberg. In a Viking rage, Drahakemberg 
knocked the sword from Tordenskjold’s hand and the 
threw it over the roof of a house. The fiery old sailor 
was put in irons. He could have been hanged, but 
Tordenskjold was satisfied to let him off with a warning. 

After three years on a man-of-war, 
Drahakemberg returned to the merchant marine. 
During a mighty storm in December 1717, he survived a 
shipwreck off Husum, Schleswig-Holstein. He was 
ninety-one and took to the sea no more. 

From 1718 to 1720, he lived in Holland. Then 
he visited Sweden. Then he was an honored guest of a 
Danish officer at this man’s estate in Orsevkloster. It was 
now 1726, and Drahakemberg’s advanced years and 
romantic career were blessing him with fame. He had 
an audience with King Christian VI. Next 
Drahakemberg was the guest of a count, who provided 
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him with a house in Aarhuus, a seaport in Jutland. He 
made a voyage to Blomsholm in 1732, fetching a 
document from the parish there that proved his 
advanced age. In 1736, he married. He survived his 
wife by many years. 

Upon passing, Drahakemberg was interred in the 
cathedral of Aarhuus. 

The mystery of Drahakemberg is this: was he 
really 146? Or did he die while a captive, and some one 
assume his identity? It certainly seems illogical for some 
one to assume the identity of a slave. What gain is to be 
had? If Drahakemberg or the imposter had been 
recaptured, the punishment would have been severe. 
Having gain his freedom under a false name, the 
imposter would have found himself penniless; for 
Drahakemberg was a poor man and had no property for 
an imposter to claim as his own. While some individuals 
do live beyond 100, how many are able to sail the 
bounding main? 

That Drahakemberg was very old seems certain. 
He was able to convince numerous people of this. In the 
era that he flourished, life expectancy was short; and not 
many persons lived past sixty. At the time, fewer than 
ten persons in 100,000 would have lived past 100. 
However, even if he had been eighty in 1718, he still 
lived another half century—he would have been 130 
years old when he died! This seems to be approximately 
the upper limit of a human being’s life span. Could 
Drahakemberg have been 146? 
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Principal Sources: 
Gould, Rupert T. Enigmas. New Hyde Park: University 
Books, 1965. (pp. 46-64.) 
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The Cruel Sea 


£T was not always the case that survival 
cannibalism at sea was preceded by coldblooded murder. 
In some cases, the grim lotteries conducted for 
sustenance were not egregiously rigged to single out a 
despised person to be victim. (See Chap. 37.) 

The Barret was an English ship of 335 tons with a 
company of seventeen souls. She departed St. John, 
New Brunswick, bound for Liverpool with a cargo of 
timber. It was January, 1821. The violent winter gales 
of the cruel sea that she encountered carried away her 
sails, and the lashing waves opened cracks in her hull. 
She became a waterlogged wreck in the mid-Atlantic— 
the buoyancy of the timber stowed in her hold kept her 
from sinking. 

Slowly, the Barret drifted towards Ireland with a 
bit of salvaged canvas, but rations had to be drastically 
reduced. The crew had to survive on two ounces of 
bread and a pint of water per day. The cold and wet 
were incessant. 

A brig came upon the wreck, but sailed away 
without providing any assistance. With the Barret’s 
supplies exhausted, every other eatable was consumed. 
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All the candles were eaten, and the men suffered in long, 
long hours of darkness. 

Captain Farag was the first to die. 

The others continued to suffer from starvation 
and thirst. None dared mention the ominous tradition. 

Finally, a desperate seaman proposed the macabre 
solution: the lottery of death. 

All agreed, but there was a prolonged debate 
about the method of the selection. Dice and cards were 
tuled out. A savvy fellow could too easily manipulate 
the odds. A lottery of high and low numbers was also 
quashed. It is most likely significant that the men were 
distrustful of these methods, for we have seen in other 
similar cases (see chapters 17, 33, 37) that the results 
seemed anything but random—a certain individual 
seemed predestined to die. When the talking was done 
on the Barret, a system of cords was approved. Fourteen 
strands were to be of equal length, and two were to be 
shorter yet different lengths. The man drawing the 
shortest strand was to be the executioner of the man 
with the other short string. All the strands were 
arranged so that they were to be drawn from a crack in 
the bulkhead of the steward’s storeroom. MacCloud, the 
first mate, cut and positioned the strings. Before 
proceeding, however, MacCloud persuaded the crew to 
postpone for one day the deadly game of chance. 

When no deliverance materialized, the deadly 
game was played twice. 

Before a third round was held, MacCloud sighted 
a sail. He signalled the other vessel by igniting some 
powder with a pistol shot. The Ann, of New York, 
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bound for Liverpool, rescued the twelve survivors from 
the Barret. 

In 1822, the company of the brig George had to 
survive for thirty-eight days on the floating wreck. For 
sustenance or survival, no lottery was held, and no lots 
were drawn; but only two men lived through the 
arduous ordeal to be rescued. 

The George had departed Quebec on Thursday, 
September 12", bound for Greenock, Scotland, with a 
cargo of timber. There was a crew of nine and three 
passengers, a man, his wife, and child. Early on October 
6", the small vessel encountered a severe storm. By 
sunset it was raging with greater intensity. At 2:00 a.m., 
a monstrous sea smashed down on the vessel, washing 
away three crewmen and shattering the hull. All hands 
were called to the pump, but only three were able to 
work. By daybreak, the George was a waterlogged 
hulk. The ship’s company had to climb into the masts. 
They took with them a bag of bread, eight pounds of 
cheese, and bottles of wine, brandy, and rum. As they 
were climbing, the George rolled onto her beam-ends 
and all the supplies, save the bread, were lost. About a 
half hour later, the hatches blew off; and the George 
righted herself. Unable to hold on, the father lost his 
child to the waves, in front of the mother’s eyes. 

The storm howled for four more days, during 
which the mainsail, having been lowered, was used as an 
ersatz shelter. On October 11", the crew was able to 
climb down from the masts; but even after chopping a 
hole through the deck, they could find nothing to eat or 
drink. They managed only to salvage the pump can. 
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The next day, the woman died. Everyone’s thirst 
was so extreme that all drank her blood, even her own 
husband. This only seemed to exacerbate their hunger, 
and they had to eat some her flesh. A ship was spotted, 
but as it was nearly dark, the would-be rescuer did not 
see the wreck and sailed on. Over the next ten days, five 
more men died. On November 14", the Saltom, of 
Carlisle, sighted the wreck and rescued the survivors of 
the George: her master and one seaman. 

On Wednesday, January 18, 1826, the Frances 
Mary sailed from St. John, New Brunswick, with a cargo 
of timber, bound for Liverpool on her maiden voyage. 
Within two weeks, she was being battered by strong 
gales. 

The first storm on February 1 carried away the 
main-topmast, the top of the mizzenmast, the jolly boat, 
and the deck cabin that housed the galley. Five 
crewmen were injured when a massive sea broke over 
the vessel. On February 5°. another powerful storm 
washed away the longboat and damaged the tiller and 
rudder. One crewman was lost overboard, but was 
rescued. Shortly after the stern was stove in. Fifty 
pounds of bread and five pounds of cheese were 
salvaged. That night most the the ship’s company slept 
in the masts. One man died from exhaustion and 
exposure; at daybreak, he was buried at sea. 

Also on the next day, February 6", an American 
vessel appeared; and although she stayed nearby for 
twenty-four hours, she rendered no assistance. A tent 
was constructed on the fo’c’sle. The rations were set at a 
quarter biscuit per day. 
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On February 8h a brig was sighted. The next 
day the Frances Mary saw this vessel again, and made a 
distress signal. On the 103: messages were exchanged; 
but with the wind blowing hard and night descending, 
this brig, also American, disappeared. 

By February 11", all the food was gone. Every 
one was also suffering from thirst. Yet another vessel, a 
large one this time, was seen in the distance. No 
messages were exchange, however, and no aid given. 

Ten days later, a seaman died and was buried at 
sea. On the following day, another man died, but this 
time all formalities were discarded. This man was cut up 
to feed the rest. This was done again on February 23", 
when another member of the crew died. 

A fourth vessel, an English brig, appeared on 
February 26". This vessel approached to within a mile. 
Cruelly, she sailed off as the others had done without 
providing any help. 

From February 24 to March 6, six more members 
of the crew perished in the most horrible manner. 
Suffering from thirst, they drank their own urine and in 
desperation, finally, seawater. They became demented 
and crawled around the deck like wounded animals 
before expiring, raving mad. One of those who died 
was an apprentice boy who had previously survived 
three marine disasters, including twenty-two days on a 
drifting wreck. The captain’s wife ate the boy’s brains 
and declared that it was the best meal that she ever had. 
Her maid was the one who cut up the bodies and 
prepared them for the meals. She kept her knives sharp 
and ever ready. 
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This maid, Ann Saunders, was engaged to a 
member of the crew, James Frier, the cook. When Frier 
died, she wailed and seized a cup from the mate; then she 
slit Frier’s throat and drank his blood, claiming that she 
had a preemptory title to it. A fray ensued, but she won 
two cups to her opponent’s one. 

In 44° 43' N, 21° 57! W on March 7", H.M.S. 
Blonde sighted the wreck of the Frances Mary. 
Lieutenant Gambier, upon boarding the waterlogged 
hulk, expressed surprise that the survivors still had fresh 
meat. He was informed that it was the parts of a man. 
His surprise must have turned to shock. That night an 
extremely violent stream roared over the Blonde; had she 
not save the souls from the Frances Mary, they would 
have been swept off the wreck and drowned. 

Four men and two women (the captain, his wife, 
her maid, and three seamen) were rescued and landed at 
Portsmouth. 


Principal Sources: 

Annual Register, vol. 64, 1822; pp. 218-220. 

Annual Register, vol. 68, 1826; pp. 30-33. 

“Dreadful Shipwreck.” The Times (London), 1822, Nov. 
26, 3:1. 

Paine, Ralph D. Lost Ships and Lonely Seas. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 1942. (pp. 323-327.) 
Lorig. pub., 1920.] 
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Lost in the Southern Seas 


HE Waratah, 9,339 gross tons, left Durban, 
South Africa, on Monday, July 26, 1909. She was 
making her second voyage and was going to stop at 
Cape Town before proceeding to London. It was 
winter in these waters. 

The Waratah had been custom built for the Blue 
Anchor Line to carry immigrants to Australia; she 
freighted cargo as well. 

On Tuesday morning, she passed the slower 
steamer Clan MacIntyre. The weather was fine, and the 
captain of the Clan MacIntyre reported that the Waratah 
showed no signs of trouble. Later that day, however, the 
weather turned. By night the gale had abated, but 
Wednesday brought with it a much stronger storm. At 
times, the Clan MacIntyre could not advance and was 
actually pushed backwards by winds of hurricane force; 
but she arrived at Cape Town undamaged. The 
Waratah did not. She had vanished with 211 souls. 

A local search turned up nothing. A few 
anecdotes suggested that the Waratah had met her 
doom. The third officer of the steamer Tottenham 
reported that he saw bodies floating in the water on 
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August 11". One of the bodies was that of a little girl in 
a red dressing gown. The second mate and another 
crewman also claimed to have seen the girl in red. Some 
Chinese firemen were heard to say, “Plenty people in 
water.” The Tottenham was put about. The captain 
and chief engineer declared that the girl in red was in 
fact a roll of printing paper with a red band around it. 
The other bodies were supposedly blubber. The captain, 
an officer, and a steward aboard the steamer Insizwa also 
reported seeing bodies on the same day but in a different 
area than the Tottenham. Therefore, one is safe to 
assume that the captain of the Tottenham was wrong 
about the bodies—there were bodies in the water; several 
other men saw them. 

All hope was not lost, however. In these same 
waters in 1899, the Waikato, a New Zealand steamer, 
suffered a broken tail shaft and had drifted helplessly for 
fourteen weeks before being found by the As/oun, 
which towed her to Fremantle, a port in Western 
Australia, located ten miles southwest of Perth. A 
disabled Waratah could still have been afloat and unable 
to call for help, for she had no radio. A wider search was 
initiated based on this hope. 

Some people were not so sanguine, though. 
Stories began to surface about the stability of the 
Waratah: she had a nasty roll. She may have been top 
heavy. 

Three Royal Navy vessels searched far and wide 
for the missing Waratah. These were joined by two 
other vessels, the Severn and the Sabine. 
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Lonely places such as the Crozets and St. Paul 
Island were inspected. The Crozets are a group of four 
volcanic islands with numerous smaller companions in 
the southern India Ocean. The western most of the 
Crozets is Hog Island, in 45° 35' S, 50° 35' E. St. Paul is 
a small island in 38° 43' S, 77° 31' E, also volcanic in 
origin. These are places that castaways might find 
refuge, but no trace of the Waratah or the souls aboard 
her were found. 

To the efforts of the Royal Navy, the Australian 
government added the Severn. She sailed for 2,700 miles 
and searched for more than a month, but found nothing 
of note. 

The Waratah’s owner, the Blue Anchor Line, 
chartered the Sabine. Beginning in Cape Town on 
September 11%, she traversed 14,000 miles, including a 
visit to St. Paul Island. The Sabine searched along the 
path that the disabled Waikato had drifted in 1899, but 
the Sabine had no success. 

The court of inquiry, which began meetings on 
Friday, December 16, 1910, in Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, had little to go on, as there were no 
survivors, no wreckage, and no witnesses. Former 
passengers and crewmen, however, came forward with 
numerous stories and anecdotes that left a disturbing 
picture of the Waratah’s design and construction. Of 
course, the builder, owner and manager denied that 
there was a defect in the stability of the ship. The 
captain never expressed an opinion publicly on the 
subject. Of course, the builder, owner, and manager 
where not about to admit to constructing, launching, 
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and sailing a death trap; therefore, their statements might 
as well be whistling in the wind. One, too, is reminded 
of the Titanic. No one believed the passengers, mostly 
women and children, who said she broke in two as she 
sank. The surviving officers proclaimed she did not; for 
eighty years this was gospel. In 1979, a movie was even 
released in which the Titanic was raised from the sea 
floor whole in every way and looking as though she 
could continue her voyage. But we know now that the 
women and children in the lifeboats were right. In 1985 
when Robert Ballard found the wreck, the Titanic was 
in two pieces; and in addition, she was heavily damaged 
by her impact with the ocean floor. Authority figures 
always believe they are right all the time, and they cling 
tenaciously to their fantasy—that is almost pathological. 
And they have the power to compel others to misbelieve 
as they do. 

The most dramatic story about the Waratah’s 
questionable stability is that of Claude G. Sawyer, a 
businessman and an experienced traveller, who booked 
passage on the Waratah from Sydney to Cape Town 
with the option to return to London. His story also has 
a supernatural subtext. Sawyer left the vessel in Durban, 
refusing to go any further. He asserted that the Waratah 
had a peculiar roll. She would roll to the side, hang there 
for too long and then suddenly jerk back. Some 
passengers where thrown off their feet by this violent 
jerking. Sawyer also avowed that the third officer stated 
that the ship was top-heavy, and he expressed a wish to 
leave the vessel. When the Waratah left Melbourne, 
Sawyer reported that she had a pronounced list. This 
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was confirmed by the Port Philip Bay pilot. By 
measuring the water in his bath, Sawyer thought the list 
was as much as forty-five degrees. Her cargo was 
apparently not loaded properly. If all this had failed to 
unnerve Sawyer, during the Australia to South Africa 
run, he had a dream three times of a bloody man in 
armor. This dream or nightmare, Sawyer took as an 
omen; and although he forfeited some of his fare for the 
voyage and faced ridicule from other passengers, he left 
what he considered to be an unsafe vessel. 

Sawyer was not the only person concerned about 
the stability of the Waratah. Other passengers who 
completed their trips in Durban corroborated the details 
about the odd rolling. Members of the crew who had 
left the ship for various reasons after the first voyage also 
had stories on this subject. 

A passenger named Ebsworth, a solicitor, noted 
that the Waratah when entering the trough of a large 
wave hung there and rather than rise with the next swell, 
as she should have done, she plowed through it. 
Ebsworth’s opinion on this slow recovery of the vessel 
should be given some weight, as he was formerly a 
seaman, not just a casual passenger. 

Another passenger named Little, | who 
disembarked at Durban, testified to heavy rolling during 
the voyage. He also heard officers and stewards say that 
the Waratah was top-heavy. 

An able-bodied seaman named Edward Dischler 
reported that the Waratah was seriously unsteady. 
Dischler had served on fourteen vessels in the North 
Atlantic and Australian trades. His testimony contained 
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a much heard description: the Waratah would roll onto 
her side, hang there for too long, and then suddenly 
pitch back with too much force. She was the worst ship 
on which he had served. 

Another crewman from the maiden voyage, a 
steward named Herbert, confirmed the extreme rolling. 
This man had also sailed on the Geelong, another ship of 
the Blue Anchor Line. The Geelong rolled far less. 
Much crockery and china was broken on the Waratah’ 
first voyage. Herbert also noted that the promenade 
deck flexed unduly and that one of bolts popped out, 
striking the baker on his head. 

There also was a damning letter from the owners 
to the builders, indicating that the Waratah was less 
stable than the Geelong. The owners claimed, perhaps 
disingenuously, that this letter was merely a bluff during 
a dispute over payments because the Waratah had not 
been delivered on time. 

Some passengers and crew members from the first 
voyage claimed the Waratah behaved normally, but the 
inquiry noted a suspicious silence about the vessel’s 
stability in the captain’s correspondence. The Blue 
Anchor Line turned over many letters to the court; 
however, not a single sentence contain information on 
this topic. This was especially peculiar because the 
company was considering whether to order another 
vessel using the Waratahs new design. It seemed 
obvious to all that the company would have expected the 
captain to report on the Waratah’ performance. Details 
about this seem to have been suppressed. Rumors 
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propagated that the captain was displeased with how the 
ship behaved while under way. 

The court declared on February 22, 1911, that the 
Waratah was lost in the storm of 28/29 July 1909, and 
that she probably capsized. The Blue Anchor Line left 
the passenger business after the decision. 

The mystery of the Waratah had a bizarre 
afterlife. Strange rumors circulated for many years. One 
story without foundation said that a child had been 
washed ashore in the arms of a dead sailor, and that this 
child was raised by the people who found her on the 
strand. As late as 1922, messages in bottles were found, 
supposedly originating from the Waratah, none were 
determined to be authentic, however. At one point, an 
Irish soldier in the British army claimed that he was a 
survivor; but his name did not appear in the manifest. 
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Wrong Way 


WY HEN mariners speak of shipping lanes, they 
mean exactly that—they are like the lanes of a highway, 
some are dedicated to one direction only, others 
dedicated to the opposite direction. This is especially 
important for safety reasons in busy seas, such as the 
English Channel. When cars go the wrong way terrible 
accidents can happen. It is the same with ships. 

In a thick early morning fog on Monday, January 
11, 1971, the Paracas, a 12,000-ton Peruvian freighter, 
collided with the Texaco Caribbean, a Panamanian 
tanker bound for Trinidad. No one likes to start a 
Monday in this way. The Paracas was steaming north in 
the south-bound lane of the English Channel at the time 
of the accident. She was going in the wrong direction! 
The Texaco Caribbean exploded and sank. In 
Folkestone, Kent, eight miles away, windows were 
shattered from the force of the blast. Nine men went 
down with the tanker. It was miraculous that more 
were not lost: the ship broke in two, and the bow 
section sank immediately. 

The Paracas did not go down, and her damage 
was only slight. Fortuitously, the Heros, a German 
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salvage tug, was nearby and towed the Paracas to 
Hamburg for repairs. Divers later determined that the 
Texaco Caribbean suffered a gigantic gash in her hull 
that extended for nearly 100 feet. 

British authorities began broadcasting warnings 
about the hazard on marine radio frequencies, and they 
promptly marked the dangerous wreckage of the stern 
with three vertical green lights as a warning for vessels to 
stay clear; but the bow section of the Texaco Caribbean 
could not be located. The next day, however, a vessel 
ignored the warnings lights and proceeded into the 
danger zone. She was the Brandenburg, a German 
freighter of 2,695 tons; she struck wreckage and sank 
within two minutes. Seven members of the crew died 
and fourteen others went missing of her thirty-one 
member complement. The Brandenburg had saved the 
British shipping authorities a good deal of trouble by 
locating the missing bow section of the Texaco 
Caribbean. 

Fishing vessels, that were operating in the area, 
rescued eleven men from the ice-cold waters. All the 
survivors were hospitalized for exposure. An RAF 
helicopter reported debris and bodies floating in a large 
oil slick in the vicinity of the wreck. For many days, 
bodies washed ashore between Dover and Folkestone. 

The authorities added a lightship and five buoys 
to the warning lights already in place. This, however, 
was not enough! On February 28", the Greek freighter 
Niki sank with all twenty-two souls on board after 
hitting the wreckage of the Texaco Caribbean. The 
wife of the Nik?s chief engineer was among those lost. 
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A tanker, the Hebris, was passing the scene, and 
her crew saw members of the Nik?s crew struggling in 
the water. Large ships are not sports cars—they cannot 
be turned on a dime. By the time the Hebris was 
maneuvered into the precise spot, no one was left alive 
to save. 

Another lightship and nine more buoys were 
added to the graveyard of ships. Yet on March 16", an 
unidentified supertanker ignored all the markers and a 
barrage of rockets fired from the lightships and steamed 
into the danger zone! Somehow, the supertanker 
managed to avoid the three shipwrecks and steamed 
away. In a two month period, the authorities counted 
sixteen vessels that ignored the warning lights and 
buoys! 

One is forced to concluded that the men 
navigating these vessels were not fit to drive a car in 
traffic. After all, the buoys, warning lights, and 
lightships are the equivalent of a red traffic light or a 
“Bridge Out” sign. Even at sea, it is wise to obey “the 
tules of the road.” The folly of thinking disaster won’t 
happen to me, destroyed three ships and many lives. 

All three lost vessels had been made in German 
shipyards. The Texaco Caribbean in 1965; the 
Brandenburg in 1951; and the Niki in 1956. 

The firm of Risdon, Beazley, Ulrich, Harms, Ltd., 
of Southampton, was contracted to demolish and 
remove the three wrecks. This company also conducted 
a search within the Texaco Caribbean for the bodies of 
missing crew members. The work was carried out in 
extremely poor conditions. There were strong currents 
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sweeping the wrecks and visibility underwater was zero 
much of the time because of sand from the nearby Varne 
Bank. The operations took eighteen months to 
complete. 
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Killer Whales 


DHE Essex (see Chap. 16) was not the only 
whaler to be sunk by its intended prey. The ship Ann 
Alexander, 253 tons, and the barque Kathleen suffered 
the same fate. Male sperm whales are rather aggressive 
and are known to headbutt each other. This mode of 
attack was fatal to all three whalers. 

The Ann Alexander sailed from New Bedford on 
Sunday, June 1, 1851, under the command of John S. 
Deblois. In the Atlantic, she took about 500 barrels of 
oil and continued to the Pacific. While rounding Cape 
Horn, a notoriously stormy region, one of the crew, 
Jackson Walker, 24, was washed overboard and lost. 

At Valdivin, Chile, the Ann Alexander took on 
fresh provisions; and then she proceeded to Paita, Peru, 
to sign on a replacement for Walker. 

When at last the Ann Alexander reached her goal, 
a region in 5° 50' S, 102° W known as the “Offshore 
Ground,” it was August 20°. Whales were sighted that 
very morning. Two boats were launched, one directed 
by the first mate, the other by Captain Deblois. The 
mate’s boat harpooned a whale first and ran with it for 
some time; then suddenly it turned and rushed the boat 
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at great speed. The giant beast opened its jaws and 
crushed the boat to splinters. The captain’s boat hurried 
to the scene and rescued the nine men from the 
demolished boat. 

Six miles away, the men aboard the Ann 
Alexander saw the frightful attack. They launched a 
third boat and rowed to the assistance of their shipmates. 
With two boats once more, the men were divided and 
pursued their quarry again. When the injured whale 
saw the first mate’s boat approaching, it again made 
another rush. A second boat was turned into driftwood, 
but all the men were rescued. Captain Deblois now 
ordered the remaining boat to make for the ship, which 
was about seven miles away. The whale pursued them, 
but it did not attack. 

Safely on board the Ann Alexander, Captain 
Deblois ordered another boat to be launched with 
instructions to retrieve the oars from the demolished 
boats. When this was accomplished, he ordered the ship 
to pursue their foe. Before long the Ann Alexander 
overtook the whale and lanced it again, but passed it by. 
The stomachs of the crew must have sunk when they 
saw their foe chasing the ship. They hauled her to the 
wind and let the beast pass. Yet, the men of the whaler 
were not finished. Off they went again after their 
quarry. The whale submerged. It was now near sunset, 
and the captain called off the hunt. 

The whale, however, had another idea. It 
resurfaced and charge at the ship doing fifteen knots. 
The Ann Alexander shook from stem to stern when 
struck. It was a fatal blow. Captain Deblois rushed into 
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the fo’c’sle; he saw that the whale’s blow had punched a 
huge hole in the hull. The Ann Alexander was sinking 
rapidly. 

Deblois rushed back on deck and ordered the 
mate to cast off the anchor and chains. Going into the 
cabin, he found it already flooded with three feet of 
water; but he was able to grab his navigational tools. 
When he reached the deck again, he ordered the men to 
launch the boats with provisions and water; but the ship 
was already heeling over. The crew just managed to 
escape. 

Their boats were leaky, and had to be bailed all 
night long. At daylight, Deblois, the only man brave 
enough, returned to the wreck. Using a hatchet, he cut 
away the mast, and the ship rolled back from her beam- 
ends. The other men returned and cut away the cable 
chain, putting the vessel back on her keel. By cutting 
holes in the side, they found twenty pounds of wet bread 
and five gallons of vinegar. This and twelve quarts of 
water, saved when they had abandoned ship, were all 
their supplies. With the hope that they could reach 
rainy latitudes, they set a course northwards. 

The next day, August pont they were rescued by 
the Nantucket. 

On Tuesday, October 22, 1901, the Kathleen 
departed New Bedford. She encountered three weeks of 
extremely violent weather. Her captain, Thomas H. 
Jenkins, said it was the worst he had ever experienced. 
In March, 1902, she reached the “12-40 Ground,” 
approximately 1,000 miles off the coast of Brazil. This 
was a region, in 12° N, 40° W, where whalers often 
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hunted with success. The day that the Kathleen arrived, 
a whale was sighted; but it could not be harpooned 
despite a day-long chase. 

On St. Patrick’s Day about 1:00 p.m., a large 
group of sperm whales was sighted. Four boats were 
lowered and the hunt was on. Nichols, the first mate, 
was the first to strike a whale. It was killed, and after 
wafting it, Nichols set off for another victim. It took the 
Kathleen a while to maneuver along side the dead prey; 
by that time, around 3:00 p.m., Nichols’ boat was 
returning. Captain Jenkins was in the topmast 
crosstrees, when he heard a whale spout off. He turned 
to look and saw a large beast swimming directly for his 
vessel. When about thirty feet from the Kathleen, the 
whale tried to go under her, but struck the hull about six 
feet below the water line. The whale then tried to come 
up and raised the stern out of the water—it descended 
with a big splash. The whale surfaced on the other side 
of the ship and rolled around as if stunned or in pain. 

Jenkins, who wanted nothing more to do with 
this foe, ordered Nichols and his boat back aboard the 
Kathleen. When one of the men went to the fo’c’sle to 
get dry clothes, he found the floor covered in water. 
Jenkins knew at once that the Kathleen was doomed. 
He ordered signal flags recalling all boats immediately to 
be hoisted. He sent one group of crewmen for water 
and another for bread. He found his wife in the cabin 
reading, unaware that there was an emergency! 

Five minutes after she was abandoned, the 
Kathleen rolled onto her beam-ends. Twenty-one 
people were in the boat with water spilling over the 
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sides. Only constant bailing kept it afloat. After some 
time they found one of the whaleboats and transferred 
some men from the overloaded boat. Some of the bread 
and water were transferred as well. 

The next task was to find the other two 
whaleboats, whose occupants knew nothing of the 
disaster. These two boats also had no supplies. By nine 
o’clock they were found. The crews were divided up 
again, and the bread and water proportioned too. Three 
boats had ten men, one had nine. They all set out 
together for Barbados, 1,060 miles away. Captain 
Jenkins’ boat was in the lead with a lantern burning, but 
come daybreak, none of the other boats were in sight. 
He waited for an hour, and the boat with the third mate 
appeared. They wanted water. Jenkins gave them some, 
and they set sail again. At nine o’clock, they sighted the 
smoke from a steamer—she had already rescued those in 
the second mate’s boat. The last boat arrived safely at 
Barbados after nine days at sea with only five gallons of 
water and a small amount of bread. 
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The Witch of November 


SHE storm—the Witch of November—that sent 
the Edmund Fitzgerald to the bottom of Lake Superior 
was born in the Oklahoma Panhandle on Saturday, 
November 8, 1975. The next day, it was over south- 
central Kansas with a barometric pressure of 29.53". At 
this time the Edmund Fitzgerald was being loaded with 
a cargo of 26,116 long tons of taconite pellets, a low- 
grade iron ore, at the port of Superior, Wisconsin. The 
ship also took on fuel at this time. The storm was 
predicted to move in a northeasterly direction and pass 
just south of Lake Superior in the late-night hours of 
November 10°. By about 1:00 p.m. of November 9", 
the storm center was over northeastern Kansas, and the 
pressure had dropped to 29.40". It was moving at about 
twenty-two miles per hour. Shortly after 2:00 p.m., the 
Fitzgerald, with a crew of twenty-nine, left Superior, 
heading for Detroit. 

After about two hours, the Fitzgerald was near 
Two Harbors, Minnesota. There she joined with the 
Arthur M. Anderson, which had just departed Two 
Harbors bound for Gary, Indiana, laden with a cargo of 
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ore. The two vessels sailed eastward together at distances 
of ten to twenty miles apart. 

Meanwhile, the storm intensified. At 7:00 p.m., 
November 9", it was passing east-central Iowa with a 
pressure of 29.33" and a speed of forty-two miles per 
hour. At this time, the National Weather Service posted 
gale warnings for Lake Superior. Winds over the water 
were predicted to be as strong as forty-six miles per 
hour. About 10:30 p.m., November ot" a revised 
forecast called for winds up to forty-nine miles per hour 
and waves up to fifteen feet on Monday, the 10°. At 
1:00 a.m., November 10", the storm was over central 
Wisconsin, with a pressure of 29.24". The National 
Weather Service issued a storm warning an hour later. 

The Fitzgerald and the Anderson continued the 
voyage together, making course adjustments to 
accommodate the weather; they varied from the normal 
shipping route, with the Fitzgerald, the faster vessel, 
slightly ahead of the Anderson. The weather continued 
to deteriorate. By 1:00 p.m., November 10°, both 
vessels were within the vicinity of Michipicoten Island. 
Shortly before 3:00 p.m., it began to snow. About forty 
minutes later, the Fitzgerald reported that a rail and two 
vents were lost or damaged; and, more ominously, that 
she had a list. Both pumps were operating. Not long 
after this, the Anderson received a message from the 
Coast Guard that the locks at Sault Ste. Marie were 
closed, and that all vessels should seek safe anchorage. 

Shortly after 4:00 p.m., the Fitzgerald reported 
that her radar was out. The Anderson agreed to provide 
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navigational assistance. Because of poor visibility, those 
aboard the Anderson could no longer see the Fitzgerald. 

About 5:00 p.m., the Anderson recorded winds at 
sixty-seven miles per hour, the strongest during the 
voyage. The waves were twelve to eighteen feet high. 
Around 6 o’clock when both vessels were near Caribou 
Island, the captain of the Anderson stated that some 
waves were as high as twenty-five feet. 

A little after 7:00 p.m., the Fitzgerald reported, 
“We are holding our own.” At this time, she was nine 
miles ahead of the Anderson; but after this, there was no 
target on the Anderson’s radar screen that could be 
identified as the Fitzgerald. No distress call was received. 
The snow had stopped. The Anderson could not see the 
Fitzgerald’ lights. 

At 7:20, the Anderson called the Fitzgerald, but 
there was no response. Then Anderson called the 
William Clay Ford, anchored in Whitefish Bay; the 
Ford reported that Anderson’s signal was good. Using 
Channel 16 of the VHE/FM band, Anderson called the 
Coast Guard and was told to switch to Channel 12; there 
was no response on Channel 12. Next the Anderson 
spoke with Captain Jacovetti, a Great Lakes registered 
pilot, who reported that he had no target on his radar 
that could be the Fitzgerald. This was around 8 o’clock. 

The Anderson called the Coast Guard again. The 
watchstander tried unsuccessfully to raise the Fitzgerald, 
and then asked WLC, a commercial radio station at 
Rogers City, in the northeast corner of lower Michigan, 
to call the Fitzgerald. This too was unsuccessful. At 
8:40 p.m., the Rescue Coordination Center (RCC), in 
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Cleveland, the Coast Guard unit that heads search and 
rescue efforts on the Great Lakes, was notified of the 
situation. At 9:03, the Anderson reported that the 
Fitzgerald was missing. 

At 9:15, the RCC ordered the Coast Guard Air 
Station at Traverse City, Michigan, to dispatch a search 
plane. And the Canadian Rescue Center at Trenton, 
Ontario, was notified. The Naugatuck, a CG cutter 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was ordered out at 
9:25. Five minutes later, the Woodrush, a CG cutter 
from Duluth, Minnesota, was called in, although it was 
about 300 miles away. The Anderson reversed course 
and joined the search and rescue effort. One hour later, 
the Coast Guard commander for the region requested a 
number of vessels riding out the storm at anchor in 
Whitefish Bay to join the mission. Out of seven vessels, 
only two responded: the William Clay Ford and the 
Hilda Marjanne (Canadian). The Ford arrived on the 
scene at about 2:00 a.m., November 11°, and searched 
throughout the darkness and into the day. The severe 
weather forced the Marjanne to turn back. A number of 
helicopters joined the search as well. 

The active search ended on November 13". 
The Fitzgerald had vanished. None of twenty-nine 
members of the ship’s company were found, dead or 
alive. 

The only debris recovered were one lifeboat, part 
of one lifeboat, two life rafts, twenty life jackets or pieces 
of life jackets, and miscellaneous flotsam, which included 
some life rings. In the spring, an additional life jacket 
was found on the shore. 
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On Friday, November 14, 1975, a U.S. Navy 
aircraft using MAD (magnetic anomaly detection) 
equipment, located a strong contact about seventeen 
miles northwest of Whitefish Point, Michigan. An oil 
slick was also observed. A subsequent search of the area 
with side-scan sonar revealed two large targets, each 
about 300 feet long, on the bottom at a depth of 530 
feet. Two further sonar surveys were conducted, and it 
was concluded that the targets were most likely the 
Edmund Fitzgerald. Visual confirmation was made 
during twelve dives of a CURV III, a remote-controlled 
submersible, from May 20 to 28, 1976. Video and 
photographs of the wreckage were taken. 

The images from the submersible show the 
Fitzgerald lying on the lake floor in two pieces, her 
cargo strewn between. The bow section, about 276 feet 
long, is sitting upright; the stern part, about 253 feet 
long, upside down. A much later examination revealed 
remains from a single person in the mud near the bow 
section. 

The violent waves could have broken the 
Fitzgerald in two on the surface. The captain of the 
Anderson thought that perhaps the Fitzgerald took a 
nosedive, that the cargo and water, which had entered 
the Fitzgerald through a leak or leaks in her hull or 
through leaky hatch covers, shifted forward forcing her 
bow underwater. The resulting strain could have 
broken the vessel in half. Another possibility is that the 
Fitzgerald broke in two when the bow struck bottom. 
Whatever happened was deadly swift—no distress call 
was made. The crewmen had time only to die. 
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When she was launched on Saturday, June 7, 
1958, the Edmund Fitzgerald was the largest ship of the 
Great Lakes’ fleet; she was 729 feet long. She was 
nicknamed “Big Fitz.” She was owned by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and operated by the Columbia 
Transportation Division of Oglebay Norton Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Her skipper was Ernest M. McSorley, 
lost on November 10, 1975. The Canadian folk singer 
Gordon Lightfoot wrote and recorded a song, “The 
Wreck of the Edmund Fitzgerald,” commemorating her 
loss. In the song, Lightfoot called her “The pride of the 
American side.” This lay is on his album Summertime 
Dream, released in June 1976. 
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